A Talism'in is a charm which brings good fortune or averts 
evil fortune, oi, it is an antidote which waids off sickness from 
its possessor, or if he is sick restores him to health An English 
writer on Education, after devoting much time to the study of 
the subject comes to the conclusion that the Secret of Herbart is 
mtefcsi — the basis on which the psychologist and philosopher 
maintains that all successful educational efforts depend 
In this senes the publishers feel convinced that they have found 
the means of securing the interest of young students in the great 
imaginative prose works of our language They feel sure that 
these works as presented here will not merely arouse but will 
spamtain throughout the interest of their leaders, and will thus 
cure them of intellectual dullness and sloth, and inspire them 
with that mental alertness on which all real success and worthy 
enjo>ment of life depend It is with this idea that the publishers 
have called the series “The Talisman Library” 

Each story is told m the author’s own words, without any 
attempt to simplify or to substitute The reader thus acquires 
at first hand a knowledge of the author’s way of expressing 
himself The shortening is secured by the omission of archseo 
logical, descriptive, didactic and historical discussions, with no 
practical bearing on the development of the story 
Each book is provided with an Introduction, showing a^cilearly 
as posbible the historical environment m which the particular 
events described are supposed to have taken place, and each 
chapter is provided with an apparatus of notes explaining refer 
ences and allusions which it would be difficult for the reader 
always to find for himself, and which are yet necessary for tlfe? 
complete understanding of the chapter These notes the readers 
are recommended to go over before taking up the chapter, 
though, m reality, it would matter little, if they left the notes till 
after the chapter had been studied 
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INTRODUCTION 


Westward Hoi is deservedly one of the most popular of 
English novels Its author, Charles Kingsley, tells us in his 
dedication of the work to Rajah Brooke and Bishop Selvyn of 
New Zealand, that in it he has tri ed to depict “ t hat_type_pf_ 
English virtue, at once manful and g^odly^ practi caland enthusi- 
astic, prudent a nd self-sacrificing”, w hich these great English 
men had manifested in their own lives 

The period- With which the story deals is the ‘‘ spa cious t unes 
of Great Eliz abeth”, the subje ct, the struggle with Spam to 
secure access for Englishmen to that New World which the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and others, nearly a century earlier, had 
opened up to European trade and colonization Never before 
in the history of England had there been a struggle of such 
overwhelming importance On it not the future of England 
only, but the future of the human race depended A victory 
tor Spam meant the overthrow of human freedom — material, 
intellectual, and spiritual — and the reduction to sla\ery not 
meiely of the natives of the New World, but of the peoples of 
Western Europe The Netherlands had entered on their fight 
for treedom, and their revolt from Spam and from the Inquisi- 
tion had been begun under the great national hero The Silent 
William, whose murder in 1584 only led to English interven- 
tion in the struggle, which grew more and more fierce until the 
independence of the Netherlands was acknowledged m 1609 
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The same sinister combination threatened the destruction not 
merely of Protestantism, but of all freedom, and of society itself 
in France Protestants had been murdered at Vassy in 1562, 
and in the name of religion the indescribable horrors of the 
Bartholomew massacres had been perpetrated in 1572 The 
“ Holy Catholic League ”, for the suppression of Protestantism, 
had been formed in 1576, and, with Spam at its head, had set 
about the destruction of Protestants in France, as well as in the 
Netherlands and elsewhere In France, as in the Netherlands, 
It was the help of England that encouraged the persecuted to 
struggle against persecution, to struggle on, indeed, until they 
secured that success on the field of Ivry in 1590 which for 
the time being ended the persecution 

The Pope had granted to the Kings of Spam and Portugal 
all new lands that might be discovered anywhere in the world 
The unspeakable brutalities of the Spaniards, like those of the 
Germans m the Great War, called forth a protest from outraged 
humanity Under these brutalities the aborigines of the West 
Indies died out To meet the Spanish settlers' demands for 
labour, slaves were brought from Western Africa These the 
cruelties of their owners often drove into rebellion, and it is 
partly with these cruelly used natives and negroes that Kingsley 
deals m this great novel 

Much of the action takes place m Devonshire, the county 
where Kingsley was born, and where much of his boyhood ^s 
spent, the county which he loved more than all the other coun- 
ties m England The story gives an account of the defeat and 
punishment of the motley crew of Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
Italians who had entrenched themselves at Smerwick The 
story culminates m the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the 
salvation of human freedom 

Almost all the great characters of this great time are intro 
duced Remember it was the time of Bacon and Hooker and 
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Raleigh, of Sidney and Spenser and Shakespeare, to mention 
only a few of the great writers, and it was the time also of 
great men of action, great politicians, great soldiers, and gieat 
sailors It IS with the latter especially that the action of the 
story IS concerned Devonshire was at this time the county in 
England most noted for the numbers and for the achievements 
of its great sailors It was the county of the Drakes and 
Hawkinses, the Gilberts and Raleighs, the Grenviles and other 
heroic adventurers of the time, and these are all introduced 
into the story 

It is a story which no boy could read without feeling inspired 
by that admiration for what is good and right, and that con 
tempt for cowardice and hatred of the cruel and mean which, 
as a stimulus to right-living and a deterrent from wrong-doing, 
will be found under all circumstances most helpful The story 
IS given in Kingsley’s own words The discussions of the pro- 
fessor of history, the wonderful representations of the literary 
conditions of the England of the time, and of its social customs 
and religious opinions have been dropped as too difficult for 
young leaders, but, as far as possible, nothing essential to the 
story Itself, or necessary to its interest, has been omitted 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW MR OXENHAM SAW THE WHITE BIRD 

One bright summer’s afternoon, m the year of grace 1575, 
a tall and fair boy came lingering along Bideford quay, in his 
scholar’s gown, with satchel and slate in hand, watching wist- 
fully the shipping and the sailors, till, just after he had passed 
the bottom of the High Street, he came opposite to one of the 
many taverns which looked out upon the river In the open 
bay window sat merchants and gentlemen, discoursing over 
their afternoon’s draught of sack, and outside the door was 
gathered *a group of sailors, listening earnestly to some one who 
stood in the midst The boy, all alive for any sea-news, must 
needs go up to them, and take his place among the sailor-lads 
who were peeping and whispering under the elbows of the men, 
and so came m for the following speech, delivered m a loud, 
bold voice, with a strong Devonshire accent, and a fair sprink- 
ling of oaths 

‘‘And says Captain Drake ‘There, my lads of Devon, Fve 
brought you to the mouth of the world’s treasure house, and 
It’s your own fault now if you don’t sweep it out as empty as 
a stock-hsh ’ ” 

“Why didn’t you bring some of they home, then, Mr 
Oxenham^” 

“Why weren’t you there to help to carry them^ We would 
have bi ought ’em away, safe enough, and young Drake and 
I had broke the door aboard already, but Captain Drake goes 
olf in a dead faint And tell me, ye sons of shotten hen mgs, 
wasn’t It worth more to save him, than the dirty silver^ for 

1 
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silver we can get again, brave boys there’s more fish in the sea 
than ever came out of it, and more silver m Nombre de Dios 
than would pa\e all the streets of the west country but of such 
captains as Franky Drake, Heaven never makes but one at 
a time, and if we. lose him, good-bye to England’s luck, say 
I, and who don’t agree, let him choose his weapons, and I’m 
his marj*” J ^ 

‘Who’ll list^” cried the gaunt man, “now’s your time* 
We’ve got forty men to Plymouth now, ready to sail the minute 
we get back, and \^e want a dozen out of you Bideford men, 
and just a boy or two, and then we’m off and away, and make 
our fortunes, or go to heaven 

“ ‘ Our bodies in the sea so deep, 

Our souls m heaven to rest ’ 

Where valiant seamen, one and all, 

Hereafter shall be blest • 

“Now,” said Oxenham, “you won’t let the Plymouth men 
say that the Bideford men daren’t follow them? North Devon 
against South, it is Who’ll join^ who’ll join? It is but a step 
of a way, after all, and sailing as smooth as a duck-pond as soon 
as j'Ou’re past Cape Fimsterre I’ll run a Clovelly herring-boat 
there and back for a wager of twenty pound, and never ship 
a bucketful all the way Who’ll join^ Don’t think you’re 
buying a /pig in a pok e , I know the road, and Salvation Yeo, 
here, too, who was the gunner’s mate, as well as Fdo the 
nairow seas, and better You ask him to show you the chart of 
It, now, and see if he don’t tell you over the rujttier as well as 
Drake himself” 

On which the gaunt man pulled from under his arm a great 
white buffalo horn, covered with rough etchings of land and 
sea, and held it up to the admiring ring 

“See here, boys all, and behold the pictur of the place, 
dia’ed out so natural as ever was life ” 

And the horn was passed fiom hand to hand 
The schoolboy, who had been devouring with eyes and ears 
all that passed, and had contrived by this time to edge him- 
self into the inner ring, now stood face to face with the hero of 
the emerald crest, and got as many peeps as he could at the 
wonder 

And now to his astonished gaze displayed themselves cities 
and harbours, dragons and elephants, whales which fought with 
sharks, plate ships of Spam, islands with apes and palm-trees, 
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each with its name 0'ver-\\ritten Oh, if he could but possess 
that horn, what needed he on earth beside to make him blest ^ 

I say, will you sell this^” 

‘‘ Yea, marry, or my own soul, if I can get the worth of it ” 

‘‘I want the horn, I don’t want your soul, it’s somewhat of 
a stale sole, for aught I know, and there are plenty of fiesh 
ones in the bay ^ , 

Break the jgmkanapes’s head for him, Yeo,” said Oxenham 

“ Call me jacSmapes again, and I break yours, sir ” And 
the boy lifted his fist fiercely 

Oxenham looked at him a minute smilingly “ Tut * tut ’ my 
man, hit one of your own size, if you will, and spare little folk 
like me*’ 

At which there was a general laugh, in which Oxenham 
joined as loudly as any, and then bade the lad tell him why he 
was so keen after the horn 

“Because,” said he, looking up boldly, “I w^ant to go to sea 
I want to see the Indies I want to fight the Spaniards 
Though I am a gentleman’s son. I’d a deal hever be a cabin- 
boy on board your ship ” And the lad, having hurried out his 
say fiercely enough, dropped his head again 

“And you shall,” cried Oxenham, with a great oath, “and 
take a galleon, and dme off carbonadoed Dons Whose son 
are you, my gallant fellow^” 

“ My •Leigh’s, of Burrough Court ” 

‘ Bless his soul ' I know him as well as I do the Eddystone, 
and his kitchen too Who sups with him to-mght^” 

“ Sir Richard Grenvile ” 

“Dick Grenvile^ I did not know he was m town Go 
home and tell your father John Oxenham will come and keep 
him company There, off with you* I’ll make all straight 
with the good gentleman, and you shall have your venture with 
me, and as for the horn, let him have the horn, Yeo, and 
I’ll give you a noble for it ” 

“Not a penny, noble Captain If young master will take 
a poor manner’s gift, there it is, for the sake of his love to the 
calling, and Heaven send him luck therein ” And the good 
fellow, with the impulsive generosity of a true sailor, thrust 
the horn into the boy’s hands, and walked away to escape 
thanks 

“ And now,” quoth Oxenham, “ my merry men all, make up 
your minds what mannered men you be minded to be before 
you take your bounties If any man will be true brother to me, 
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true brother to him Fll be, come wreck or prize, storm or calm, 
salt water oi fiesh, victuals or none, share and faie alike ^ and 
here’s my hand upon it, for every man and all, and so — 

“ ‘Westward ho’ with a rumbelow, 

And hurra for the Spanish main, O’’” 

After which oiation Mr Oxenham swa^geied into the tavern, 
followed by his new men, and the boy took his way home- 
wards, nursing his precious horn 

Mr Oxenham came that evening to supper as he had pro- 
mised but as people supped in those da>s in much the same 
manner as they do now, we ma^ drop the thread of the story 
for a few hours, and take it up again after supper is over 

‘‘Come now, Dick Grenvile, do thou talk the good man 
round, and I’ll warrant myself to talk round the good wife ” 
The personage whom Oxenham thus addressed familiarly, 
answeied by a somewhat sarcastic smile, and “ Mr Oxenham 
gives Dick Grenvile ” (with just enough emphasis on the “ Mr ” 
and the “Dick”, to hint that a liberty had been taken with 
him) “ overmuch credit with the men Mr Oxenham’s credit 
with fair ladies, none can doubt Friend Leigh, is Heard’s 
great ship home yet from the Straits^” 

The speaker, known well in those days as Sir Richard Gren- 
vile, Granville, Gieenvil, Greenfield, with two or three other 
variations, was one of those t ruly heroi cal p ersonagea^ ^vjbpm 
providence, ^fitting^ always the menJojKar age ^nji^their work," 
had sent upon the earth whereof it takes right good care, not m 
'England only, but in Spam and Ital>, in Germany and the 
Netherlands, and wherever, in short, great men and great deeds 
were neede,d to, lift the m.^di2eYaL world into the modern 

And among all the heroic faces which painters of that age 
have preserved, none, peihaps, hardly excepting Shakespeare’s 
or Spenser’s, Alva’s or Parma’s, is more heroic than that of 
Richard Grenvile, as it stands in Prince’s Worthies of Devon 
“Heyday, Sir Richard^ You are not suiely gone over to 
the side of those canting fellows (Spanish Jesuits in disguise 
every one of them, they are), who pretend to turn up their noses 
at Franky Drake as a pirate, and be hanged to them^” ^ ' 

“My friend Oxenham,” ansivered he in the sententious and 
measuied style of the day, “ I have always held, as you should 
know by this, that Mr Drake’s booty, as well as my good friend 
Captain Hawkins’s, is lawful prize, as being taken from the 
Spaniard, who is, not only hostis humant generis^ an enemy of 
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mankind, but has no right to the same, having robbed it 
violently by torture and extreme iniquity from the poor Indian, 
whom God avenge, as He surely will ” 

“Hark now!” said Oxenham, “who can speak more boldly 
than be? and yet he will not help this lad to so noble an adven- 
ture ” 

“You have asked his father and mother, what is their 
answer?” 

“Mine IS this,” said Mr Leigh, “if it be God’s will that m) 
boy should become hereafter such a manner as Sir Richard 
Grenvile, let him go, and God be with him, but let him first 
bide here at home and be trained, if God give me grace, to 
become such a gentleman as Sir Richard Grenvile ” 

Sir Richard bowed low, and Mrs Leigh catching up the last 
word — 

“There, Mr Oxenham, you cannot gainsay that, unless you 
will be discourteous to his worship And for me — though it 
be a weak woman’s reason, yet it is a mother’s he is my only 
child His elder brother is far away God only knows whether 
I shall see him again, and what are all reports of his virtues 
and his learning to me, compared to that sweet presence which 
I daily miss^” 

He lifted the cup, and was in act to pledge them, when he 
suddenly dropped it on the table, and pointed, staring and 
trembiiilg, up and down, and round the room, as if following 
some fluttering object 

“There* do you see it^ The bird* — the bird with the white 
breast!” 

Each looked at the other, but Leigh, who was a quick-witted 
man, and an old courtier, forced a laugh instantly, and cried — 

“Nonsense, brave Jack Oxenham* Leave white birds for 
men who will show the white feather Mrs Leigh waits to 
pledge you ” 

Oxenham recovered himself in a moment, pledged them all 
round, drinking deeply and fiercely, and after hearty farewells, 
departed, never hinting again at his strange exclamation 

After he was gone, and while Leigh was attending him to the 
door, Mrs Leigh and Grenvile kept a few minutes’ dead silence 
At last — 

“God help him*” said she 

“ Amen,” said Grenvile, “ for he never needed it more But, 
indeed, Madam, I put no faith m such omens ” 

“But, Sir Richard, that bird has been seen for generations 
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before the death of any of his family I know those who were 
at South Tawton when his mother died, and his brother also, 
and they both saw it God help him’ for, after all, he is a 
proper man ” 

“ And now come hither to e, my adventurous godson,” said 
Sir Richard, “and don’t look m such doleful dumps I hear 
you have broken all the sailor-boys’ heads already ” 

“Nearly all,” said young Amyas, with due modesty “But 
am I not to go to sea^” 

“ All things m their time, my boy, and God forbid that either 
I or your worthy parents should keep you from that noble 
calling which is the safeguard of this England and her queen 
But }ou do not wish to live and die the master of a trawler^” 

“ I should like to be a brave adventurer, like Mr Oxenham ” 

“God grant you become a braver man than he' for as I 
think, to be bold against the enemy is common to the brutes’ 
but the prerogative of a man is to be bold against himself” 

“ How, sir^” 

“To conquer our own fancies, Amyas, and our own lusts, 
and our ambition, in the sacred name of duty, this it is to be 
truly brave, and truly strong, for he who cannot rule himself, 
'■^ow can he rule his crew or his fortunes^ Come, now, I will 
make you a promise If you will bide quietly at home, and 
learn from your father and mother all which befits a gentleman 
and a Christian, as well as a seaman, the day shall comeewhen 
you shall sail with Richard Grenvile himself, or with better en 
than he, on a nobler errand than gold-hunting on the Spanish 
Mam ” 

“ O my boy, my boy'” said Mrs Leigh, “ hear what the good 
Sir Richard promises you Many an earl’s son would be glad 
to be in your place ” 

And so Amyas Leigh went back to school, and Mr Oxen- 
ham went his way to Plymouth again, and sailed for the Spanish 
Mam 


CHAPTER II 

HOW AMYAS CAME HOME THE FIRST TIME 

Five years are past and gone It is nine of the clock on a 
still, bright November morning, but the bells of Bideford 
church are still ringing for the daily service two hours after the 
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usual time;, and instead of going soberly according to wont, 
cannot help breaking forth every five minutes into a jocund 
peal, and tumbling head over heels in ecstasies of joy Bide- 
forJ streets are a very flower-garden of all the colours, swarming 
with seamen and burghers, and burghers^ wives and daughters, 
all in their holiday attire Garlands are hudg across the streets, 
and tapestries from every window The ships m the pool are 
dressed in all their flags, and give tumultuous vent to their feel- 
ings by peals of ordnance of every size Every stable is crammed 
with horses, and Sir Richard Grenvile’s house is like a very 
tavern, with eating and drinking, and unsaddling, and running 
to and fro of grooms and serving-men 

For somewhat more than a twelvemonth after Mr Oxenham’s 
departure, young Amyas had gone on quietly enough, accord- 
ing to promise, wnth the exception of certain occasional out- 
bursts of fierceness common to all young male animals, and 
especially to boys of any strength of character His scholarship, 
indeed, progressed no better than before, but his home educa- 
tion went on healthily enough, and he was fast becoming, 
young as he was, a right good archer, and rider, and swordsman 
(after the old school of buckler practice), when his father, 
having gone down on business to the Exeter Assizes, caught 
(as was too common in those da}s) the gaol-fever from the pri- 
soners, sickened in the very court, and died within a week 

And now Mrs Leigh was left to God and her own soul, with 
this yotsng hon-cub in leash, to tame and tram for this life and 
the life to come 

Mrs Leigh was, and had been from her youth, one of those 
noble old English churchwomen, without superstition, and with- 
out seventy, who are among the fairest features of that heroic 
time 

And now, at little past forty, she was left a widow, lovely 
still m face and figure, and still more lovely from the divine 
calm which brooded, like the dove of peace and the Holy 
Spirit of God (which indeed it was), over every look, and word, 
and gesture, a sweetness which had been ripened by storm, as 
well as by sunshine, which this woild had not given, and could 
not take away No w^onder that Sir Richard and Lady Gren- 
vile loved her, no wonder that her children worshipped her, no 
wonder that the young Amyas, when the first burst of grief was 
over, and he knew again where he stood, felt that a new life 
had begun for him, that his mother was no more to think and 
act for hi only, but that he must think and act for his mother. 
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And so It was, that on the very day after his father’s funeral, 
when school hours were over, instead of coming straight home 
ne walked boldly into Sir Richard Grenvile’s house, and asked 
to see his godfather 

‘‘You must be my father now, sir,” said he firmly 

And Sir Richard^looked at the boy’s broad strong face, and 
swore a great and holy oath that he would be a father to him, 
and a brother to his mother, for Christ’s sake And Lady 
Grenvile took the boy by the hand, and walked home with him 
to Burrough, and there the two fair women fell on each other’s 
necks, and wept together the one for the loss which had been, 
the other, as by a prophetic instinct, for the like loss which was 
to come to her also For the sweet St Leger knew well that 
hei husband’s fiery spirit would never leave his body on a 
peaceful bed, but that death would find him, sword in hand, 
upon the field of duty and of fame And there those two vowed 
everlasting sisterhood, and kept their vow, and after that all 
things went on at Burrough as before, and Amyas rode, and 
shot, and boxed, and wandered on the quay at Sir Richard’s 
side, for Mrs Leigh was too wise a woman to alter one tittle of 
the training which her husband had thought best for his 
younger boy It was enough that her elder son had of his own 
accord taken to that form of life m which she in her secret 
heart would fain have moulded both her children For Frank 
God’s wedding gift to that pme love of hers, had won himself 
honour at home and abroad, first at the school at Bidefoid, 
then at the Exeter College, where he had become a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s, and many another young man of rank and 
promise He had at the special entreaty of Budaeus set out 
with him down the Danube to Buda Though he wrote again 
and again, no letter reached him from home for nearly two 
years Fearing some mishaj), he hurried back to England, to 
find his mother a widow, and his brother Amyas gone to the 
South Seas with Captain Drake of Plymouth And yet, even 
then, after years of absence, he was not allowed to remain at 
home For Sir Richard, to whom idleness was a thing horrible 
and unrighteous, would have him up and doing again before six 
months were over, and sent him off to Court to Lord Hunsdon 

There, being as delicately beautiful as his brother was huge 
and strong, he had speedily, by Carew’s interest and that of 
Sidney and his Uncle Leicester, found entrance into some office 
in the queen’s household, and he was now basking in the full 
sunshine of Court favour 
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Poor Mrs Leigh, as one who had long since learned to have 
no self, and to live not only for her children, but in them, sub- 
mitted, without a murmur, and only said, smiling, to her stern 
friend ‘‘You took away my mastiff -pup , and now you must 
needs have my fair gre} houncT^also 

“ Would you have your fair greyhound, dfear lady, grow up a 
tall and true Cots wold dog, that can pull down a stack of ten, 
or one of those smooth-skinned poppets which the Florence 
ladies lead about with a ring of bells round its neck, and a 
flannel farthingale O’ver its loins^’C' * 

Mrs Leigh submitted, and was reivarded after a few 
months by a letter, sent through Sii Richard, from none other 
than Gloriana herself, in which she thanked her for ‘‘the loan 
of that most delicate and flawless crystal, the soul of her excel- 
lent son,^^ with more praises of him than I have room to insert, 
and finished up by exalting the poor mother above the famed 
Cornelia, “for those sons, whom she called her jewels, she only 
showed, yet kept them to herself, but you, madam, having two 
as precious, I doubt not, as were ever that Roman darnels, have, 
beyond her courage lent them both to your country and to your 
queen, who therein holds herself indebted to you for that which, 
if God give her grace, she will repay as becomes both her and 
you Which epistle the sweet mother bedewed with holy 
tears, and laid by in the cedar-box which held her household 
gods 

But?\^hy did Amyas go to the South Seas^ Amyas went to 
the South Seas for two causes, each of which has, before now, 
sent many a lad to far worse places first, because of an old 
schoolmaster, secondly, because of a young beauty I will 
take them in order and explain 

Vindex Brimblecombe, whilom servitor of Exeter College, 
as was his custom after dinner, was lying back in his chair, and 
slept the sleep of the just, when Amyas, who used to console him- 
self in school hours by drawing ships and imaginary charts upon 
his slate, instead of minding his “humanities’^, introduced, heed- 
less of perspective, a rock, on which stood the lively portraiture of 
Sir Vindex — nose, spectacles, gown, and all, and m his hand 
a brandished rod, while out of his mouth a label shrieked after 
the runaways “You come back>” while a similar label replied 
from the gallant bark, “Good-bye, master the shoving and 
tittering rose to such a pitch that Cerberus awoke, and 
demanded sternly what the noise was about To which, of 
course, there was no answer 
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You, of course, Leigh * Come up, sir, and show me your 
exercitation.^’ 

Now of Amyas’s exercitation not a word was written , and, 
moreover, he was in the very act of putting the last touches to 
Mr Brimblecombe’s portrait Whereon, to the astonishment 
of all hearers he niade answer 

‘‘ All in good time, sir • ” and went on drawing 
Come hither, sirrah, or I’ll flay you alive ^ ” 

“Wait a bit’” answered Amyas 

The old gentleman jumped up, ferula in hand, and darted 
across the school, and saw himself upon the fatal slate 

“ What have we here, villain ? ” and clutching at his victim, 
he raised the cane Whereupon, with a serene and cheerful 
countenance, up rose the mighty form of Amyas Leigh, a head 
and shoulders above his tormentor, and that slate descended on 
the bald coxcomb of Sir Vindex Brimblecombe, with so shrewd 
a blow, that slate and pate cracked at the same instant, and the 
poor pe^dagoguje dropped to the floor, and lay for dead 

After which Amyas arose, and walked out of the school, and 
so quietly home, and having taken counsel with himself, went 
to his mother, and said, “ Please, mother, Pve broken school- 
master’s head ” 

Now, Sir Richard had, twenty years ago, in like place, and 
very much in like manner, broken the head of Vindex Brimble- 
combe’s father, schoolmaster in his day, and therefore had 
a precedent to direct him, and he answered 

“ Amyas, sirrah ’ those who cannot obey, will never be fit to 
rule If thou canst not keep discipline now, thou wilt never 
make a company or a crew keep it when thou art grown Dost 
mind that, sirrah?” 

“Yes,” said Amyas 

“ Then go back to school this moment, sir, and be flogged ” 
“Very well,” said Amyas, considering that he had got off 
very cheaply, while Sir Richard, as soon as he was out of the 
room, lay back in his chair, and laughed till he cried again 
So Amyas went back, and said that he was come to be 
flogged, whereon the old schoolmaster, whose pate had been 
plastered meanwhile, wept tears of joy over the returning 
prodigal, and then gave him such a switching as he did not 
forget for eight-and-forty hours 

But that evening Sir Richard sent for old Vindex, who 
entered, trembling, cap in hand, and having primed hi with 
a cup of sack, said 
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“Well, Mr Schoolmaster 5 My godson has been somewhat 
too much for you to-day There are a couple of nobles to pay 
the doctor 

“Indeed, the boy is a brave boy, and a quick boy, Sir 
Richaid, but more forgetful than Lethe, ami it were well if 
he were away, for I shall never see him again without my head 
aching Moreover, he put my son Jack upon the fire last 
Wednesday, as yon would put a football, though he is a year 
older, your Worship, because, he said, he looked so like a 
roasting pig, Sii Richard ” 

“Alas, poor Jack^” 

“And what’s more, your Worship, he is a fire-eater and 
swash-buckler, beyond ail Christian measure, a very sucking 
Entellus, Sir Richard Last Tuesday week he fell upon a 
young man of Barnstaple, Sir Richard, a hosier’s man, sii, and 
smote him clean over the quay into the mud, because he said 
that there was a prettier maid in Barnstaple than ever Bideford 
could show, and then offered to do the same to any man who 
dare say that Mistress Rose Salterne, his Worship the Mayor’s 
daughter, was not the fairest lass in all Devon ” 

“ Eh^ Say that over again, y good sir,” quoth Sir Richard, 
who had thus arrived, as we have seen, at the second count of 
the indictment “I say, good sir, whence dost thou hear all 
these pretty stories?” 

“ My 9on Jack, Sir Richard, my son Jack” 

“Why is not the rogue at Oxford, wuth a murrain on him, 
instead of lurching about here carrying tales, and ogling the 
maidens?” " " 

“ I had hoped, Sir Richard — and therefore I said it was not 
his fault — but there w^as never a servitorship at Exeter open ” 

“Go to, man — go to’ I will speak to my brethren of the 
Trust, and to Oxford he shall go this autumn, or else to Exeter 
gaol, for a strong rogue, and a masterless man Do you hear?” 

“Hear? — oh, sir, yes’ and return thanks Jack shall go, 
Sir Richard, doubt it not — I were mad else, and, Sir Richard, 
may I go too?” 

And therewith Vmdex vanished, and Sir Richard enjoyed 
a second mighty laugh, which brought in Lady Grenvile, who 
possibly had overheard the whole, for the first words she said 
were 

“ I think, my sweet life, we had better go up to Burrough ” 

So to Burrough they went^, and after much talk, and many 
tears, matters were so concluded that Amyas Leigh found himself 
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riding joyfully towards Plymouth, by the side of Sii Richard, and, 
being handed over to Captain Drake, vanished for three years 
from the good town of Bideford 

And now he is returned in triumph, and the observed of all 
observers ^ and looks round and round, and sees all faces whom 
he expects, except one, and that the one ^^hich he had rather 
see than his mothers ^ He is not quite sure Shame on 
himself ’ 

An old red-cloaked dame in the crowd, struck by some 
sudden impulse, sprang forward, and catching hold of young 
Amyas’s sleeve — 

“Kind sir’ dear sir’ For Christ his sake ansver a poor old 
widow woman 

“What is It, dame^’’ quoth Amyas gently enough 
“Did you see my son to the Indies — my son Salvation^’' 
“Salvation^’’ replied he, with an air of one who recollected 
the name 

“Yes, sure, Salvation Yeo, of Clovelly A tall man and 
black, and sweareth awfully in his talk, the Lord forgive him’^’ 
Amyas recollected now It was the name of the sailor who 
had given him the wondrous horn five years ago 

“My good dame,” said he, “the Indies are a very large 
place, and your son may be safe and sound enough there, 
without my having seen him I knew one Salvation Yeo But 
he must have come with By»the-bye, godfather, ^has Mr 

Oxenham come home^” 

There was a dead silence for a moment among the gentle- 
men round, and then Sir Richard said solemnly, and in a low 
voice, turning away from the old dame 

“Amyas, Mr Oxenham has not come home, and from the 
day he sailed, no word has been heard of him and all his 
crew ” 

“Oh, Sir Richard’ and you kept me from sailing with him’ 
Had I known this before I went into church, I had had one 
mercy more to thank God for ” 

“Thank Him all the more in thy life, my child’” whispered 
his mother 

“ And no news of him whatsoever’^” 

“None, but that the year after he sailed, a ship belonging 
to Andrew Barker, of Bristol, took out of a Spanish caravel some- 
where off the Honduras, his two brass guns, but whence they 
came the Spaniard knew not, having bought them at Nombre 
de Dios ” 
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cried the old woman, “they brought home the guns 
and never brought home my boy^” 

“ They never saw } our boy, mother,” said Sir Richard 
“But I’ve seen him^ I saw him m a dream four years last 
Whitsuntide, as plain as I see you now, gentles, a-l}ing upon 
a rock, calling for a drop ot water to cool his tongue, like 
Dives to the toiment* Oh* dear me*” and the old dame 
wept bitterly 

Amyas was bound in all courtesy to turn his attention now 
to the show which had been piepared in his honour, and 
which was really well enough worth seeing and hearing The 
English were, m those days, an altogether dramatic people, 
ready and able, as in Bideford that day, to extemporize a 
pageant, a masque, or any effort of the Thespian art short of 
the regular drama 

So first, preceded by the w^aits, came along the bridge toward 
the Town-hall, a device prepaied by the good rector, who, 
standing by, acted as showman, and explained anxiously to the 
bystanders the import of a certain “allegory”, wherein on a 
great banner was depicted Queen Elizabeth herself, who, in 
ample ruff and farthingale, a Bible in one hand and a sword in 
the other, stood triumphant upon the necks of two sufficiently 
abject personages, whose triple tiara and imperial crown pro- 
claimed them the Pope and the King of Spain, while a label, 
issuing frt>m her royal mouth, informed the world that — 

“ By land and sea a virgin queen I reign, 

And spurn to dust both Antichrist and Spam ” 

Which, having been received with due applause, a well- 
bedizened lad, having in his cap as a posy “ Loyalty ”, stepped 
forward, and delivered himself of verses On went Loyalty, very 
w^ell pleased with himself, and next, amid much cheeimg, two 
great tinsel fish, a salmon and a trout, symbolical of the wealth 
of Torridge, waddled along They drew (or seemed to draw, 
for half the ’prentices in the town were shoving it behind, and 
cheering on the panting monarchs of the flood) a car wherein 
sate, amid reeds and river-flags, three or four pretty girls 111 
robes of grey blue spangled with gold, one with a crown of the 
sweet bog-m yrtle They stopped opposite Amyas, and she of 
the myrtle wreath began with a pretty blush to say her say 
Ending, she took the wreath of fragrant gale from her own 
head, and, stooping from the car, placed it on the head of 
Amyas Leigh 
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“ The song was not so bad — erudite, as well as prettily con- 
ceived — and, saving for a certain rustical simplicity and mono- 
syllabic baldness, smacks rather of the forests of Castaly than 
those of Torridge 

So spake my Lady Bath, whom Sir Richard wisely answered 
not 

“ Since the whole choir of Muses, madam, have migrated to 
the Court of Whitehall, no wonder if some dews of Parnassus 
should fertilize at times even our Devon moors ” 

The speaker was a tall and slim young man, some five-and- 
twenty years old, of so rare and delicate a beaut} that it 
seemed that some Greek statue had condescended to tread 
awhile this work-day earth in living flesh and blood 

Master Frank, for he it was, was dressed in the very extrava- 
gance of the fashion — not so much from vanity, as from that 
delicate instinct of self-respect which would keep some men 
spmce and spotless from one year’s end to another upon a 
desert island 

“Ah, my silver-tongued scholar’” said my Lady Bath, “and 
are you, then, the poet? or have you been drawing on the 
inexhaustible bank of your friend Raleigh, or my cousin Sidney? 
or from some fresh Shepherd’s Calendar?” 

“ Had either, Madam, been within call of my most humble 
importunities, your ears had been delectate with far nobler 
melody ” ^ 

“Go, saucy sir,” said my lady, m high glee “the pageant 
stays your supreme pleasure” 

Soon Frank’s silver voice was heard calling out — 

“Room there, good people, for the gallant ’prentice lads’” 
And on they came, headed by a giant of buckram and 
paste-board armour, forth of whose stomach looked, like a 
clock-face in a steeple, a human visage, to be greeted, as w’’as 
the fashion then, by a volley of quips and puns from high and 
low 

Young Mr William Cary, of Clovelly, who was the wit of 
those parts, opened the fire by asking him whether he were 
Goliath, Gogmagog, or Grantorto m the romance, for giants’ 
names always began with a G To which the giant’s stomach 
answered pretty surlily 

“Mine don’t, I begin with an O ” 

“Then thou criest out before thou art hurt, O cowardly 
giant’” 

“ Let me out, lads,” quoth the irascible visage, struggling in 
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his buckram pnson, ‘‘and I soon show him whether I be 
a coward ” 

“ Nay, if thou gettest out of thyself, thou wouldst be beside 
thyself, and so wert but a mad giant ” 

Whereon, up came no less a person than Vindex Brimble- 
combe, the ancient schoolmaster, with five arrd-forty boys at his 
heels, who, halting, pulled out his spectacles, and thus signified 
his forgiveness of his whilom broken head 

“That the world should have been circumnavigated, ladies 
and gentles, were matter enough of jubilation to the student of 
Herodotus and Plato, Plinius and — ahem‘ much more When the 
circumnavigators are Britons, more, again, when Damnonians ” 

“ Don’t swear, master,” said young Will Cary 
“ Gulielme Cary, Gulielme Cary, hast thou forgotten 
thy ” 

“Whippings^ Never, old lad* Go on, but let not the 
licence of the scholar overtop the modesty of the Christian ” 
“Hillo ho* schoolmaster'” shouted a voice from behind, 
“move on, and make way for Father Neptune*” Whereon 
a whole storm of raillery fell upon the hapless pedagogue 
“Now, lads'” cried Neptune, “hand me my parable thaPs 
writ for me, and here goeth *” And at the top of his bull-voice 
he began roaring — 

“ Here be fi\e Bideford men, 

Which have sail’d the world around ” 

■» ^ 

“Holla, boys* holla* Blow up, Triton, and bring forward 
the freedom of the seas ” 

Triton, roaring through a conch, brought forward a cockle- 
shell full of salt water, and delivered it solemnly to Amyas, 
who, of course, put a noble into it, and returned it after 
Grenvile had done the same 

The moment Amyas had an opportunity, he asked his 
brother Frank, somewhat peevishly, where Rose Salterne was 
“What* the mayor’s daughter? With her uncle by Kilk- 
hampton, I believe ” 

Now cunning Master Frank, whose daily wish was to “ seek 
peace and ensue it ”, told Amyas this, because he must needs 
speak the truth, but he was purposed at the same time to speak 
as little truth as he could, for fear of accidents, and, therefore, 
omitted to tell his brother how that he, two days before, had 
entreated Rose Salterne herself to appear as the nymph of Tor- 
ridge, which honour she, who had no objection either to exhibit 
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her pretty face, to recite pretty poetry, or to be trained thereto 
by the cynosure of North Devon, would have assented willingly, 
but that her father stopped the pietty project by a peremptory 
counter«move, and packed her off, in spite of her tears, to the 
said uncle on the Atlantic cliffs 

During the three years of Amyas’s absence, Rose Salterne 
had grown into so beautiful a giil of eighteen, that half North 
Devon was mad about the “Rose of Torridge”, as she was 
called, and there was not a gallant for ten miles round who 
would not have gone to Jerusalem to win her So that all 
along the vales of Torridge and of Taw, and even away to 
Ciovelly, not a gay bachelor but was frowning on his fellows, 
and viemg with them in the fashion of his clothes, the set of his 
ruffs, the harness of his horse, the carnage of his hawks, the 
pattern of his sword-hilt 


CHAPTER III 

OF TWO GENTLEMEN OF WALES, AND HOW THEY HUNTED 
WITH THE HOUNDS, AND YET RAN WITH THE DEER 

Amyas slept that night a tired and yet a troubled sleep, and 
his mother and Frank, as they bent o\eT his pillow, could see 
that his brain was busy with many dreams 

And no wonder, for over and above all the excitement of 
the day, the recollection of John Oxenham had taken strange 
possession of his mind, and all that evening Amyas was 
recalling to himself every look and gesture of the lost adven- 
turer till he retiied to sleep, only to renew the fancy m his 
dreams At last he found himself, he knew not how, sailing 
westward ever, up the wake of the setting sun, in chase of a 
tiny sail which was John Oxenham’s And then the moon 
arose, and in a moment John Oxenham’s ship was close 
aboard, her sails were torn and fluttering, the pitch was 
streaming from her sides, her ^Iwarks were rotting to decay 
And what was that line of dark objects dangling along the 
mam-yard^ — A line of hanged men’ And, horror of horrors, 
from the yard arm close above him, John Oxenham’s corpse 
looked down with gra\e light eyes, and beckoned and pointed, 
as if to show him his way, and strove to speak, and could not. 
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till he sprang up, and woke with a shout of terror, and found 
himself l>ing in the little coved chamber m dear old Bunough, 
with the grey autumn morning already stealing m 

Feverish ^and excited, he tried in vain to sleep again, and 
after an hour’s tossing, rose and dressed, and started for a 
bathe on his beloved old pebble ridge 

He walked down to the pebble ridge Sniffing the keen 
salt air like a young sea-dog, he stripped and plunged into the 
breakers, and dived, and rolled, and tossed about the foam 
with staiwari: arms, till he heard himselt hailed from off the 
shore, and looking up, saw standing on the top of the rampart 
the tall figure of his cousin Eustace 

Amyas was half-disappointed at his coming Nevertheless, 
not having seen Eustace for three years, it was but civil to 
scramble out and dress, while his cousin walked up and down 
upon the turf inside 

Eustace Leigh was the son of a younger brother of Leigh of 
Bunough, a brother who had more or less cut himself off from 
his family, and indeed from his countr}men, by remaining a 
Papist The penal laws never troubled him Moreover, in 
such a no-man’s land and end-of-all-the-earth was that old 
house at Moorwmstow, that a dozen conspiracies might have 
been hatched there without anyone hearing of it, and Jesuits 
and seminary priests skulked in and out all the year round, 
unquestioned though unblest, and found a sort of piquant 
pleasure,®" like naughty boys who have crept into the store- 
closet, in living in mysterious little dens in a lonely turret, and 
going up through a trap-door to celebrate mass in a secret 
chamber in the roof, vhere they were allowed by the powers 
that were to play as much as they chose at persecuted saints, 
and preach about hiding in dens and caves of the earth 

Eustace Leigh was not a bad fellow at heart, but he had 
been chosen by the harpies at home on account of his 
peculiar vocation ”, in plain English, because the wily priests 
had seen in him certain capacities of vague, hysterical fear of 
the unseen, and with them that tendency to be a rogue, which 
superstitious men nearly always have 

He had returned to England about a month before, m 
obedience to the proclamation which had been set forth that 
“ whosoever had children, wards. See , in the parts beyond the 
seas, should send in their names to the ordinary, and within four 
months call them home again” So Eustace was now sta}ing 
with his father at Chapel, having, nevertheless, his private 
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matters to transact on behalf of the virtuous society by which 
he had been brought up, and one of these private matters had 
brought him to Bideford the night before 

So he sat down beside Amyas on the pebbles, and looked at 
him all over out of the corners of his eyes very gently, as if he 
did not wish to hurt him, or even the flies on his back, and 
Amyas faced right round, and looked him full in the face, with 
the heartiest of smiles, and held out a lion’s paw, which Eustace 
took rapturously, and a great shaking of hands ensued 

“Hold hard, old lad,” said Amyas, “before you break my 
elbow And where do you come from^” 

“From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it,” said he, with a little smile and nod of mys- 
terious self-importance 

“Like the devil, eh? Well, every man has his pattern 
How IS my uncle 

“Ah, my dearest cousin said Eustace, “how disappointed 
I was this morning at finding I had arrived just a day too late 
to witness your triumph’ But I hastened to your home as 
soon as I could, and learning from your mother that I should 
find you here, hurried down to bid you welcome again to 
Devon ” 

“Well, old lad, it does look very natural to see you I 
often used to think of you walking the deck o nights Uncle 
and the girls are all right, then? But is the old pony dead yet^ 
And how’s Dick the smith, and Nancy ^ Grown a fme maid 
by now, I warrant ’Slid,^ it seems half a life that I’ve been 
away ” 

“And you really thought of your poor cousin? Be sure that 
he, too, thought of you, and offered up nightly his weak prayers 
for your safety (doubtless, not without avail) to those saints, to 
whom would that you ” 

“Humph’” said Amyas “Here’s Frank, let him answer” 

And as he spoke, up came Frank, and after due greetings, 
sat down beside them on the ridge 

“Walk round with us by Appledore,” said Frank, “and then 
home to breakfast ” 

But Eustace declined, having immediate business, he said, 
in Northam town, and then m Bideford, and so left them to 
lounge for another half-hour on the beach, his cousins going 
merrily, like honest men, along the straight road across the 
turf, arrived m Appledore, opposite the little “Mariner’s Rest” 

I ss God’s {eye) lid 
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Inn, just in time to see what Eustace had taken so much 
trouble to hide from them, namely, four of Mr Thomas Leigh’s 
hoises standing at the door 

‘‘ What strange cattle has he been importing now^ Look at 
that three-legged fellow, trying to get aloft on the wrong side 
How he claws at his horse’s ribs, like a cat scratching at an 
elder-stem 

At last the poor man, by dint of a chair, was mounted 
safely, while his fellow-sti anger, a burly, coarse-looking man, 
equally gay, and rather more handy, made so fierce a rush at 
his saddle, that, like “vaulting ambition which o’erleaps its 
self”, he “fell on t’other side” or would have fallen, had he 
not been brought up short by the shoulders of the ostler at his 
off stirrup In which shock off came hat and feather 

“ Pardie, the bulldog-faced one is a fighting-man Dost see, 
Franks he has had his head broken ” 

“That scar came not, my son, but by a pair of most 
Catholic and apostolic scissors My gentle buzzaid, that is 
a priest’s tonsure ” 

“Hang the dog* Oh, that the sailors may but see it, and 
put him over the quay-head I’ve half a mind to go and do 
it myself ” 

“My dear Amyas,” said Frank, laying two fingers on his 
arm, “these men, whosoever they are, are the guests of our 
uncle, and therefore the guests of our family ” 

“What a plague is one to do, then^ That fellow was a 
Papist sp^^” 

“Of course he was’” said Frank 

“Then, what is one to do, if the whole country is full of 
them^” 

“Not to make fools of ourselves about them, and so leave 
them to make fools of themselves ” 

“That’s all very fine, but — well, I shall remember the 
villain’s face if I see him again ” 

“ There is no harm m that,” said Frank 
“ Glad you think so ” 

“Don’t quarrel with me, Amyas, the first day” 

“Quarrel with thee, my darling old fellow’ I had sooner 
kiss the dust off thy feet, if I were worthy of it So now away 
home, my inside cries cupboard ” 

In the meanwhile, Messrs Evans and Morgans were riding 
away, as fast as the rough by-lanes would let them, along the 
fresh coast of the bay, steering carefully clear of Northam town 
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on the one hand, and on the other, of Portledge, where dwelt 
that most Protestant justice of the peace, Mr Coffin And it 
was well for them that neither Am}- as Leigh, nor indeed any 
other loyal Englishman, was by when they entered, as they 
shortl}- did, the lonely woods which stretch along the southern 
wall of the ba> For there Eustace Leigh pulled up short, 
and both he afid his groom, leaping from their horses, knelt 
down humbly m the wet grass, and implored the blessing of 
the two valiant gentlemen of Wales, w^ho, having graciously 
bestowed it wnth three fingers apiece, became thenceforth no 
longer Morgan Evans and Evan Morgans, Welshmen and 
gentlemen, but Father Parsons and Father Campion, Jesuits, 
and gentlemen in no sense in which that word is applied m 
th& book 

After a few minutes the party were again in motion, ambling 
steadily and cautiously along the high table-land, tow^ards Moor- 
wmstow, in the west Just as they got opposite Clovelly Dike, 
up from the ditch, as if rising out of the earth, burst through 
the furze-bushes an armed cavalier 

“Pardon, gentlemen’” shouted he, as the Jesuit and his 
horse recoiled against the groom “Stand, for your lives’” 
The horseman dashed across the nose of Eustace Leigh’s 
horse, with a “Hillo, old lad’ w^here ridest so eaily^” and 
peeling dowm for a moment into the ruts of the narrow track- 
way, struck spurs into his horse, shouting, “A fresh slot’ right 
aw^ay for Hartland’ Forward, gentlemen all’ follow, follow, 
follow ’ ” 

“Who is the roysterer?” asked Paisons loftily 
“Will Cary, of Clovelly, an awful heretic and here come 
more behind ” 

And as he spoke, four or five more mounted gallants plunged 
in and out of the great dikes, and thundered on behind the 
party Mr Morgan Evans gave himself up at once to abject 
despair, and as he bumped and rolled along, sought vainly for 
comfort in professional ejaculations m the Latin tongue 

Now riding on his quarter, not in the rough trackway like 
a cockney, but through the soft heather like a sportsman, was 
a very gallant knight, Richard Grenvfle by name, who pushed 
his horse alongside of Mr Eustace Leigh, and at the first check 
said, with two low bows towards the two strangers “I hope 
Mr Leigh will do me the honour of introducing me to his 
guests ” 

After which, the only thing which poor Eustace could do was 
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to introduce in due form Mr Evan Morgans and Mr Klorgan 
Evans 

‘^Gentleman,” said Sir Richard blandly, cap m hand, ‘ I 
fear that your mails must have been somewhat m your way 
m this unexpected gallop If you will permit my groom, who 
IS behind, to disencumber you of them and carry them to 
Chapel, you will both confer an honour on me, » and be enabled 
yourselves to see the mort more pleasantly ” 

A twinkle of fun, in spite of all his efforts, played about 
good Sir Richaid’s eye as he gave this searching hint The 
two Welsh gentlemen stammered out clumsy thanks, and plead- 
mg great haste and fatigue from a long journey, contrived to 
fall to the rear and vanish with their guides, as soon as the slot, 
had been recovered 

“WilL’’ said Sir Richard, pushing alongside of young Ca^- 
‘‘ Your worship^” 

“Jesuits, Will'” 

“Shall I and young Coffin on and stop them^” 

“No, give the devil rope, and he will hang himself Keep 
thy tongue at home, and thine eyes too. Will ” 

“How then^” 

“Let Clovelly beach be watched night and day like any 
mouse-hole No one can land round Harty Point with these 
south-westers Stop every fellow who has the ghost of an Irish 
bi pgu^ come he m or go he out, and send him over to me ” 
‘^^me one should guard Bude-haven, sir ” 

“Leav« that to me Now then, forward, gentlemen all, or 
the stag will take the sea at the Abbey ” 

And on they crashed down the Hartland glens, through the 
oak-scrub and the great crown-ferns Eustace Leigh had other 
thoughts and other cares than the safety of his father’s two 
mysterious guests, important as that was in his eyes, for he 
was one of the many who had drunk in sweet poison (though 
m his case it could hardly be called sweet) from the magic 
glances of the Rose of Torndge He had seen her in the 
town, and for the first time m his life fallen utterly in love 
But as yet his suit was m very embryo He could not even 
tell whether Rose knew of his love, and he wasted miserable 
hours in maddening thoughts, and tossed all night upon his 
sleepless bed, and rose next morning fierce and pale, to invent 
fresh excuses for going over to his uncle’s house, and lingering 
about the fruit which he dared not snatch 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TWO W4yS OF BEING CROSSED IN LOVE 

One da} as, Eustace entered his father^s private room, after 
his usual visit to the null, he could hear voices high in dispute, 
Paisons, as usual, Dlustermg, Mr Leigh, peevishly deprecating, 
and Campion, v^ho was really the sweetest-natured of men, 
tr}ing to pour oil on the troubled waters 

‘ yiy excellent sir,” said Mr Leigh, ‘‘does not yoar very 
presence heie show how I am affected toward the holy cause 
of the Catholic faith ^ But I cannot m the meanwhile forget 
that I am an Englishman 

“And wnat is England^” said Parsons “A heretic and 
schismatic Babylon, whereof it is written, ‘Come out of her, 
my people, lest }0u be partaker of her plagues^” 

“Aly dear sir, recollect that I have sworn allegiance to 
Queen Elizabeth’’’ 

“Yes, sir, you hav^e, sir, and, as I have shown at large 
in m} writings, }ou were absolved from that allegiance from 
the moment that the bull of Pius the Fifth declared her 
a heretic and excommunicate, and thereby to have foifeited 
all dominion whatsoever” 

“Take care, sir, for God’s sake, take care’” said Mr Leigh 
Right or wrong, I cannot have such language used m my 
house For the sake of my wife and children, I cannot’” 

“ M> dear brother Parsons, deal more gently with the flock,” 
interposed Campion “Your opinion, though probable, as 
I well know, in the e}es of most of our order, is hardly safe 
enough here, the opposite is at least so safe that Mr Leigh 
ma} well excuse his conscience for accepting it ” 

“ Our Queen is a very good queen, if Heaven would but grarit 
her repentance, and turn her to the true faith I have never 
troubled about religion, nor any one else that I know of m the 
West country ” 

“You forget Mr Trudgeon, of Launceston, father, and poor 
Father Ma}ne,” interposed Eustace, who had by this time 
dipped in 

“ And pray,” cried poor Leigh, “ what the devil brought Cuth- 
bert Mayne to the gallows, and turned Mr Trudgeon out of 
house and home, but just such treasonable talk as Mr Parsons 
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ust needs hold m m) house, to make a beggar of me and my 
children, as he will before he has done ” 

‘‘The blessed Virgin forbid ^ ” said Campion 
“Til tell you what, gentlemen,’’ said Mr Leigh, “I don’t 
think the declaration was needed After the new law of 1571 
was made, it was never put in force till Mayne and Trudgeon 
made fools of themselves, and that was full six >ears ” 

“Your son, sir, reverences his spiritual fathers too well to 
listen to the temptations of his earthly father ” 

“God help me* ” — and the poor man’s eyes fairly filled with 
tears 

Now was Eustace’s turn to be roused, for, after all, he was 
an Englishman and a gentleman, and he said, kindly enough, 
but firmly — 

“Courage, my dearest father Remember that I am still 
your son, and not a Jesuit yet, and whether I ever become 
one, I promise you, will depend mainly on the treatment which 
you meet with at the hands of these reverend gentlemen, for 
whom I, as having brought them hither, must consider myself 
as surety to you ” 

If a powder-barrel had exploded in the Jesuits’ faces, they 
could not have been more amazed Campion looked blank at 
Parsons, and Parsons at Campion 
At last Parsons spoke 

“There’s a woman in the wind I’ll lay my life on it 
I saw him blush up crimson yesterday, when his mother 
asked him whether some Rose Salterne or other was still in 
the neighbourhood ” 

“A woman ^ Well, the spirit may be willing, though the 
flesh be weak We will inquire into this The youth may 
do us good service as a layman , and if anything should happen 
to his elder brother, he is heir to some wealth 

Father Campion asked Father Francis, the household chap- 
lain, to allow him, as an especial favour, to hear Eustace’s 
usual confession on the ensuing Friday 

Campion heard Eustace’s confession , and by putting to him 
such questions as may be easily conceived by those who know 
anything about the confessional, discovered satisfactorily enough, 
that he was what Campion would have called “ m love ” He 
smiled, and set to w^ork next vigorously to discover who the 
lady might be 

At last, when Campion had asked something about her 
worldly wealth, Eustace saw a door of escape and sprang at it 
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if she be a heretic, she is heiress to one of the 
"wealthiest merchants in Devon ” 

“ Ah ’ said Campion thoughtfully “ And she is but eigh- 
teen, you say?” 

‘‘ Only eighteen ” 

“Ah' well, mjt son, there is time She may be reconciled 
to the Church, oi you may change” 

“ I shall die first ” 

“Ah, poor lad' Well, she may be reconciled, and her 
wealth may be of use to the cause of heaven ” 

“ And it shall be of use Only absolve me, and let me be 
at peace ” 

And so Eustace was absolved, after w^hich Campion added 
“This is indeed well,' my son for there is a thing to be 
done now, but it may be at the risk of life” 

“I will go,” said Eustace, “to-morrow is the 25th, and 
I know a sure and easy place Your friend seems to know 
these shores weli^ 

“Ah' what is it we do not know?” said Campion, with 
a mysterious smile “And now?” 

“And now, to prove to you how I trust to you, you shall 
come with me, and see this — the lady of whom I spoke, and 
judge for yourself whether my fault is not a venial one ” 

“Ah, my son, have I not absolved you already? What 
have I to do with fair faces? Nevertheless, I will come, both 
to show you that I trust you, and it may be to help towards 
reclaiming a heretic, and saving a lost soul who knows?” 

So the two set out together, and, as it was appointed, 
they had just got to the top of the hill between Chapel and 
Stow mill, when up the lane came none other than Mistress 
Rose Salterne herself, in all the glories of a new scarlet hood, 
from under which her large dark languid eyes gleamed soft 
lightnings through poor Eustace’s heart and marrow Up to 
them she tripped on delicate ankles and tiny feet, tall, lithe, 
and graceful, a true West-country lass 

“ There'” whispered he, trembling from head to foot “ Can 
you excuse me now?” 

“ I had excused you long ago,” said the kind-hearted father 
“Will you let me return for a moment? I will follow you, 
let me go'” 

Campion saw that it was of no use to say no, and nodded 
Eustace darted from his side, and, running across a field, met 
Rose full at the next turn of the road 

(0 986 ) 
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“I came back to speak to you, Rose — Miss Salterne, I 
mean 

To me> ’ 

She shrank back somewhat frightened 
‘‘Do not stir, do not go, I implore you* Rose, only hear 
me*” And fiercely and passionately seizing -her by the hand, 
he poured out the whole story of his love, heaping her with 
every fantastic epithet of admiration which he could devise, 
but there was a quiver in his voice, and a fire in his e}e, fiom 
which she shrank by instinct 

“ Let me go*” she said, “you are too rough, sir* Remember 
that I am alone Leave me, go* or I will call for help*” 

“I thought so* Some one of those gay gallants has been 

beforehand with me Tell me who ” 

But she broke from him, and passed him, and fled down the 
lane 

“ Mark it*” he cried, after her “You shall rue the day when 
you despised Eustace Leigh* Mark it, proud beauty*” And 
he turned back to join Campion, who stood in some trepidation 
“You have not hurt the maiden, my son? I thought I heard 
a scream ” 

And so Eustace Leigh played his move, and lost it 
Rose Salterne was a thorough specimen of a West coast 
maiden, full of passionate impulsive affections, and wild dreamy 
imaginations She did not bieak her heart for any of her 
admirer?, and why should they break theirs for her *2 They 
were all very charming, each in his way, but one of them 
was not so very much better than the other 

Of course, Mr Frank Leigh was the most charming, and 
very charming was Mr William Cary, with his quips and his 
jests, and his galliards and lavoltas 

And Mr Hugh Fortescue, too — people said that he was 
certain to become a great soldier — perhaps as great as his 
brother Arthur He was but the younger son of an innumer- 
able family, but then, so was Amyas Leigh She could not 
help thinking a good deal about him, and his voyage, and the 
reports of his great strength, and beauty, and valour In her 
last night’s dream the figure of Amyas had been even more 
forward and troublesome than that of Frank or the rest 
But, moreover, another figure had been forward and trouble- 
some enough in last night’s sleep-world, and forward and 
troublesome enough, too, now m to-day’s waking-world, namely, 
Eustace, the rejected How strange that she should have 

(C986) I 
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dreamt of him the night before t and dreamt, too, of his 
hghting with Mr Frank and Mr Amyas 

Poor little Rose t Had she but had a mother * She was too 
shy to tell her aunt her mighty troubles She would go and see 
Lucy Passmoie, the white witch, Lucy knew" everything, Lucy 
would tell hei what to do, perhaps even whom to marry 

Luc} was a fat, jolly woman of fifty Her qualifications as 
white witch were boundless cunning, equally boundless good 
nature, considerable knowledge of human weaknesses, some 
mesmeric powti, some skill m '‘yarbs”, as she called her 
simples, a firm faith in the virtue of her own incantations, 
and the facultj of holding hei tongue By dint of these she 
contrned to gam a fair share of money, and also (which she 
liked e\en better) of power, among the simple folk for many 
miles round 

The Piophetess, w^hen Rose approached her oracular cave, 
was seated on a tripod in front of the fire, distilling strong 
waters out of penny rojal But no sooner did her distim 
gyished \isitor appear at the hatch, than the still was left to 
take care of itself, and a clean apron and mutch having 
been slipt on, Lucy welcomed Rose with endless courtesies, 
and — Bless mj dear soul alive, whoever would have thoughf 
to see the Rose of Torndge to m> poor little place' 

‘'Well, nn dear ^young lad}, and what is it I can do for }et 
For I guess }ou want a bit of old Luc>’s help, eh? Though 
Pm most mazed to see ye here, surely I should have sup 
posed that pretty face could manage they sort of matters foi 
Itself Eh?’^ 

Rose, thus bluntly charged, confessed at once, and, with 
man} blushes and hesitations, made her soon understand that 
what she wanted was “To have her fortune told” 

‘‘Well, well,” said Lucy, “think over it, my dear life, and if 
you did set }our mind on any one— why, then— then mavbe I 
might help } ou to a sight of him ” 

“A sight of him?” 

“ His sperrit, dear life, his spernt only, I mane ” 

Rose Sighed, and stirred the ashes about vehemently 
I must first know who it is to be If you could show me 
that— now" ” 

“Oh, I can show you that, tu, I can Why, vou’m not 
afraid to goo into the say by night for a minute, are vou? 
And to morrow night would serve, too, 'twill be just low tide 
to midnight " 
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“ If you come with me perhaps 

“Hi come, ril come, and stand within call, to be sure 
Only do ye mind this, dear soul alive, not to goo telling a 
crumb about mun, noo, not for the world, or 5 ^ull see nought 
at all, indeed, now Do }e try my bit of a charm, now * do ye 5’^ 
Rose could not resist the temptation, aiTd between them 
both the charm was agreed on, and the next night was fixed 
for its trial, on the payment of certain current coins of the 
realm, and, slipping a tester into the dame’s hand as earnest, 
Rose went away home, and got there in safety 

But in the meanwhile, at the very hour that Eustace had 
been prosecuting his suit in the lane at Moorwinstow, a very 
different scene was being enacted in Mrs Leigh’s room at 
Burrough 

For the night before Amyas went in, and found Frank laid on 
the outside of his bed not yet undrest 

So Amyas sat down, and told but somehow, eveiy story 
which he tried to tell came round, by crooked paths, >et sure, 
to none other point than Rose Salterne, and how he thought of 
her here, and thought of her there 

“ And oh, Frank, I could hardly think of anything but her in 
the church the other day, God foigive me^ and it did seem so 
hard for hers to be the only face which I did not see — and I 
have not seen her yet either ” 

“ So I thought, dear lad,” said Frank, with one of his sweetest 
smiles, *‘and tried to get her father to let her impersonate the 
nymph of Torridge ” 

“ Did you, you dear kind fellow? That would have been too 
delicious ” 

“Just so, too delicious, wherefore, I suppose, it was ordained 
not to be, that which was being delicious enough ” 

“ And is she as pretty as ever?” 

“Ten times as pretty, dear lad, as half the young fellows 
round have discovered If you mean to win her and wear 
her you will have rivals enough to get rid of” 

“Humph’” said Amyas, “I hope I shall not have to make 
short work with some of them ” 

The next morning, according to his wont, he went into his 
mother’s room But coming gently to the door, for fear of 
disturbing her, and entering unperceived, beheld a sight which 
stopped him short 

Mrs Leigh was sitting in her chair, with her face bowed 
fondly down upon the head of his brother Frank, who knelt 
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before her, his face buried in her lap Then mother was just 
finishing the last words of a well-known text — ‘Tor my sake, 
and the Gospd s, shall lecene a hundredfold in this piesent life, 
fatheis, and mothers, and brothers, and sisters ” 

‘‘ But not a wife inteirupted Frank, with a voice stifled with 
sobs, “that was"too precious a gift for even Him to promise to 
those who up a first love for His sake* No, Mother*” 
said he, “I am }our son, and God’s, and }ou shall know^ it, 
even tnough AVm}as never does*” And he looked up with his 
cLai blue e}es and white forehead, and his face was as the face 
of an angel 

Both of them saw that Amyas w^as present, and started and 
blushed His mother motioned him away with her eyes, and 
he went quietly out, as one stunned Why had his name been 
mentioned^ 

Love, cunning love, told him all at once He strode and 
tramped up and down the shell-paved garden w^alks for a full 
half hour, till Frank’s voice (as cheerful as ever, though he 
more than suspected all) called him 

“Come in to bieakfast, lad, and stop grinding and creaking 
upon those miserable limpets, before thou hast set ever) tooth 
in my head on edge*” 

Am\as, wfliether by dint of holding his head straight, or by 
higher means, had got the thoughts of the said head straight 
enough b) this time 

“Look here, brother Frank*” said Amjas, “Fve thought it 
all over in the gaiden, and I was an ass and a braggart for 
talking to }ou as I did last night Of course you love her* 
Ever} bod) must, and I was a fool for not recollecting that, 
and if >ou love her, your taste and mine agree, and what can be 
better > What must be must, man is but dust, if you can’t get 
crumb, you must fain eat crust So I’ll go and join the army 
m Ireland, and get it out of my head, for cannon-balls fright 
away love as well as poverty does, and that’s all I’ve got to sa) ” 
Wherewith Am) as sat down, and returned to the beer, while 
Mrs Leigh wept tears of joy 

“Amvas* Amvas*” said Frank, “you must not throw" aw^a} 
the hopes of years, and for me, too* Oh, how just was your 
parable’ Ah* mother mine’ to what use is all my scholarship 
and my philosophy, when this dear simple sailor-Iad outdoes me 
at the first trial of courtesy * ” 

“IMy children, m> children, which of you shall I love best? 
Which of you is the more noble ^ I thanked God this morning 
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for having given me one such son, but to have found that I 
possess two*” And Mrs Leigh laid her head on the table, and 
buried her face m her hands, while the generous battle went on 


CHAPTER V 

CLOVELLY COURT IN THE OLDEN TIME 

The next morning Amyas Leigh was not to be found Not 
that he had gone out to drown himself m despair, or even to 
bemoan himself ‘‘down by the Torridge side” He had simply 
ridden off, Frank found, to Sir Richard Grenvile at Stow 
So Frank took horse and rode thereon ten miles or more, 
and then, as there were no inns on the road in those days, or 
indeed in these, and he had some ten miles more of hilly road 
before him, he turned down the hill towards Cloveliy Court 
And when he walked self-invited in the long, dark wainscoted 
hall of the Court, the first object he beheld was the mighty form 
of Amyas, who, seated at the long table, was alternately burying 
his face m a pasty and the pasty in his face, his sorrows having, 
as it seemed, only sharpened his appetite, while young Will 
Cary, kneeling on the opposite bench, with his elbows on the 
table, wa^ in that graceful attitude laying down the law fiercely 
to him in a low" voice 

‘ Hallo, lad*” cried Amyas, “come hither and deliver me 
out of the hands of this fire-eater, who I verily believe wull kill 
me, if I do not let him kill someone else ” 

“Ah* Mr Frank,” said Will Cary, “I was telling Amyas, 
that Tom Coffin, of Portledge, I will stand him no longer” 
“Let him be, then,” said Amyas, “he could stand very well 
by himself when I saw him last ” 

“ Plague on you, hold your tongue Has he any right to look 
at me as he does, whenever I pass him^” 

“That depends on how he looks, a cat may look at a king, 
provided she don't take him foi a mouse ” 

“ Oh, I know" how he looks, and what he means too, and he 
shall stop, or I will stop him And the other day when I spoke 
of Rose Salterne” — “Ah*” groaned Frank, “Ate’s apple 
again * ” — “ (never mind what I said) he burst out laughing m 
my face* and is not that a fair quarreP” 
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'‘My dear knight of the burning pestle, I have a plan, 
a device, a disentanglement, according to most approved rules 
of chivalry Let us fix a day, and summon by tuck of drum all 
young gentlemen under the age of thirty, dwelling within fifteen 
miles of the habitation of that peerless Guana Afterwards all 
the young gentkmen shall adjourn into a convenient field, and 
there stripping to our shirts, with rapiers of equal length and 
keenest temper, each shall slay his man, and the conquerors 
fight again till all be dead and out of then woes, after which 
tne survnor, bewailing before heaven and earth the cruelty of 
our Fair Onana, shall fall gracefully upon his sword, and so end 
the woes of this our lovelorn generation ” 

“ Reailv,’* said Cary, this is too bad ’’ 

“So is, pardon me, your fighting Mr Coffin with anything 
longer than a bodkin ” 

“Well,” said Will penitently, “you are a great scholar, Mr 
Frank, and you speak like one, but gentlemen must fight some- 
times, or where would be their honour^” 

“And I can tell >ou. Will,” said Am>as, “I am not troubled 
with fear of ghosts, but when I cut off the Frenchman’s head, 
I said to myself, ‘If that braggart had been slandering me 
instead of her Gracious Majesty, I should expect to see that 
head lying on my pillow every time I went to bed at night ’ ” 

“ God forbid * ” said Will with a shudder “ But what shall 
I do^ for to the market to-morrow I will go, if it were chokeful 
of Coffins, and a ghost in each coffin of the lot ” 

“And now to my business,” said Frank “I have to take 
this runaway }outh here home to his mother, and if he will not 
go quietly, I have orders to carry him across my saddle ” 
“Stop,” said Cary “You must stay here to-night, for 
good fellowship’s sake There, Mr Frank, can you construe 
that for me? Speak low, there comes my father, you had 
better give me the letter again Well, father, whence this 
morning?” 

“Eh, company here^ Young men, you are always welcome 
and such as you How is your good mother, Frank, eh? 
Where have I been, WilP Round the house-farm to look at 
the beeves hat, Master Amyas, spoiling your appetite with 
strong ale? Better have tried sack, lad, have some now with 
e” 

And the worth) old gentleman having finished, settled him- 
self on a great bench inside the chimney 

“My friends write me from the Netherlands,” said Frank, 
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‘‘that our men are falling into a swinish trick of swilling like the 
Hollanders Heaven grant that they may not bring home the 
fashion with them ’ 

‘‘A man must drink, they say, or die of the ague, in those 
vile swamps,” said Amyas “When the} get home heie, they 
will not need it ” 

“Heaven grant it,” said Frank, “and there are many of our 
men out there wuth Mr Champernoun ” 

“Ah,” said Cary, “there, as in Ireland, we are pioving her 
Majesty’s saying true, that Devonshire is her right hand, and 
the young children thereof like the arrows in the hand of the 
giant ” 

“And where,” asked Amyas, “is Davils of Marsland, who 
used to teach me how to catch trout, when I was staying down 
at Stow^ He is in Ireland, too, is he not^” 

“Ah, my lad,” said Mr Cary, “that is a sad story I thought 
all England had known it^” 

“You forget, sir, I am a stranger Surely he is not dead^’ 

“ Murdered foully, lad > IMurdered like a dog, and by tue 
man whom he had treated as his soni” 

“His blood is avenged^” said Amyas fiercely 
“Stay, dont cry out again I must tell my story my own 
way It was last July — was it not, WilP — over comes to Ireland 
Saunders, one of those Jesuit foxes, as the Pope’s legate, with 
money and bulls, and a banner hallowed by the Pope, and the 
devil knosvs what beside, and with him James Fitzmaunce, the 
same fellow who had sworn on his knees to Periott, m the 
church at Kiimallock, to be a true liegeman to Queen Elizabeth, 
and confirmed it by all his saints, and such a world of his Irish 
howling, that Perrott told me he was fain to stop his own ears 
Well, the Most Catholic King fits him out, and sends him off 
on such another errand as Stukely’s — though I will say, for the 
honour of Devon, if Stukely lived like a fool, he died like an 
honest man ” 

“Sir Thomas Stukely dead, too^” said Amyas 
“Wait a while, lad, and you shall have that tragedy afterwards 
Well, where was I^ Oh, Fitzmaunce and the Jesuits land at 
Smerwick wuth three ships, but m the meanwhile one of the 
Courtenays — a Courtenay of Haccombe — -lying at anchor near 
by m a ship of war of his, cuts out the three ships, and cuts off 
the Dons from the sea John and James Desmond, with some 
small rabble, go over to the Spaniards Then in comes poor 
Davils, sent down by the Lord Deputy to charge Desmond and 
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bis brothers, in the Queen’s name, to assault the Spaniards 
ell, poor Davils, seeing that there was no fight m them, goes 
back tor help, and sleeps that night at some place called Tralee 
But in the dead of night, who should come in but James Des- 
mond, sword in hand, with a dozen of his ruffians at his heels, 
eatri wnth his ghb over his ugly face, and his skene in his hand 
l)a\ ils springs up in bed, and asks but this, ' What is the matter, 
m\ whereon the treacherous villain, without giving him 

time to si\ a pra>er, strikes at him, naked as he was, crying, 

* 1 hou shalt be m\ father no longer, nor I thy son * Thou 
shall die ’ ’ and at that ail the rest fall on him ” 

* I would go a hundred miles to see that Desmond hanged 
said Am} as, while great tears ran down his face 

“Poor i\lr Davils f And now^ what is the story of Sir 
Thomas?’' 

“Your brother must tell you that, lad, I am somewhat out 
of breath ” 

“And I have a right to tell it,” said Frank, with a smile 
“When I was at Rome I saw poor Stukely often I w^ent 
down to Cnita Vecchia to see him off, and though his younger 
by many years, I could not but take the liberty of entreat- 
ing him, as a gentleman and a man of Devon, to consider his 
faith to his Queen and the honour of his country There were 
high*words between us, God forgive me if I spoke too fiercely, 
for I never saw him again ” 

“ How did he die, then, after all?” # 

“ On his voyage he touched m Portugal King Sebastian was 
just sailing for Africa with his new ally, Mohammed, the Prince 
of Fez, to help King Abdallah, and conquer what he could He 
persuaded Stukely to go with them Abdallah, and bis son 
Mohammed, all perished in the first battle at Alcazar, and 
Stukely, surrounded and overpowered, fought till he could fight 
no more, and then died like a hero with all his wounds m front, 
and may God have mercy on his souT” 

Will Cary, drawing his chair close to Frank’s, put quietly into 
his hand a dirty letter 

“ This was the letter left for me,” whispered he, “ by a country 
fellow this morning Look at it, and tell me what I am to do ” 
Frank opened, and read 

“ Mister Cary, be } on wary, 

By deer park end to night 
Yf Insh ffoxe com out of rocks 
Grip and hold hym tight 
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Whereon Amyas was called to counsel, as soon as Mr Cary 
could be stopped m a long cross-examination of him as to Mr 
Doughty’s famous trial and execution 
Amyas pondered awhile, thrusting his hands into his long 
curls, and then 

“Will, ni}- lad, have }ou been watching at the Deer Park End 
of late^” 

“Never ” 

“Where, then^” 

“At the town-beach ’’ 

“Where else^” 

‘ At the town head ” 

“Where else^” 

“Why, the fellow is turned lawyer f Above Freshwatei ” 
“Where is Fieshwater^” 

“\Vh}, wheie the waterfall comes over the cliff, half a mile 
from the town There is a path there up into the foiest ” 

“ I know ril watch there to night ” 

“But why are }0u so ready to watch Freshwater to-night, 
Master Am}as^” 

“Because, sir, Fieshwater is as lonely as the Bermudas, and. 
they can beach a boat up under the cliff at all tides, and in all 
weathers, except north and noT-west I have done it many a 
time, w hen I w'as a boy ” 

“And give us the fruit of your experience now m your o^d 
age, eh^ Well, you have a grey head on green shoulders, my 
lad, and I verily believe you aie right Who will you take with 
you to watch?” 

“Sir,” said Frank, “I will go with my brother, and that will 
be enough ” 

“Enough? He is big enough, and you brave enough, for 
ten, but still, the more the merrier” 

“Amyas,” said Fiank, “that was a Devon man’s handiwork, 
nevertheless, it was Eustace’s handwriting ” 

“Impossible’” 

“ No, lad I have been secretary to a prince, and learnt to 
interpret cipher, and to watch every pen stroke, and, young as 
I am, I think that I am not easily deceived Would God I 
were Come on, lad, and strike no man hastily, lest thou cut 
off thme own flesh ” 

So forth the two went, along the park to the eastward Here 
and theie upon the sea, a black speck marked a herrmg-boat, 
drifting with its line of nets, and right off the mouth of the 
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glen, Am} as saw, with a beating heart, a large two-masted vessel 
l}mg to — that must be the Portugal^ Eagerly he looked up the 
glen, and listened 

At last he heard a lustle of the fallen leaves, he shrank closer 
and closer into- the darkness ot the bank Then swift light steps 
— not down the path from above, but upward, from below, his 
heart beat quick and loud And in another half-minute a man 
came in sight, within three yards of Frank’s hiding-place 

Frank sprang out instantly Amyas saw his bright blade 
glance in the clear October moonlight 
“Stand, m the Queen^s name’” 

The man drew a pistol from under his cloak, and fired full m 
his face 

Am} as saw a dagger gleam, and one, two, three blows fiercely 
repeated 

Mad with fury, he was with them in an instant With the 
hilt of his sword he dealt a single blow full on the ruffian’s 
cheek It was enough, with a hideous shriek, the fellow rolled 
over at bis feet, and Amyas set his foot on him, in act to run 
him through 

“Stop’ stay’” almost screamed Frank, “it is Eustace’ our 
cousin Eustace’” and be leant against a tree 

Amyas sprang towards him, but Frank waved him off 
“It IS nothing — a sciatch He has papeis, I am sure of it 

Take them, and for God’s sake let him go’” ^ 

“Viliam’ give me }our papers’” cried Amyas, setting his 
foot once more on the writhing Eustace, whose jaw was broken 
across 

“ Swear to me that these are all the papers which you have, 
in cipher or out of cipher Swear on your soul, or you die’” 
Eustace swore 

“Tell me, who are }our accomplices^” 

“Never’” said Eustace “Cruel’ have you not degraded 
me enough already^” and the wretched young man burst into 
tears, and hid his bleeding face in his hands 

One hint of honour made Amyas as gentle as a lamb He 
lifted Eustace up, and bade him run for his life 

Half an hour after, Amyas, Mr Cary, and his son Will were 
deep m consultation over the following epistle 

“+ Dear Brother N S m Cli'' ei Eccksta 

“This IS to inform you, and the friends of the cause, that S 
Josephus has landed m Smerwick, with eight hundred valiant 
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Crusaders, burning with holy zeal to imitate last year’s martyrs 
of Carrigfolmm, and to expiate their offences by the propagation 
of our most holy faith I ha\e purified the fort with prayer and 
holy viater, from the stain of heretical footsteps, and consecrated 
It afresh to the service of Heaven, as the first fruits of the isle 
of saints If you can do anything, do it quickly, for so do the 
poor iambs of the Church tremble at the fury of the heretics, 
that a hundred will flee before one Englishman For they 
themselves are given much to lying, theft, and drunkenness, 
vam babbling, and profane dancing, their land (by reason of 
the continual wars and plunderings among their tribes) lies 
utterly waste by fire, and defaced with corpses of the starved 
and slam 

“Sir Richard must know of this before daybreak,” cried 
old Cary 

“ 111 go,” said Amyas 

“And we must have those Jesuits ” 

“What? Mr Evans and Mr Morgans^ God help us — 
they are at my uncle’s’ Consider the honour of our family’” 

“Judge for \ ourself, my dear boy,” said old Mr Cary, 
gently “ would it not be rank treason to let these foxes escape, 
while we have this damning proof against them^ Call a groom, 
Will, and get your horse saddled, and my Yorkshire grey ” 
And so away they w^ent 

Neither of them spoke for many a mile Amyas, because 
his mind was fixed firmly on the one object of saving the 
honour of his house, and Will, because he was hesitating 
between Ireland and the wars, and Rose Salterne and love- 
making At last he spoke suddenly 

“I’ll go, Amyas” 

“Whither^” 

“To Ireland with you, old man I have dragged my anchor 
at last ” 

As they went over Bursdon, Amj^as pulled up suddenly 

“Did you not hear a horse’s step on your left^” 

“Plague on the fellow, whoever he is, he has dodged us’ 
Look there’” 

“Ride like the wind’” and both youths galloped across furze 
and heather at him, but ere they were within a hundred yards 
of him, he had leapt again on his horse, and was away far 
ahead 
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“Let ns see Sir Richard, and whatsoever he decides about 
my uncle, I \mII endure as a loyal subject must 
Sir Richard, in his long gown, was soon downstairs in the 
hall, the letter read, and the story told, but ere it was half 
finished — 

“ Anthony, call up a groom, and let him bring me a horse 
round Gentlemen, if >ou will excuse me five minutes, I shall 
be at >our seivice ” 

“You will not go alone, Richard?’^ asked Lady Grenviie, 
putting her beautiful face in its nightcoif out of an adjoining 
door 

“Sure!), sweet chuck, we three are enough to take two poor 
polecats of Jesuits Go in, and help me to boot and gird ” 

In half an hour they were down and up across the valley 
again, under the few low ashes dipt flat by the sea-breeze which 
stood lound the lonely gate of Chapel — 

A sleepy voice asked inside the gate, “Who was there 
“Sir Richard Grenviie Open, in the Queen’s name^” 

“Sir Richard^ He is in bed, and be hanged to you No 
honest folk come at this hour of night ” 

“ Amyas * ” shouted Sir Richard Amyas rode back 
“ Burst that gate for me, while I hold >our horse ” 

Amyas leaped down, took up a rock from the road-side, such 
as Homer’s heroes used to send at each other’s heads, and in 
an instant the door was flat on the ground, and the serving- 
man on his back inside, while Sir Richard quietly entering over 
it, like Una into the hut, told the fellow to get up, and hold his 
horse for him 

Sir Richard knocked, and his knock was answered by Mr 
Leigh himself, fully dressed, and candle m hand 

“Sir Richard Grenviie ^ What, sir* is this neighbourly, not 
to say gentle, to break into my house m the dead of night?” 

“You have two Jesuits here, sir* and here is the Queen’s 
warrant for apprehending them” 

“IVfy dear Sir Richard* ” 

“ And now, my dear Mr Leigh,” said Sir Richard, as blandly 
as ever, “where are my men? The night is cold, and you, as 
well as I, need to be m our beds ” 

“The men, Sir Richard— the Jesuits— they are not here, 
indeed ” 

“Not here, sir?” 

“Whither are they gone?” 

“Nay, sir— how can I tell? They are— they are, as I may 
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say, fled, sii , escaped And my poor boy Eustace is not home 
either, and the groom tells me tnat his devil ot a cousin has 
broken his jaw for him, and his mother is ail but mad this 
hour past Good lack ’ good lack * ’ 

“He nearly murdered his angel of a cousin, sir^” said Sir 
Richard severely 

“ \\ hat, sir? They ne\er told me ” 

“ He had stabbed his cousin Frank three times, sir, before 
Amyas, who is as noble a lad as walks God’s earth, struck 
him down ” And walking out of the house he went round and 
called to Cary to come to him 

“The birds are flown, Will,” whispered he “There is but 
one chance for us, and that is Marshland Mouth ” 


CHAPTER VI 

THE COOMBES OF THE FAR WEST 

In only one of these “ Mouths ” is a landing for boats made 
possible by a long sea-wall of rock, which protects it from the 
rollers of the Atlantic , and that mouth is Marshland, the abode 
of the White Witch, Lucy Passmore, whither, as Sir Richard 
Grenvilfe rightly judged, the Jesuits were gone But before the 
Jesuits came, two other persons were standing on that lonely 
beach, under the bright October moon, namely, Rose Salterne 
and the White Witch herself 

“You be safe enough here to night, Miss Goodness Father, 
where’s our boat^ It ought to be up here on the pebbles ” 

Rose pointed to a strip of sand some forty >ards nearer the 
sea, where the boat lay 

“Iss, ’tis fast, sure enough, and the oars aboard too^ Weil, 
I never ^ Oh, the lazy thief, to leave they here to be stole ^ 
I’ll just sit in the boat, dear, and watch mun, while you go 
down to the say, for >ou must be all alone to yourself, you 
know, or you’ll see nothing There’s the lookmg-giass^ now 
go, and dip your head three times, and mind you don’t look to 
land or sea before >ou’ve said the words, and looked upon the 
glass Now, be quick, it’s just upon midnight ” 

And she coiled herself up in the boat, while Rose went 
faltering down the strip of sand, some twenty yards farther. 
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and there slipping off her clothes, stood shivering and trembling 
for a moment before she entered the sea 

Hastily dipping her head three times, she hurried out to the 
sea-marge, and looking through her dripping locks at the magic 

mirror, pronounced the incantation — 

“ A m'liden pure, here I stand, 

]S cither on sea, nor yet on land, 

Angels watch me on either hand 

If } ou be landsman, come do\\ n the strand , 

If )OU be sailor, come up the sand. 

If \ ou be angel, come from the sky, 

Look in my glass, and pass me by 
Look m mv glass, and go from the shore , 

Lea\e me, but love me for evermore ” 

The incantation was hardly finished, her eyes were straining 
into the mirror, where, as may be supposed, nothing appeared 
but the sparkle of the drops from her own ^tresses, when she 
heard rattling down the pebbles the hasty feet of men and 
horses 

She darted into a cavern of the high rock, and hastily 
dressed herself the steps held on right to the boat She 
saw there four men, two of whom had just leaped fiom their 
horses, and turning them adrift, began to help the other two 
m running the boat down 

Whereon, out of the stern sheets, arose, like an angry ghost, 
the portly figure of Lucy Passmore, and shrieked m 'shrillest 
treble — - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

"“"‘‘Eh* ye villains, ye roogs, what do ye want staling poor 
folks^ boats by night like this*” 

“Lucy, Lucy*” shrieked her husband, m shrillest Devon 
falsetto, “ be you mazed^ Be you mazed, lass^ They promised 
me two gold nobles before I’d lend them the boot * ” 

“Tu^” shrieked the m^^^with a tone of ineffable scorn 
“ And do yu call yourself aTman^ ” 

“Tu nobles* tu nobles*” shrieked he again, hopping about 
at oar’s length 

“Tu? And would you sell your soul under ten^” 

“Oh, if that IS It,” cried poor Campion, “give her ten, give 

her ten, brother Pars — Morgans, I mean ” 

“Ten nobles,” cried the virago, “or I’ll kep ye here till 
morning*” And the ten nobles were paid into her hand 
But the night’s adventmes were not ended yet, for just as 
the boat was launched, a faint halloo w^as heard upon the 
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beach, and a minute after, a horseman plunged do\\n the 
pebbles, and along the sand, and leaped from the saddle 
“ Help me into the boat,” almost moaned Eustace “ Gentle- 
men, I must with you ” 

‘‘Not with us, surely, my dear son, vagabonds upon the face 
of the earth?” said kind hearted Campion . 

“With you, for ever All is over here Whither God and 
the cause lead ” — and he staggered toward the boat 
“Who has wounded you^” asked Campion 
“ My cousin — Amyas — and taken the letter ’ ” 

“The Devil take him, then*” cried Parsons, stamping up 
and down upon the sand in fury 

“On board, or w^e shall all be lost — William Cary is close 
behind me*” 

And at that news the boat was thrust into the sea, faster 
than ever it went before, and only in time, for it was but 
lust out of sight, when the rattle of Cary’s horsehoofs was heard 
above 

“That rascal of Mr Leigh’s will catch it now, the Popish 
Viliam*” said Lucy Passmore aloud “You he still there, 
dear life, and settle your sperrits, you’m so safe as ever was 
rabbit to burrow ” ‘ 

“ I wish — I wish I had not seen Mr Leigh’s face * ” 
“Goodness Father* and all this while us have forgot the 
very thing us come about* Who did you see^” 

“ Oniy that face * ” said Rose shuddering 
“ Not in the glass, maid^ Say then, not in the glass 
“Would to heaven it had been* Lucy, what if he were 

the man I was fated to ” 

“ He^ Why, he’s a praste, a Popish praste, that can’t 
marry if he would, poor wratch ” 

“He IS none, and I have cause enough to know it*” 
And, for want of a better confidant, Rose poured into the 
willing ears of her companion the whole story of yesterday’s 
meeting 

After a fortnight’s weakness, however, she recovered and 
went back to Bideford but ere she arrived there, Amyas 
was far across the seas on his way to Milford Haven, as shall 
be told in the ensuing chapters 
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CHAPTER VII 

THf TRUE AND TR«^GICA.L HISTORY OF MR JOHN 
OXENH^M OF PLYMOUTH 

Old Stow House stands, or rather stood, some four miles 
be}ond the Cornish border, on the northern slope of the 
largest and loneliest of those coombes, opening each through 
Its goige of rock to\\aids the western ocean 

From the house, on three sides, the hill sloped steeply 
down, and the garden where Sii Richard and Amyas were 
walking ga\e a trul} English piospect And close at home, 
upon the terrace before the house, amid romping spaniels, 
and golden-haired children, sat Lady Grenviie herself, and 
looked down at her noble children, and then up at her 
more noble husband, and round at that broad paradise of 
the West, till life seemed too full of happiness, and heaven of 
light 

And all the while up and down paced Amyas and Sir 
Richard 

“Yes,” said Sir Richard, after Amyas, in his blunt, simple 
wa>, had told him the whole story about Rose Salterne and 
his brother— “yes, sweet lad, thou hast chosen the better 
part thou and th> brother also, and it shall not be taken 
from you Only be strong, lad, and trust in God tjbat He 
will make a man of you ” 

“ I do trust,'’ said Amyas 

The religion of those days was such as no soldier need 
havrc been ashamed of confessing At least, Sir Richard 
died as he lived, without a shudder, and without a whine, 
and these were his last w^ords, fifteen years after that, as he 
lay shot through and through, a captive among Popish 
Spaniards, priests, crucifixes, confession, extreme unction, and 
all other means and appliances for delivering men out of the 
hands of a God of love — 

Here die I, Richard Grenviie, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought, 
fighting for his country, queen, religion, and honour my 
soul willingly departing from this body, leaving behind the 
lasting fame of having behaved as every valiant soldier is in 
his duty bound to do ' 

But to return That day's events were not over yet For, 
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’when they went down into the house, the first person whom 
they met was the old steward, in search of his master 
“Theie is a manner of loog, Sir Richard, a masterless 
man, at the door, a very forward fellow, and must needs 
speak ’witn you ” 

Am>as went out, and at the back door^Jeaning on his 
staff, stood a tall, ra\v-boned, ragged man, ‘‘pinked all over”, 
as the steward had said 

“ Hillo, lad>” quoth Aniyas “Before we come to talk, 
thou Wilt please to lay down that PI} mouth cloak of thine” 
And he pointed to the cudgel, which among West-country 
manners usually bore that name 

“Fli wairant,” said the old stew^ard, “that where he found 
his cloak he found a purse not far off” 

“1^*" not hose or doublet, so the magical virtue of his 
staff has not helped him much But put down thy staff, 
man, and speak like a Christian, if thou be one” 

“I am a Christian, though I look like a heathen, and no 
rogue, though a masterless man, alas^ But I want nothing, 
deserve nothing, and only ask to speak with Sir Richard, 
before I go on my way” 

There was something stately and yet humble about the 
man’s tone and manner which attracted Am) as 

“And you shall,” said ikmyas “Steward, we will have this 
man in, for all his rags, he is a man of wit ’ And he led him 

“I^only hope he ben’t one of those Popish murderers,” 
said the old steward, keeping at a safe distance from him as 
they entered the hall 

“ Popish, old master^ There’s little fear of m\ being that 
Look here^” And drawing back his rags, he showed a ghastly 
scar, which encircled his wnst and wound round and up his 
fore-arm 

“ I got that on the rack,” said he quietly, “ in the Inquisition 
at Lima ” 

“ By heaven, you are a brave fellow » ” said Amyas “ Come 
along straight to Sir Richard’s loom ” 

So in they went, where Sir Richaid sat in his library among 
books, despatches, state papeis, and warrants 

“ Hillo, Amyas, have you bound the wild man already, 
and brought him in to swear allegiance^” 

But before Amyas could answer, the man looked earnestly 
on him — “Amyas^” said he, “is that your name, sir?” 
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‘^Ana\as Leigh is my name, at your service, good fellow” 
Burrough by Bideford^’^ 

Why then^ What do you know of me^ ” 

'*Oh sii, sir* }Oung brains and happy ones have short 
memories, but old and sad brains too too long ones, often* 
Do you mind.pne that \\as with ISIr 0 \enham, sir^ A 
swearing reprobate he was, God forgive him, and hath forgiven 
him too, for His dear Son’s sake-— one, sir, that gave you a horn, 
a toy with a chart on it^” 

“Soul alive*” cried Am} as, catching him by the hand, 
“and are you he^ The horn? why, I have it still, and will 
keep It to my dving day, too But where is Mr Oxenham?” 

“Yes, my good fellow, where is Mr Oxenham?” asked 
Sir Richard, rising 

“M} dear sir,” said Amyas in a whisper, “I will warrant 
this man guiltless ” 

“ I veni} believe him to be, but this is too serious a matter 
to be left on guess ” 

So at last Yeo settled himself to his tale 

“ Well, sirs, I went, as Mr Leigh knows, to Nombre de Dios, 
with Mr Diake and Mr Oxenham, in 1572, where what w^e saw 
and did, }Our worship, I suppose, knows as well as I, and there 
was, as youhe Heard may be, a covenant between Mr Oxen- 
ham and Mr Drake to sail the South Seas together, which they 
made, }our worship, in my hearing, under the tree over Panama 
For when Mr Drake came down from the tree, after seeing the 
sea afar off, Mr Oxenham and I went up and saw it too, and 
when we came down, Drake says, ‘John, I have made a vow to 
God that I wull sail that water, if I live and God gives me 
grace’, w^hich he had done, sir, upon his bended knees, like 
a godly man as he always was, and would I have taken after 
him* and Mr O sa}s, ‘I am with you, Drake, to live or die, 
and I think I know some one there already, so we shall not be 
quite among strangers’, and laughed withal Mr Oxenham 
sailed tor himself, and I who loved him, God knows, like a 
brother, helped him to get the crew together, and went as his 
gunner That was in 1575 

“ Thirteen men I persuaded to join in Bideford town, beside 
William Penberthy of Marazion, my good comrade And what 
if it be said to me at the day of judgment, ^Salvation Yeo, 
where are those fourteen whom thou didst tempt to their deaths 
by covetousness and lust of gold?' Well, sirs, we came to the 
shore of New Spain, near to the old place — that’s Nombre de 
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Dios, and there Mr Oxenham went ashore into the woods with 
a boafs crew, to find the negroes 'ft ho helped us three years 
before 

“After three days the Captain comes back, looking heavy 
enough, and says, ‘We played our trick once too often 'when vie 
played it once I tell ]^ou now, what I forebOre to tell }ou at 
first, that the South Seas ha\e been my mark all along * such 
news have I of plate ships, and gold-ships, and what not, which 
will come up from Quito and Lima this very month, all which, 
with the pearls of the Gulf of Panama, and other wealth unspeak- 
able, will be ouis, if we have but true English hearts within us ^ 
“At which, gentles, we were like madmen, for lust of that 
gold, and cheerfully undertook a toil incredible, for first we 
started for the South Seas across the neck of Panama, with two 
small pieces of ordnance and our culverins, and good store of 
victuals, and so twelve leagues to a river which runs into the 
South Sea 

“And there, having cut wood, w^e made a pinnace, of five- 
and-forty foot in the keel, and in her down the stream, and to 
the Isle of Pearls in the Gulf of Panama ” 

“Into the South Sea^ Impossible said Sir Richard 
“ Impossible or not, we went there, sir ” 

“ Question him, Amyas, lest he turn out to have been before- 
# hand with you ” 

The man looked inquiringly at Amjas, who said 
“Weli,*my man, of the Gulf of Panama I cannot ask you, 
for I ri^ver was inside it, but what other parts of the coast do 
you know^” 

“ Every inch, sir, from Cabo San Francisco to Lima 
“You know Lima^’^ 

“ I was there three times, worshipful gentlemen, and the last 
was February come two years, and there I helped lade a great 
plate-ship, the Cacafuego (Spitfire), they called her ” 

“Dost thou not know,” cried Sir Richard, “that Captain 
Drake took that Cacafuego and all her freight, in February come 
two years?” 

“Captain Drake' God forgive me, sir, but — Captain Drake 
in the South Seas^ He saw them, sir, from the tree-top over 
Panama, when I was with him, and I too, but sailed them, sir^ 
— sailed them^” 

“Yes, and round the world too,” said Amyas, “and I with 
him, and took that very Cacafuego off Cape San Francisco, as 
she came up to Panama ” 
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One glance at the man’s face ^\as enough to prove his 

Sincent} 

‘‘Ciituy to God' Glory to God* O Lord, I thank Thee* 
Captain Drake in the South Seas* The blood of thy innocents 
a\Lnged, O Lord' Gluiy* glor} * Co\\ards they are, as I told 
them I told fhem they ne\er could stand the t)e\on mastiffs, 
and the> flogged me tor sa}ing it, but they could not stop 
Hi) mouth O sir, tefl me, did }0u get the ship that came up 
alter lier^ ’ 

“ What was that^” 

‘‘ A long race ship, sir, from Guayaquil, with an old gentleman 
on board — Don Francisco de Xararte was his name, and by 
token, he had a gold falcon hanging to a chain round his neck, 
and a green stone in the breast of it I saw it as we rowed him 
aboaid O tell me, sir, tell me for the love of God, did }ou 
take that ship^” 

“ We did take that ship, and the jewel too, and her Majesty 
has it at this very hour ” 

“Then tell me, sir,’ said he slowly, as if he dreaded an 
answer, “tell me, sir, and oh, try and mind — was there a little 
maid aboard with the old gentleman^” 

“A little maid^ Let me think No, I saw none ” 

The man settled his features again sadly 

“I thought not I never saw her come aboard Still I 
hoped, like, I hoped Alackaday’ God help me, Salvation 
Yeo*” 

“ What have you to do with this little maid, thenj good 
fellow*^” asked Grenvile 

“Ah, sir, before I tell you that, I must go back and finish 
the story of Mr Oxenham, if }ou will believe me enough to 
hear it 

“ Well, sirs both — To the Island of Pearls we came, we and 
some of the negroes We found many huts, and Indians fish- 
ing for pearls, and also a fair house, with porches, but no 
Spaniard therein, save one man, at which Mr Oxenham was 
like a man transported, and fell on that Spaniard, crying, 
‘Perro, where is your mistress^ Where is the bark from 
Lima?’ To which he boldly enough, ‘What was his mistress 
to the Englishman^’ But Mr O threatened to twune a cord 
round his head till his eves burst out, and the Spaniard, being 
terrified, said that the ship from Lima was expected m a fort- 
night’s time So for ten days we lay quiet On the tenth da}, 
there ca e by a small bark, her we took, and found her from 
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Quito, and on board 60,000 pezos of gold and other store 
With which if we had been content, gentlemen, all had gone 
well The Lima ship came m sight on the sixteenth day, and 
■v^as taken without shot or slaughter The taking ot which 
bark, I verily believe, was the rum of every mother’s son 
of us ” 

‘‘ In that bark of Lima, my noble Captain, he took a }oung 
lady, as fan as the sunshine, sir, and seemingly about two or 
three-and-twenty >ears of age, having with her a tail young lad of 
sixteen, and a little girl, a marvellously pretty child, ot about 
SIX or seven And the lady herself was of an excellent beauty, 
like a whale’s tooth for whiteness, so that all the crew wondered 
at her 

“As we were about to go ashore, I, going down into the 
cabin of the prize, saw Mr Oxenham and that lady making 
great cheer of each other with ‘ My life and ‘ My king and 
‘Light of my e)es’, and such toys, and being bidden by Mr 
Oxenham to fetch out the lady’s mails, and take them ashore, 
heard how the twm laughed together about the old ape of 
Panama (which ape, or devil rather, I saw afterwards to my 
cost), and also how she said, that she had been dead for five 
years, and now that Mr Oxenham was come, she was alive 
again, and so forth 

“He went ashore with the lady to that house, whence for 
three days he never came forth, and would have remained 
longer, *but that the men came clamouring to him, and swore 
that^ey would return or leave him there with the lady So all 
went on board the pinnace again, every one in ill humour with 
the Captain, and he with them 

“Weil, sirs, we came back to the mouth of the river, and 
there began our troubles, Mr Oxenham had agreed with the 
Cimaioons that they should have all the prisoners which w^ere 
talcen And he, though loth, was about to give up the Spaniards 
to them, near forty m all , but one of the Spaniards, understand- 
ing what was forward, threw himself on his knees befoie Mr 
Oxenham, and shrieking like a madman, entreated not to be 
given up into the hands of ‘those devils,’ said he, ‘who never 
take a Spanish prisoner, but they roast him alive, and then eat 
his heart among them ’ We asked the negroes if this was 
possible^ To which some answered, What was that to us^ 
But others said boldly, that it was true enough, and one, point- 
ing to the lady, said such foul and devilish things as I should 
be ashamed either for me to speak, 01 } ou to hear At this we 
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laere like men amazed for very horror, and Mr Oxenham said, 

^ You incarnate fiends, if you had taken these fellows for slaves, 

It had been fair enough, but as for this abomination/ says he, 

^ God do so to me, and more also, if I let one of them come 
into }our muiderous hands ’ 

“Weil, sirs, die Qmaroons after that went away from us, 
sweaiing revenge, and we rowed up the river to a place where 
three streams met, and then up the least of the three, some four 
da}S journe}, till it grew all shoal and swift, and there we 
hauled the pinnace upon the sands There were m the pinnace 
a great sight of hens, by which Mr O set great store, keeping 
them for the lady and the little maid, and falling upon these, 
the men began to blaspheme, saying, ‘What a plague had the Cap- 
tain to fill the boat with dirty live lumber for that giglet’s sake? 
They had a better right to a good supper than ever she had, and 
she might fast aw’hile to cool her hot blood', and so they cooked 
and ate those hens, plucking them on board the pinnace, and 
letting the feathers fall into the stream But w^hen William 
Penberthy, my good comrade, saw the feathers floating away 
down, he asked them if they were mad, to lay a trail by w^hich 
the Spaniards w^ould surely track them out, if they came after 
them, as without doubt they would But they laughed him to 
scorn, and said that no Spanish cur dared follow^ on the heels 
of true English mastiffs, and at last, being heated with wine, 
began afresh to murmur at the Captain Mr O hearing the 
hubbub, came out to them from the house, and called out, 

‘ All honest men w^ho know me, and can trust me, sta&i Jbv^ 
your lawful Captain against these ruffians' Whereon, sirs, I, 
and Penberthy, my good comrade, and four Plymouth men, 
who had sailed with Mr O in Mr Drake's ship, and knew his 
trusty and \aiiant conditions, came over to him, and swore 
before God to stand by him and the lady Mr O asked them 
whether they would go to the hills with him, and find those 
negroes, and persuade them after all to carry the treasure To 
which they agreed after awhile So he parted with much weep- 
ing and w'ailmg of the Iad>, and was gone seven da>s 

“Well, sir, on the seventh day we si\ were down by the 
pinnace clearing her out, and the little maid with us gathering 
of flowers, and William Penberthy fishing on the bank, about 
a hundred yards below, when on a sudden he leaps up and 
runs towards us, crying, ‘Here come our hens’ feathers back 
again with a vengeance*' and so bade catch up the little maid, 
and run for the house, for the Spaniards were upon us 
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‘‘Some of them stopping, fixed their calivers and let fi}, 
killing one of the Plymouth men The rest of us escaped to 
the house, and catching up the lady, fled forth, not knowing 
whither we went, while the Spaniards, finding the house and 
treasure, pursued us no farther 

“ For all that day and the next we wandered m great misery, 
till with much ado we found the track of our comrades, and 
went up that as best we might but at nightfall, by good hap, 
we met the whole crew coming back, and with them 200 negroes 
or more, with bows and arrows At which sight was great joy 
and embracing, and it was a strange thing, sirs, to see the lady, 
for before that she was altogether desperate 

“ Mr Oxenham offered us half of that treasure, if we would 
go back with him, and rescue it from the Spaniards At which 
the lady wept and wailed much, but I took upon myself to 
comfort her, though I was but a simple mariner, telling hei that 
It stood upon Mr Oxenhara’s honour, and that in England 
nothing was esteemed so foul as cowardice, or breaking word 
and troth betwixt man and man, and that better was it for him 
to die seven times by the Spaniards, than to face at home the 
scorn of|^ll who sailed the seas So, after much ado, back they 
went again, I and Penberthy, and the three Plymouth men 
which escaped from the pinnace, keeping the lady as before 
“Well, sirs, we waited five days, having made houses of 
boughs as before, without hearing aught, and on the sixth we 
saw cdming afar off Mr Oxenham, and with him fifteen or 
4 w^^y men, who seemed very weary and wounded, and when 
we looked for the rest to be behind them, behold there were 
no more, at which, sirs, as you may well think, our hearts sank 
within us 

“ And Mr O , coming nearer, cried out afar off ‘ All is 
lost ' ’ 

“But the men were full of curses against the negioes for 
their cowardice and treachery, yea, and against high Heaven 
Itself, which had put the most part of their ammunition into the 
Spaniards^ hands Mr O fought like a very Guy of Warwick, 
and I verily believe every man of them likewise, for there was 
none of them who had not his shrewd scratch to show And 
so they miserably drew off, having lost m men eleven killed 
and seven taken alive, besides five of the rascal negroes who 
were killed before they had time to run, and there was an end 
of the matter 

“But the next day in ca e so e five-and-twenty ore, 
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being the wreck of the other party So we, in great terror and 
hunger, went forward and over the mountains till we came to 
a little rner which came northward, and there Mr 0 bade us 
cut down trees and make canoes, to go down to the sea, w^hich 
we begin to do with gicat labour and little profit A great 
parl\ ut negroes tame upon us, and with much fnendl} show 
bade us fiee for oar lues, for the Spaniards were upon us m 
great furue And some were taken (God help them’) and 
some fled with the negroes, of whom what became God alone 
knoweth but eight or ten held on with the Captain, among 
whom was I, and fled downwaid tow aid the sea 

‘‘And so, to make few words of a sad matter, at last there 
were none left but Mr Oxenham and the lad) and the little 
maid, together with me and William Penberthy of Marazion, 
m> good comrade And !Mr Ovenham alwajs led the lady, 
and Penberth) and I earned the little maid And it befell 
upon a da\, that we came into a great wood of ferns, wheie 
was \erv pleasant shade, cool and gieen, and there, gentlemen, 
we sat down on a bank of moss, like folk desperate and fore- 
done, and everyone looked the other in the face for a long 
while After which I took off the bark of those ferns, for 
I must needs be doing something to drive away thought, and 
began to plait slippers for the little maid 

“But on a sudaen there was a great cr) in the wood, and 
coming through the trees on all sides Spanish arquebusiers, 
a hundred strong at least, and negroes with them An-d so we 
were all taken, and I and Mr Oxenham bound with gvr ds , 
but the soldiers made a litter for the lady and child, by com- 
mandment of Sehor Diego de Trees, their commander, a very 
courteous gentleman 

“W'ell, sirs, we were brought down to the place where the 
house of boughs had been b) the river -side, there we went 
over in boats, and found waiting for us ceitam Spanish gentle- 
men, and among others one old and illfavouied man, grey- 
bearded and bent, in a suit of black velvet, who seemed to be 
a great man among them And if you will believe me, Mr 
Leigh, that was none other than the old man with the gold 
falcon at his breast, Don Francisco Xararte by name, whom 
you found aboard of the Lima ship And had you known as 
much of him as I do, or as jMr Oxenham did either, you had 
cut him up for shark’s bait, or ever you let the cur ashore 
again 

“The old man then began to upbraid the lady, vowing that 
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he would have her burnt alive, and other devilish words, to 
which she answered at last 

“‘Would that you had burnt me alive on my wedding- 
morning, and spaied me eight years of miser}- * 

“ ' Selfish and stupid, know when you bought my body from 
my parents, you did not buy my souF Farew^ell, my love, my 
life* and farewell, Senors* May you be more merciful to }Our 
daughters than my parents were to me*' And so, catching 
a dagger from the girdle of one of the soldiers, smote herself to 
the heart, and fell dead before them all 

“At which Mr Oxenham smiled, and said ‘That was 
worthy of us both If you will unbind my hands, Sehors, 
I shall be most happy to copy so fair a schoolmistiess ' 
“And now, sirs, what befell me after that matters little, lor 
I never saw Captain Oxenham again, nor ever shall in this 
life 

“After we w^ere taken, we set forth to go down the river 
again, and the old Don took the little maid with him in one 
boat, Mr Oxenham with Don Diego de Trees in another, and 
I m a third And from the Spaniards I learnt that we were 
to be taken down to Lima, to the Viceroy The old man was 
going straight back to Panama with the little maid, but they 
said ‘It will be well for her if she ever gets there, for the old man 
swears she is none of his, and would have left her behind him 
in the woods, now, if Don Diego had not shamed him out of 
It ' when I heard that, seeing that there was nothing but 

Jefore me, I made up my mind to escape, and the very 
first Ifight, sirs, by God’s help, I did it, and went southward 
away into the forest till I came to an Indian town They fed 
me and gave me a house and a wife I rose to great honour 
among them, though they taught me more of simples than ever 
I taught them of surgery One night came a noise outside the 
towm, and I, starting up, saw armed men and caiivers shining 
in the moonlight 

“What do the villains but let fly nght into the town \\ith 
their caiivers, and then rush m, sword in hand, killing pell- 
mell all they met, one of which shots, gentlemen, passing 
through the doorway, and close by me, struck my poor wife 
to the heart, that she never spoke word more When morning 
came, and they knew by my skin that I was no Indian, and by 
my speech that I was no Spaniard, they began threatening me 
with torments, till I confessed that I was an Englishman, and 
one of Oxenham's crew At that says the leader ‘Then you 
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shall to Lima, to hang by the side of your Captain, the pirate ’ 
But the pi lest steps in and claims me for his booty, calling me 
Lutheran, iieietic, and enem} of God, and so, to make short 
a sad stor\, to the Inquisition at Carthagena I went And 
there, gentlemen, ofttimes I thought that it had been better 
for me to ha\e been burned at once and for all 

‘‘Well, gentkmen, when I heard that I must end my days 
m that galle\, I was for awhile like a madman, but in a day 
or two theie came o\er me, I know” not how, a full assurance 
of sahatmn, both for this life and the life to come, such as 
1 never had before, and it was revealed to me that now I had 
been tried to the uttermost, and that my deliverance was 
at hand 

“And all the way up to Panama (that was after we had 
laden the Cacafuego) I cast in m} mind how to escape, and 
found no wa\ , but just as I was beginning to lose heait again, 
we were marched across from Panama to Nombre, and put all 
together into a gieat barranco close b} the quay-side And 
the vei} first night that we w”ere there, I, looking out of the 
window, spied, l}ing close aboard of the qua}, a good-sized 
caravel, well armed and just loading for sea, and the land 
breeze blew” off \erv strong, so that the sailors were laying out 
a fresh warp to hold her to the shore And it came into my 
mind, that if we were aboard of her, w”e should be at sea in five 
minutes That was just at sundown, and half an hour after, 
in comes the gaoler to take a last look at us for the nrght, and 
his Leys at his girdle Whereon, sirs, I rose against hin§ ^b ff^ 
passed me, without forethought or treachery of any ''iiind, 
chained though I was, caught him by the head, and threw him 
there and then against the wall, that he never spoke word 
after, and then with his keys freed mjself and every soul m 
that room, and bid them follow me, vowing to kill any man who 
disobejed my commands They followed, as men astounded, 
and so aboard that caravel and out of the harbour 

“ Well, sirs, they chose me for captain, and a certain Genoese 
for lieutenant, and away to go I w”ould fain have gone ashore 
after all, and back to Panama to hear news of the little maid, 
but that would have been but a fool’s errand Some wanted 
to turn [iirates, but I, and the Genoese too, who was a prudent 
man, though an evil one, persuaded them to run for England 
and get employment in the Netherland wars, assuring them 
that there would be no safety on the Spanish Ivlain, when once 
our escape got wind And so ends my tale, m which if I have 
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said one \\ord more or less than truth, I can wish ni}self no 
worse, than to ha\ e it all to undergo a second time ” 

No one spoke for several minutes, and then — 

“ Amyas, you have heard this story You believe it^” 
“Every word, sir, or I should not have the heart of a 
Christian man ’’ 

“So do I Anthony 
The butler entered 

“Take this man to the buttery, clothe him comfortably, and 
feed him with the best, and bid the knaves treat him as if he 
were their own father ” 

But Yeo lingered 

“ If I might be so bold as to ask your worship a favour^ 

“ Anything in reason, my brave fellow 
“If your worship could put me in the way of another 
adventure to the Indies 

“Another* Hast not had enough of the Spaniards already^^’ 
“Never enough, sir, while one of the idolatrous t5Tants is 
left unhanged,’' said he, with a right bitter smile “ But it’s 
not for that only, sir, but my little maid — O sir* my little 
maid, that I swore to Mr Oxenham to look to, and never saw 
her from that day to this* I must find her, sir, or I shall go 
mad, I ” 

“ Have patience, man God will take as good care of thy 
little maid as ever thou wilt ” 

“ Ap^'as, take him with you to Ireland If he has learnt half 
ibftir/^jns God has set him to learn, he ought to stand you in 
goocf^tead ” 

Yeo looked eagerly at the young giant 
“Will you have me, sir^ There’s few matters I can't turn 
my hand to, and maybe you’ll be going to the Indies again, 
some day, eh? and take me with you^” 

Amyas laughed and nodded, and the bargain was concluded 
So out went Yeo to eat, and Am>as, having received his dis- 
patches, got ready for his journey home 

“Go the short way over the moors, lad, and send back 
Cary’s grey when you can ” 

So they started, but, as Amyas was getting into the saddle, 
Anthony, the elder butler, plucked him back 

“Dear father alive, Mr Amyas*” whispered he, “and you 
ben’t going by the moor road all alone with that chap^” 

“ Y hy not, then^ I’m too big for him to eat, I reckon ” 
“Oh, Mr Amyas* he’s not right, I tell you, not company 
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for a Chn«?tian — to go ioith 'vMth creatures as has flames of Are 
in tneir inwards, ’tis temptation of Providence, indeed, then 
It IS Oh, have, a care, then, have a caie?” 

And the old man wiung his hands, while Am} as, bursting 
with lode off down the park, with the unconscious 

Yeo at Ins btinup cha^mg aw a} about the Indies 

Thev iiao gune ten miles 01 more But now Yeo, in his 
solemn rntthodical wa}, pulled out of his bosom a brown leaf, 
and began 1 oiling a piece of it up neatlv to the size of his little 
linger, and then, putting the one end into his mouth and the 
other on the tinder, sucked at it till it was a-light, and drink- 
ing down the smoke, began puffing it out again at his nostrils 
with a grunt of deepest satisfaction, and resumed his dog-trot 
b} Am} ass side, as it he had been a walking chimney 

On which Amvas burst into a loud laugh, and cried 
Whv, no wondci they said you breathed fire? Is not that 
the Indians’ tobacco^ ’ 

*‘Yea, veril}, Heaven be praised? but did you never see 
It before^” 

“Never, though we heard talk of it along the coast, but we 
took It for one more Spanish lie Humph — well, live and 
learn?” 


CHAPTER VIII 

HOW THE NOBLE BROTHERHOOD OF THE ROSE Wjt 
FOUNDED 

Amvas could not sail the next day, or the day after, for the 
south-wester frebhened, and blew three parts of a gale dead into 
the bay So having got the AfaTy Gremile down the iiver into 
Appledore pool, readv to start with the first shift of wind, he 
went quietly home, and when his mother staited on a pillion 
behind the old servung-man to ride to Clovellv, where Frank 
lay wounded, he went m with her as far as Bidefbrd, and there 
met, coming down the High Street, a procession of horsemen 
headed by Y ill Cary Behind him, upon country ponies, 
came four or five stout serving-men, 'carrying his lances and 
baggage, and their own long-bows, swords, and bucklers, and 
behind all, m a horse-litter, to Mrs Leigh’s great joy, Ivlaster 
Frank himself He deposed that his wounds were only flesh- 
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wounds, the dagger having turned against his nbs, that he 
must see the last of his brother, and ttiat with her good leave 
he would not come home to Burrough, but take up hrs abode 
with Carj in the Ship Tavern, close to the Bridge-foot 

Meanwhile, he and Amyas concocted a scheme which was 
put into etfect the next day xALmyas, going out into the maiLet, 
incited as many of his old school-fellows, one by one apart, as 
Frank had pointed out to him, to a merry supper and a ‘howse” 
thereon consequent, by which crafty scheme, in came each of 
Rose Salterne^s gentle admirers, and found himself, to his con- 
siderable disgust, seated at the same table with six rivals, to 
none of whom had he spoken for the last six months How- 
ever, all were too well bred to let the Leighs discern as much 
When the cloth was drawm, and sack and sugar became the 
order of the day, and Queen and Bible ” had been duly 
drunk with all the honoms, Frank tiied a fresh move, and — 

“I ha\e a toast, gentlemen — here it is ‘The gentlemen of 
the Irish wars, and may Ireland never be without a St Leger 
to stand by a Fortescue, a Fortescue to stand by a St Leger, 
and a Chichester to stand by both ’ ” 

Which toast, of course, involved the drinking the healths of 
the three ,TOt*^j^H»€^ntatives of those families, and their returning 
thanks, Z Tig a compliment each to the other’s house 
and so th6ikeeper*-:Led a little fuither 

“And no^4 ^feei^tlemen,” said Frank, “let me gi\e you a 
health wcjjch none of you, I care say, will refuse to drink with 
l^soul ars well as with lips ‘ The Rose of Torridge ’ ” 

If tnd RoPe oT *Torridge herself had w^alked into the room, 
she could hardly have caused more blank astonishment than 
Frank s bold speech 

“Well done, cunning Frank Leigh*” cried blunt Will Car}, 
“none of us dare quarrel with you now, however much we may 
sulk at each other ” 

Mr Coffin, who had sat quietly bolt upright, and looking at 
the opposite wall, now lose as quietly, and with a face which 
tried to look utterly unconcerned was walking out of the 
room 

But Flank’s heart and head never failed him 
“Mr Coffin*” said he, in a tone wffiich compelled that 
gentleman to turn round, and so bi ought him under the power 
of a face which none could ha%e beheld for five minutes and 
borne malice, so imploring, tender, earnest was it “ My dear 
Mr Coffin* If my earnestness has made me target even for 
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a moment the bounds of courtesy, let me entreat you to forgive 
me Do not add to my heavy griefs, heavy enough already, 
the grief of losing a friend Only heai me patiently to the end 
{geneiousl}, I know, you ^ili hear me), and then, if you aie 
still incensed, J can but again entreat your forgiveness a secoi^ 
time 

‘^Belie\e me, believe me, Mr Coffin, and gentlemen all, I 
no more arrogate to nijself a superiority o\er 5011, than does 
the sailor hurled on shore by the surge fancy himself better 
than his comrade who is still battling with the foam For 
I too, gentlemen — let me confess it, that by confiding in you I 
ma}, perhaps, win }Ou to confide m me — have loved, ay, and 
do lo\e, where you love also Do not start Is it a matter of 
wonder that the sun which has dazzled }ou has dazzled me, 
that the lodestone which has drawn you has drawn me^ Do 
not fiown, either, gentlemen I have learnt to love you for 
loving what I love, and to admiie }ou for admiring that which 
I admire Will }ou not try the same lesson so easy, and, 
when leaint, so blissfuP \\ hat breeds more close communmn 
between subjects, than allegiance to the same queen ^ between 
brothers, than dutj to the same father^ between the devout, 
than adoration for the same Deity ^ Why she " ^^not make 
this common love to her, whom I am unwo name, the 

sacrament of a common love to each other? re promise 

to be the faithful friend, and, to my ability, the neait, servant, 
of him who shall be honoured with the love of tf^Rose of 
Torridge ^ ^ 

He ceased, and there was a pause 

“Come along’” said Cofifin “Join hands all round and 
swear eternal friendship, as brothers of the sacred order of the 
— of what? Frank Leigh? Open thy mouth, Daniel, and 
cnristen us^” 

“The Rose’” said Frank quietly, seeing that his new love- 
philtre was working wrell, and determined to stnke while the 
iron was hot, and carry the matter too far to carry it back 
again 

“The Rose’” cried Cary, catching hold of Coffin's hand 
with his right, and Fortescue's wuth his left “Come, Mr 
Coffin ’ Bend, sturdy oak ’ ‘ Woe to the stiffnecked and stout- 
hearted’' sa}s Scripture ” 

And somehow or other, whether it was Frank’s chivalrous 
speech, or Cary's fun, or Amyas’s good wme, or the nobleness 
which lies in every young lad’s heart, if their elders will take 
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the trouble to call it out, the whole party came in to terms one 
by one, shook hands all round, and vowed on the hilt of 
Amyas’s sword, to make fools of themsehes no more, at least 
by jealousy, but to stand by each other and by their lady-love, 
and neither grudge nor grumble, let her dance with, flirt with, 
or marr> with whom she w’-ould 

And Frank watched and listened with one of his quiet smiles, 
and only said ‘‘Gentlemen, be sure that you will never repent 
this day ” 

“Repent^’' said Cary “I feel already as angelical as thou 
lookest, Saint Silvertongue What was it that sneezed, the 
cat?” 

“The lion, rather, by the roar of it,” said Am} as, making a 
dash at the arras behind him ‘‘'VMiy, here is a doorway here^ 
and 

And rushing under the arras, through an open door behind, 
he returned, dragging out by tne head Mr John Brimble- 
combe 

Who was Mr John Bnmblecombe? 

You recollect a certain fat lad, son of the schoolmaster, wdiom 
Sir Richard punished for talebearing thiee }ears before, by 
sending him, not to Coventry, but to 0 \ford That w^as the 
man 

The innkeeper w^as a friend of his, for, in the first place, 
they had lived within three doors of each other all their lives, 
and nt\t, Jack was quite pleasant companv enough, besides 
beiag vt. learned man and an Oxford scholar, to be asked in 
now and then to the innkeeper’s private parlour And it was, 
perhaps, with some such hope that Jack trotted off round the 
corner to the Ship that very afternoon 

“Ah, Mr Brimblecombe^” said the host, bustling out wuth 
knife and apron to cool himself in the passage “ Here are 
doings’ Nine gentlemen to supper’ ’ 

“Nine’ Are they going to eat all that?” 

“Well, I can’t say — that Mr Am} as is as good as thiee to 
his trencher, but still there’s crumbs, Mr Brimblecombe, 
crumbs, and Waste not, want not, is my doctrine, so you and 
I may have a somewhat to stay our stomachs, about an eight 
o’clock ” 

“Eight?” said Jack, looking wistfully at the clock “It’s 
but four now Well, it’s kind of you, and perhaps Fli look m ” 

So, as it was ordained, he was taken m the fact And now 
behold him brought m red-hand to judgment, not without a 
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kick or two from the wrathful foot of Amyas Leigh Jack, as 
soon as he could get his breath, made answer fiercely, amid 
much puffing and blowing 

“What business have I here? As much as any of you 
If you had asked me in, I would have come^ but as you didn't, 
1 came without asking ” 

ou siiameltss rascaL” said Caiy “Come if you were 
asked, where there was good wine^ I’ll warrant you for that?" 

“ U h), ’ said Amyas, “no lad e\er had a cake at school but 
he would dog hmi up one street and down another all day for 
the crumbs, the trencher-scraping spaniel?" 

“Patience, masters?" said Frank, “I suspect more than 
Deiis Venter (God, Belly) has brought him hither" 

“Dens eavesdropping, then We shall have the whole story 
o\er the town by to-morrow,” said another, beginning at that 
thought to feel somewhat ashamed of his late enthusiasm 

“Ail, Mr Frank? You were always the only one that would 
stand up for me? Deus Venter, quotha^ ’Twas Deus Cupid, 
It was ’ " 

A roar of laughter followed this announcement 
What' asked rank “Was it Cupid, then, who sneezed 
appro\al to our love, Jack, as he did to that of Dido and 
Aneas^” 

But Jack went on desperately 

“ I was m the next room, drinking of my beer I couldn't 
help that, could P And then I heard her naifi^, and I 
couldn’t help listening then Flesh and blood couldn’fsa**-^ 

“I tell you, and I don't care who knows it, I’ve iovtd her 
these three years, as well*as e’er a one of you, I have IVe 
thought o’ nothing else, prayed for nothing else, God forgive 
me? And then you laugh at me, because I’m a poor parson's 
son, and you fine gentlemen God made us both, I reckon " 

“It IS the old tale," said Frank, “whom will not love trans- 
form into a hero^ 

“John Bnmblecombe, forgive me? Gentlemen, if we are 
gentlemen we ought to ask his pardon Has he not shown 
already more chi\ airy, more self denial, and therefore more true 
love, than any of us'^ ” 

“Ah,” said Jack, “you make me one of your brotherhood, 
and see if I do not dare to suffer as much as any of you? 

“ Let me but be your chaplain, and pray for your luck when 
you're at the wars ” 

And so Jack was sent home, with a pint of good red Alicant 
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wine in him (more, poor fellow, than he had tasted at once m 
his life before), while the rest, in high glee with themsehesand 
the rest of the world, had a right merry evening, and parted 
like good friends and sensible gentlemen of Devon 

After which they all departed Amyas and Cary to WmtePs 
squadron, Frank (as soon as he could tia'velj-.to the Court 
again, and with him young Bassett, whose father Sir xArthur, 
being in London, procured for him a page’s place m Leicester’s 
household Fortescue and Chichester went to their brothers 
in Dublin, St Leger to his uncle the Marshal of Munster, 
Coffin joined Champernoun and Norris in the Netherlands, 
and so the Brotherhood of the Rose was scattered fai and widev 
and Mistress Salterne was left alone with her looking-glass 


CHAPTER IX 

HOW AMYAS KEPT HIS CHRISTM^^S D^Y 

It was the blessed Christmas afternoon The light was 
fading down, the even-song was done, and the good folks of 
Bideford were trooping home in merr} groups, the father with 
his children, the lover with his sweetheart, to cakes and ale, 
and flapdjagons and mummer’s pla} s, and all the happy sports 
of Christas night 

'kou will come home with us, Mrs Leigh,” said Lady 
Grenvile, “and spend a pleasant Christmas night^” 

Mrs Leigh smiled sweetly, and, laying one hand on Lady 
Grenvile’s arm, pointed with the other to the westward, and 
said 

“I cannot well spend a merr> Christmas night, while that 
sound is m my ears ” 

“ The ridge is noisy to-mght,” said Sir Richard “ There has 
been wind somewhere ” 

“There is wind now, where my boy is, God help him* ” said 
Mrs Leigh 

“God IS as near him by sea as by land,” said good Sir 
Richard 

“True, but I am a lone mother, and one that has no heart 
just now but to go home and pray ” 

And so Mrs Leigh went onward up the lane, and spent all 

(C986) 
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that mght m listening between her prayers to the thunder of the 
surge, till It was drowned, long ere the sun rose, m the thunder 
of the storm 

And where is Amyas on this same Christmas afternoon^ 
Amyas is sitting bareheaded in a boat’s stern m Smerwick 
bay, with the spray whistling through his curls, as he shouts 
cheerfully 

Pull, and with a will, my merry men all, and never mind 
shipping a sea Cannon balls are a cargo that don’t spoil by 
taking salt water” 

They ran the boat on shore through the surf, w^here a cove 
m the shore made landing possible, and almost careless whether 
she stove or not, scrambled over the sand-hills with each man 
his brace of shot slung across his shoulder, and Am) as, leap- 
ing into the trenches, shouted cheerfully to Salvation Yeo 
“More food for the bull-dogs, Gunner, and plums for the 
Spaniards’ Christmas pudding*” 

Don’t speak to a man at his business, Master Amyas Five 
mortal times have I missed, but I will have that accursed 
Popish rag dowm, as I’m a sinner” 

“ Down w ith It, then , nobody w^ants you to shoot crooked 
Take good iron to it, and not footy paving-stones ” 

“ Ah, sir, if one could but cast a silver one * Now, stand by, 
men*” 

And once again Yeo’s eighteen pounder roared, and aw’^ay 
And, oh glory* the great yellow flag of Spam, w^hich- streamed 
m the gale, lifted clean into the air, flagstaff and all, an d then 
pitched wildly down head-foremost, far to leew^ard 

A hurrah from the sailors, answered by the soldiers of the 
opposite camp, shook the very cloud above them, but ere 
Its echoes had died away, a tall officer leapt upon the parapet 
of the fort, with the fallen flag m his hand, and rearing it as 
well as he could upon his lance point, held it firmly against the 
gale, while the fallen flagstaff was raised again within 

In a moment a dozen long-bow^s were bent at the daring 
foeman, but Amyas behind shouted — 

“ Shame, lads * Stop, and let the gallant gentleman have due 
courtesy * ” 

So they stopped while Amyas, springing on the rampart of the 
battery, took off his hat, and bowed to the fiagholder, who, as 
soon as relieved of his charge, returned the bow courteously, 
and descended 

It was by this time all but dark, and the firing began to 
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slacken on all sides, Salvation and his brother gunners, ha\ing 
covered up their slaughtering tackle with tarpaulins, retired for 
the night, leaving xAmyas, who had volunteered to take the 
watch till midnight 

So he paced to and fro, looking carefully out now and then 
over the stiip of sand-hill which lay between hnh^and the fort, 
but all was blank and black, and moreover it began to ram 
furiously 

Suddenly he seemed to hear a rustle among the harsh sand- 
grass True, the wind was whistling through it loudly enough, 
but that sound was not altogether like the wind Then a soft, 
sliding noise, something had slipped down a bank, and brought 
the sand down after it ikmyas stopped, crouched dow n beside 
a gun, and laid his ear to the rampart, whereby he heard clearly, 
as he thought, the noise of approaching feet, whether rabbits 
or Christians, he knew not , but he shrew dly guessed the latter 

“So fai, so good,” said he to himself, “when the scaling 
ladder is up, the soldier follows, I suppose I can only humbly 
thank them for giv ing my embrasure the preference There he 
comes ^ I hear his feet scuffling ” 

He could hear plainly enough some one working himself into 
the mouth of the embiasure, but the plague was, that it was so 
dark that he could not see his hand betw^een him and the sky, 
much less his foe at tw^o yards off However, he made a pretty 
fair guess as to the whereabouts, and, rising softly, discharged 
such a blc^w downwards as would have split a yule log A volley 
of sparks flew up from the hapless Spaniard’s armour, and a 
griitii; issued from within it, which proved that, whether he was 
killed or not, the blow had not improved his respiration 

Amy as felt for his head, seized it, dragged him in over the 
gun, sprang into the embrasure on his knees, felt for the top of 
the ladder, found it, hove it clean off and out, with four or five 
men on it, and then of course tumbled after it ten feet into the 
sand, roaring like a town bull to her Majesty’s liege subjects in 
general 

Sailor fashion, he had no armour on but a light morion and 
a cuirass, so he w^-as not too much encumbered to prevent his 
springing to his legs instantly, and setting to work, cutting 
and foimng light and left at every sound, for sight there was 
none 

Suddenly the moon clears, and the English sailors, seeing 
the confusion, leap down from the embrasures, and to it pell- 
mell 
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Amyas is now in his element, and so are the brave fellows at 
his heels , and there are ten breathless, furious minutes among 
the sand-hills, and then the trumpets blow a recall, and the 
sailors diop back again by twos and threes, and are helped up 
into the embia^smcs over many a dead and dying foe, while the 
guns of Foit del Oro open on them, and blaze away for half an 
hour without repl>, then all is still once more 

Twentv minutes after, Winter and the captains who were on 
shore were drying themselves round a peat fire on the beach, 
and talking over the skirmish, when Will Cary asked — 

“Where is Leigh^ who has seen him^ I am sadly afraid he 
has gone too far and has been slain ” 

“Siain^ Never less, gentlemen'” leplied the voice of the 
very person m question, as he stalked out of the daikness into 
the glare of the fi^e, and shot down from his shoulders into the 
midst of the ring, as he might a sack of corn, a huge dark body, 
which was giadually seen to be a man in rich armour 

“ I sa},” quoth Amyas, “ some of you had better take him up, 
if he is to be of any use Unlace his helm. Will Cary ” 

Winter, whom Amyas either had not seen, or had not chosen 
to see, asked him pretty sharpl}, “What the plague he had to 
do with bringing dead men into camp^” 

“ If he s dead, it’s not my fault He was alive enough when 
I started with him, and I kept him right end uppermost all the 
way, and what would >ou have more, sir^” 

“Mr Leigh'” said Winter, “it behoves you to apeak with 
somewhat more courtesy, if not respect, to captamsnvho are 
}our elders and commanders Why did you not come m when 
the recall was sounded^” 

“ Because,” said Amyas, very coolly, “ in the first place, I did 
not hear it, and m the next, in my school I was taught when I 
had once started not to come home empty-nanded ” 

This was too pointed, and Winter sprang up with an oath — 
“Do }ou mean to insult me, sir^” 

“I am sort), sir, that you should take a compliment to Sir 
Francis Drake as an insult to yourself I brought in this 
gentleman because I thought he might give }ou good infor- 
mation , if he dies meanwhile, the loss will be yours, or rather 
the Queen’s ” 

“Help me, then,” said Cary, glad to create a diversion m 
Am^as’s favour, “and we wull bring him round,” while Raleigh 
rose, and catching Winter’s arm, drew him aside, and began 
talking earnestly 
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“What a murrain ha\e you, Leigh, to quarrel \Mth Winter/’ 
asked t%o or three 

“I say, my reverend fathers and dear children, do get the 
Don’s talking tackle free again, and leave me and the xldmiral 
to settle It our own way ” ^ 

Captain Raleigh returning, said that though 'Ad miial Winter 
had doubtless taken umbrage at certain words of Mi Leigh’s, 
yet that he had no doubt that Mr Leigh meant nothing thereby 
but what was consistent with the profession of a soldier and a 
gentleman, and worthy both of himself and of the Admiral 
From which proposition Amyas found it impossible to dissent, 
whereon Raleigh went back, and informed Winter that Leigh 
had fieely retracted his woids, and fully wuped off any imputa- 
tion which Mr Winter might conceive to have been put upon 
him, and so forth So Winter returned, and Am} as said frankly 
enough — 

“Admiral Winter, I hope, as a lo}al soldier, that you will 
understand thus far, that naught which has passed to-night 
shall in any way prevent you finding me a forwaid and obedient 
servant to all your commands, be they what they may, and a 
supporter of your authority among the men, and honour against 
the foe, even with my life For I should be ashamed if private 
differences should ever prejudice by a gram the public weal ” 
Whereon the whole party turned their attention to the cap- 
tive, who, thanks to \\hll Cary, was by this time sitting up, 
standmg^ftiuch in need of a handkerchief, and looking about 
him, having been unhelmed, in a confused and doleful manner 
“Take the gentleman to my tent,” said inter, “and let the 

surgeon see to him Mr Leigh, who is he 

“An enemy, but whether Spaniard or Italian I know not, 
but he seemed somebody among them, I thought the captain 
of a company, so I bi ought him in ” 

“And how^” asked Raleigh “Thou art giving us all the 
play but the murders and the marriages ” 

“Why, I bid him yield, and he would not Then I bid him 
run, and he would not And it was too pitch dark for fighting, 
so I took him by the ears, and shook the wind out of him, and 
so brought him in ” 

“Shook the wind out of him-^” cried Cary, amid the roar of 
laughter which followed “Dost know thou hast nearly wrung 
his neck in two^ His vizor was full of blood” 

“He should have run or yielded, then,” said Amyas, and 
etting up, slipped off to find some ale, and then to sleep 
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comfortably m a dry burrow which he scratched out of a sand- 
bank 

Ihe ne\t morning, as Amyas was discussing a scanty break- 
fast of biscuit (for piovisions were running very short in camp), 
Raleigh came tUp to him 

“As I ine’ }oung Coibrand, }ou may thank your stars that 
}0u are alue to-day to eat Poor young Cheek — Sir John 
Cheek the giammanan’s son — got his quittance last night by 
a Spanish pike, rushing headlong on, Just as you did But 
ha\e \ou seen }our prisoner^” 

“ No, nor shall, while he is in intePs tent ” 

“Am} as* Am} as* thou art a hard hitter, but a soft poli- 
tician ’’ 

“ I am no politician, Captain Raleigh, nor ever wash to be 
An honest mans ni} friend, and a rogue’s my foe, and I’ll tell 
both as much, as long as I breathe ” 

“And die a poor saint,” said Raleigh, laughing “But if 
Winter incites }0U to his tent himself, }ou won’t refuse to 
come ” 

“Why, no, considering his }ears and rank, but he knows 
too well to do that ’ 

“He knows too well not to do it,” said Raleigh, laughing 
as he w^alked away And verily in half an hour came an 
invitation, extracted, of course, from the Aamiral by Raleigh’s 
silver tongue, which Amyas could not but obey 

“We all owe you thanks for last night’s serviccf sir,” said 
Winter, who had for some good reasons changed *his tone 
“Your prisoner is found to be a gentleman of birth and 
experience, and the leader of the assault last night He has 
already told us more than we had hoped, for w^hich also we 
are beholden to you, and, indeed, my Lord Grey has been 
asking for you already ” 

“I have, young sir,” said a quiet and lofty voice, and 
Amyas saw limping from the inner tent the proud and stately 
figure of the stern Deputy, Lord Grey of Wilton, a brave and 
wise man 

“I have been asking for you, having heard from many, 
both of your last night’s prowess, and of your conduct and 
courage beyond the promise of your years, displayed m that 
ever-memorable voyage, which may w^ell be ranked with the 
deeds of the ancient Argonauts ” 

Amyas bowed low, and the Lord Deputy went on “You 
will needs wish to see }our prisoner You will find him such 
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a one as you need not be ashamed to have taken, and as need 
not be ashamed to have been taken by you, but here he is, 
and will, I doubt not, answer as much for himself Know 
each other better, gentlemen both, last night was an ill one 
for making acquaintances Don Guzman Marla Magdalena 
Sot omayor de Soto, know the hidalgo, Am} as Leigh'” 
"T^sTie spoke, the Spaniard came forward, still in his armour, 
all save his head, which was bound up in a handkerchief 
He was an exceedingly tall and graceful personage Amyas 
shrank from him instinctivel} , and yet he could not help 
holding out his hand in return, as the Spaniard, holding out 
his, said languidly, m most sweet and sonorous Spanish 
I kiss his hands and feet The Sehor speaks, I am told, 
my native tongue^” 

“ I have that honour ’ 

“ Then accept m it the expression of my pleasure at having 
fallen into the hands of one so renowned in w^ar and travel ” 
Honest Amyas bowed, and said 

“ If }ou are satisfied, illustrious Sehor, I am bound to be so 
“Pardon me, Sehor, but by this da}light I should have seen 
that armour before ” 

“I doubt It not, Sehor, as having been > ourself also in the 
forefront of the battle,” said the Spaniard, with a proud smile 
“ If I am right, Sehor, you are he who }esterday held up the 
standard after it was shot down ” 

“Ah, L*heard of that brave feat,” said the Lord Deputy 
“You should consider } ourself, Mr Leigh, honouied by being 
enabled to show courtesv to such a warrior ” 

How long this interchange of solemn compliments, of which 
Amyas was getting somew^hat weary, would have gone on, I 
know not, but at that moment Raleigh entered hastil) 

“ My Lord, they have hung out a white flag, and are calling 
for a parley*” 

“ I am very sorry to hear it Would to Heaven they had 
simply fought it out*” said Lord Grey, half to himself, and 
then “Go, Captain Raleigh, and answer them that the laws 
of war forbid a parley with any who are leagued with rebels 
against their lawful sovereign ” 

As Amyas came out on the battery, Yeo hailed him 
“Master Amyas* Hillo, sir* For the love of Heaven tell 
e*” 

“What then^” 

“Is his Lordship staunch^ Will he do the Lord’s wwk 
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faithful!}, root and branch, or will he spare the Amalekites^” 
1 he latter, I think, old hip and-thigh,” said Amyas, hurrying 
foiward to heai the ne\\s from Raleigh, who appeared in sight 
once more 

‘^Ihey ask to depart with bag and baggage,” said he, when 
he came up 

‘‘lell them that I give no conditions Gunners, if you see 
the white Hag go down, open your fire instantly Captain 
Raleigh, we need your counsel here Mr Cary, will you be 
m\ herald this time?” 

So Cary went, and then ensued an argument as to what 
should be done with the prisoners in case of a surrender 

Sir Warham St Leger, the Marshal of Munster, spoke out 
stoutly Foreigners had been scoffing them too long and too 
truly with waging these Irish wars as if they meant to keep 
them alive, rather than end them Mercy and faith to every 
Irishman who would show mercy and faith, was his motto, 
but to invaders, no mercy Ireland was England’s vulnerable 
point, It might be some day her rum, a terrible example must 
be made of those who dare to touch the sore Rather pardon 
the Spaniards for landing in the Thames than in Ireland'” 
Lord Grey became much excited, and turning as a last hope to 
Raleigh, asked his opinion, but Raleigh’s silver tongue was 
that day not on the side of indulgence He skilfully recapitu- 
lated the arguments of his fellow-captains, improving them as 
he went on, till each worthy soldier was surprised tb^find him- 
self so much a wiser man than he had thought, and finished 
by one of his rapid and passionate perorations upon his 
favourite theme — the West Indian ciuelties of the Spaniards 
by which great tracts and fair countries are now utterly 
stripped of inhabitants by heavy bondage and torments un- 
speakable ” 

And now, Captain Raleigh,” said Lord Grey, “ as you have 
been so earnest m preaching this butchery, I have a right to 
ask none but you to practise it ” 

Raleigh bit his lip, and replied by the “ quip courteous ” 

“I am at least a man, my Lord, who thinks it shame to 
allow others to do that which I dare not do myself” 

It was done Right or wrong, it was done It was done, 
and It never needed to be done again The hint was severe, 
but It was sufficient 

The Spanish and Italian officers were spared, and Amyas 
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had Don Guzman Maria IMagdalena Sotoma\or de Soto dully 
adjudged to him, as his prize by right of ^’^ar He \\as fain 
to write to Sir Richard Grenvile and ask his advice, and in the 
meanwhile keep the Spaniard with him upon parole, which he 
frankly gave, sa}ing that as for running awa}, he* had nowhere 
to run to, and as for joining the Irish, he haa no mind to turn 
pig One morning Raleigh entered 

have done you a good turn, Leigh, I have talked St 
Leger into making you my lieutenant, and giving you the 
custody of a right pleasant hermitage — some castle Shackatory 
or other in the midst of a big bog ” 

‘H’ll go,” quoth Amyas, “anything for work ” So he went 
and took possession of his lieutenancy and his black robber 
tower, and theie passed the rest of the winter, fighting or hunt- 
ing all day, and chatting and reading ail the evening with 
Sehor Don Guzman, who told Amyas, bit by bit, who he was, 
of what an ancient house, and of what a poor one, and laughed 
over the very small chance of his ransom being raised Don 
Guzman had among his baggage two books — the one Antonio 
Galvano’s Discoveries of the Worlds a mine of winter e\enmg 
amusement to Am} as, and the other a manuscript book, 
which, perhaps, it had been well for Amyas had he never seen 
For It was none other than a rough journal w hich Don Guzman 
had kept as a lad, when he went down with Adelantado Gon- 
zales Ximenes de Casada, from Peru to the River of Amazons, 
to look for the golden country of El Dorado, and the city of 
Manoa tre Amyas had looked into u, he began questioning 
the Don about El Dorado Wheron Don Guzman replied 
“Ah^ You have been eating of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, Sehor?” 

“I have never opened your book,” said Amvas, “your 
private manuscripts are no concern of mine, but my man who 
recovered your baggage read part of it, know*ing no better, and 
now you are at liberty to tell me as little as you like ” 

The “man ” it should be said, was none other than Salvation 
Yeo, who had attached himself by this time inseparably to 
Amyas, m quality of body-guard 

Amyas once asked him, how he reconciled this Irish sojourn 
with his vow to find his little maid? Yeo shook his head 
“ I can’t tell, sir, but there’s something that makes me alw*a} s 
to think of you when I think of her, and that’s often enough, 
the Lord knows ” 

So Yeo remained with Amyas, while Cary went elsewhere 
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with Sir Warham St Leger, and the two friends met seldom 
for many months, so that Amyas’s only companion 'was Don 
Guzman, who as he grew more familiar, and more careless about 
what he said and did in his captor’s presence, often puzzled 
and scandalized him by his waywardness Fits of deep melan- 
choly alternated with bursts of Spanish boastfulness, utterly 
astonishing to the modest and sober-minded Englishman 
At last came a letter from Sir Richard Grenvile, compliment- 
ing Annas on his success and promotion, bearing a long and 
court!) message to Don Guzman (whom Grenvile had known 
when he was m the Mediterranean, at the battle of Lepanto), 
and offering to receive him as his own guest at Bideford, till his 
ransom should arrive, a proposition which the Spaniard (who 
of course was getting sufficient!) tired of the Irish bogs) could 
not but gladly accept, and one of Winter’s ships, returning to 
England m the spiing of 1581, delnered duly at the quay of 
Bideford the body of Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Raleigh, 
after forming for that summer one of the triumvirate by which 
Munster was governed after Ormond’s departure, at last got his 
wish, and departed for England and the Court, and Am) as 
was left alone with the snipes and yellow mantles for two more 
weary )ears 


CHAPTER X 


HOW THE M\YOR OF BIDEFORD BVITED HIS HOOK WITH 
HIS OWN FLESH ' ‘ 


Don Guzman settled down quietl) enough at Bideford on his 
parole, m better quarters than he had occupied for many a day, 
and took things as they came, like a true soldier of fortune, 
till, after he had been with Granviie hardly a month, old 
Salterne the Ma)or came to supper 

At the end of supper, Salterne asked Grenvile to do his 
humble roof the honour, &c , &c, of supping with him the 
next evening, and then turning to the Don, said quite frankly, 
that he knew" how great a condescension it would be on the 
part of a nobleman of Spam to sit at the board of a simple 
merchant, but that if the Spaniard deigned to do him such 
a favour, he would find that the cheer was fit enough for any 
rank, whatsoever the company might be, which invitation Don 
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Guzman, being on the whole glad enough of an} thing to amuse 
him, graciously condescended to accept 

In came the Rose of Torridge, looking as beautiful as usual 
There was an innocent fieshness about the Rose of Toi ridge, 
fond as she was of being admired, which was new to him and 
most attractive “The tram of the peacock,*’ as he said to 
himself, “and }et the heart of the do\e,” made so charming a 
combination, that if he could have persuaded her to love no 
one but him, perhaps he might become fool enough to love no 
one but her Lad> Grenvile when at home was stupid enough 
to talk and think about nothing but her husband, and when 
she went to Stow, and left the Don alone in one corner of the 
great house at Bideford, what could he do but get himself 
invited home to supper by Mr Salterne^ 

And there, of course, he had it all his own way, and ruled 
the roast (which he w^as fond enough of doing) right 10} ally, 
not onl> on account of his rank, but because he had something 
to say worth hearing as a travelled man 

Don Guzman knew that these same islanders, who sat in 
Salterne’s parlour, talking broad^D^ygn through their noses, 
were no meie counters of m"one}^ and hucksters of goods, but 
men who, though they thoroughly hated fighting, and loved 
making money instead, could fight, upon occasion, after a very 
doggeiand terriDle fashion, who sent out their merchant ships 
armed up to the teeth, and filled with men w^ho had been 
trained j^m childhood to use those arms and had orders to 
use them without mercy if either Spaniard, or other created 
being dared to stop their money making And one evening he 
waxed quite mad, when, after having cuill> enough hinted that 
if Englishmen came v\here they had no right to come, they 
might find themselves sent back again, he was answered by 
a volley of — 

“We’ll see to that, sir ” 

“ Depends on who says ‘ No right’ ” 

“ You are insolent burghers,” said Don Guzman, and rose to 
go 

“Sir,” said old Salterne, “as >ou say, we are burghers and 
plain men, w^e must beg vou to forgive our want of manners, 
and to put it down to the strength of my wine, for insolent we 
never meant to be ” 

But the Don w ould not be pacified , and walked out 
He actually w^ent there the very next evening, sneering at 
himself the whole time foi aoing 
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‘“Fool that I am' that girl has bevv itched me, I believe ’’ 

As for her, poor child, she had never seen such a man He 
had, or seemed to ha\e, all the high-bred grace of Frank, and 
}et he was cast in a manlier mould, he had just enough of his 
nation’s pioud^ self-assertion to make a woman bow before him 
as before a superior, and >et tact enough to let it \ery seldom 
degeneiate into that boastfulness of which the Spaniards were 
then so often and so justl} accused He had maivels to tell by 
flood and fleld, as man> and more than Am) as, and he told 
them with a grace and an eloquence of which modest, simple 
old Am) as possessed nothing Besides, he was on the spot, 
and the Leighs were not, nor indeed were any of her old lowers, 
and what could she do but amuse herself with the only person 
who came to hand^ 

And his stories, certainly, were worth hearing He seemed 
to ha\e been everywhere, and to have seen everything born m 
Peru, and sent home to Spain at ten years old, brought up m 
Italy, a soldier in the Levant, an adventurer to the East 
Indies, again m America, first m the Islands, and then m 
]\Iexico Then back again to Spain, and thence to Rome, 
and thence to Ireland 

And now, as he said to Rose one evening, what had he left 
on earth, but a heart trampled as hard as the pavement^ 
Whom had he to love^ Who loved him^ He had nothing 
for which to live but fame, and even that w’-as denied to him, 
a prisoner m a foreign land 

“Had he no kindred, then^” asked pitying Rose ^ 

“My two sisters are in a convent, they had neither money 
nor beauty, so they are dead'lo me My brother is a Jesuit, 
so he is dead to me My father fell by the hands of Indians 
in Mexico 

Don Guzman, of course, intended to be pitied, and pitied 
he was accordingly 

What need of more words ^ Before a year was out, Rose 
Saiterne was far more in love with Don Guzman than he with 
her, and both suspected each other’s mind, though neither 
hinted at the truth, she from fear, and he, to tell the truth, 
from sheer Spanish pride of blood 

So one day, he cried, throwing himself at her feet, “I adore 
you’ My light, my lodestar, my princess’ my goddess’ You 
see where my pride is gone, to you a wretch who grovels at 
your feet, and cries, ‘ Have mercy on me, on my loneliness, my 
homelessness, my friendlessness ’ Is it possible, saints and 
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Virgin* do my o^n tears deceive my e)es, or are there tears, 
too, m those radiant orbs^” 

“Go, sir*” cried poor E.ose, recovering herself, Suddenly, 
“ and let me ne\ er see } ou more ” And, as a last chance 
for life, she darted out of the room 


CHAPTER XI 

HOW EUSTACE LEIGH MET THE POPE’s LEGATE 
It IS the Spring of 1582-83 

Along the brink of the bog, picking their road among 
crumbling rocks and green spongy springs, a company of 
English soldiers are pushing fast, clad cap a»pie m helmet 
and quilted jerkin, \\ith arquebus on shoulder, and pikes 
trailing behind them, stern steadfast men, \^ho, tv^o years 
since, were working the guns at Smer\Mck fort, and have 
since then seen many a bloody fray, and shall see more 
before they die Two captains ride before them on shaggy 
pomes, the taller m armour, stained and rusted with many 
a storm and fray, the other in brilliant inlaid cuirass and 
helmet, gaudy sash and plume, and sword-hilt glittering with 
gold, a^^uamt contrast enough to the meagre garron which 
carries him and his finery 

“A pleasant country, truly, Captain Raleigh,” says the 
dingy officer to the gay one “I wonder how, having once 
escaped from it to Whitehall, >ou have the courage to come 
back and spoil that gay suit with bog-water and mud” 

“A very pleasant country, my friend Amyas, what you 
say in jest, I say m earnest ” 

“Hillo* Our tastes have changed places I am sick of 
it already, as you foretold Would Heaven that I could 
hear of some adventure Westward ho* and find these big 
bones swinging in a hammock once more” 

“Tut, man* If her gracious Majesty would but bestow 
on me some few square miles of this same wilderness, in 
seven years’ time I would make it blossom like the rose, 
by God’s good help ” 

“ Humph * ” 

“ I’d sooner carry lime all y days from Cauldy to Bideford^ 
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than pass another twelvemonth in the land of Ire, among the 
children of wrath There is a curse upon the face of the earth, 
1 believe 

“There is no curse upon it, save the old one of man’s 
sin ” 

“ It IS sword" and bullet, I think, that are needed here, 
before plough and harrow, to clear away some of the curse 
Until a few more of these Irish lords are gone w^here the 
Desmonds aie, there is no peace for Ireland ” 

“Humph’ not so far wrong, I fear And yet what more 
faithful liegemen has her majesty than the Inchiqum, who, 
they sa}, is Prince of Thomond, and should be king of all 
Ireland, if every man had his right 

“Don’t talk of rights in the land of wrongs, man Look 
at this Desmond, brought up a savage among savages, a Papist 
among Papists, a despot among slaves 

“What hadst thou been, Raleigh, hadst thou been that 
Desmond whose lands thou now desirest^ What wilt thou 
be when thou hast them^ Will thy children sink downw^ards, 
as these noble barons sank? Will the genius of tyranny and 
falsehood find soil within thy heart to grow and ripen fruit?” 
“Leigh, what noise was that?” 

“An Irish howl, I fancied, but it came from off the bog, 
it may be only a plover’s cry ” 

“Something not quite right, Sir Captain, to my mind,” 
said the Ancient “They have ugly stories here pf pucks 
and b^usbees, and what not of ghosts There it was again, 
wailing just like a woman They say the banshee cried all 
night before Desmond was slam ” 

“Shamus, my man,” said xAmyas to the guide, “do }ou 
hear that cry in the bog?” 

“Shamus hear nought Perhaps — what you call him? — 
fishing in ta pool ” 

“An otter, he means, and I believe he is right Stay, 
no’ Did \ou not hear it then, Shamus? It was a woman’s 
voice ” 

Ihey splashed and scrambled for some quarter of a mile 
to the knoll, while the cr> became louder and louder as 
they neared 

She was a young girl, sluttish and unkempt, of course, 
but fair enough, her only covering, as usual, w^as the ample 
yellow mantle There she sat upon a stone, tearing her 
black dishevelled hair, and every now and then throwing up 
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her head, and bursting into a long mournful cry, “for all 
the world,” as Yeo said, “like a dumb four tooted hound, 
and not a Christian soul ” 

“Ask her who it is^ Yeo, you know a little Irish,” said 
Amyas 

He asked, but the girl made no answer .“The stubborn 
jade won’t tell, of course, sir If she were but a man, I’d 
make her soon enough ” 

“Ask her who killed him?” 

“No one, she says, and I believe she says true, for I 
can find no wound The man has been star\ed, sirs, as 
I am a sinful man God help him, though he is a priest, 
and yet he seems full enough down below What’s here? 
A big pouch, sirs, stuffed full of somewhat” 

“ Hand it hither ” 

The two opened the pouch, papers, papers, but no scrap 
of food Then a parchment They unrolled it 

“Latin,” said Amyas, “you must construe it, Don Scholar” 
“Is It possible?” said Raleigh, after reading a moment 
“ This IS indeed a prize ’ This is Saunders himself * ” 

Yeo sprang up from the body as if he had touched an adder 
“ Nick Saunders, the Legacy, sir? ” 

“Nicholas Saunders, the Legate” 

He ran his eye through various other documents, written 
m the usual strain full of huge promises from the Pope 
and the •King of Spain, frantic and filthy slanders against 
Elizabetil, Burghley, Leicester, Essex (the elder), Sidney, and 
every great and good man (never mind of w^hich party) w^ho 
then upheld the commonweal, bombastic attempts to terrify 
weak consciences, by denouncing endless fire against those 
who opposed the true faith, fulsome ascriptions of martyrdom 
and sanctity to e\eiy rebel and traitor who had been hanged 
for the last twenty yeais 

With a gesture of disgust Raleigh crammed the foul stuff 
back again into the pouch Taking it with them, they w^alked 
back to the company, and then remounting, marched away 
once more towards the lands of the Desmonds, and the girl was 
left alone with the dead 

An hour had passed, w^hen another Englishman was standing 
by the wailing girl, and round him a dozen shock-headed kernes 
The Englishman was Eustace Leigh, a layman still, but still 
at his old work 

He had been with Desmond, wandenng in moor and moss 
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for many a month in danger of his life, and now he was on his 
way to Janies Fitz Eustace, Loid Baltinglas, to bring him the 
news of Desmonds death 

Blest Saunders’” murmured Eustace Leigh, “let me die 
the death of the iighteous, and let my last end be like this’ 
Ora pfo me (Pra) for me), most excellent martyr, while I dig 
th) grave upon this lonely mooi ” 

Ihe corpse was buried, a few^ pra)ers said hastily, and 
Eustace Leigh was away again The girl had told him of the 
English soldiers who had passed, and he knew that they would 
reach the earl probably before he did The game was up, all 
was lost So he retraced his steps, as a desperate resource, to 
the last place where he would be looked for, and after a month 
of disguising, hiding, and other expedients, found himself again 
in his natue county of De\on while Fitz-Eustace Viscount 
Baltinglas had taken ship for Spam 
And now let us return to Raleigh and Amyas, as they jog 
along their weary road They ha\e many things to talk of, for 
It is but three dajs since they met 

“Ha\e }ou heard of my brothei Humphrey’s new pioject^” 
“How should I hear an} thing in this waste howling wilder- 
ness^” 

And then Raleigh expounded to Amyas the details of the 
great Newfoundland scheme, which w^hoso will may read m the 
pages of Haklu) t 

xAmyas shook his head, and said “If you must needs have 
an adventure, you insatiable soul }ou, why not try for the 
golden city of Manoa^” 

“Manoa?” asked Raleigh, who had heard, as most had, dim 
rumours of the place “What do }ou know of it^” 

Whereupon Am) as told him all that he had gathered from 
the Spaniard, and Raleigh, in his turn, believed every word 
“ Humph’” said he, after a long silence “We’ll do it, lad’” 
“We’ll try,” said Am}as, “but we must be quick, for if the 
Spaniaids once get thither, by the time w^e come there will be 
neither gold nor city left ’ 

“Nor Indians either, I’ll warrant the butchers, but, lad, I 
am promised to Humphrey, I have a bark fitting out already ” 
“But must I come with you? To tell the truth, I am quite 
shore-sick, and to sea I must go What will my mother say’?” 
“I’ll manage thy mother,” said Raleigh, and so he did 
Amyas w^ent to Plymouth (with Yeo, of course, at his heels), 
and there beheld, for the first time, the majestic countenance 
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of the philosopher of Compton Castle He lodged with Drake, 
and found him not over-sanguine as to the success of the 
voyage 

“For learning and manners, Amyas, there’s not his equal 
and the Queen may well lo\e him, and Devc^ be proud of 
him, but book-learning is not business book-learning didn’t 
get me round the world ” 

However, the die was cast, and the little fleet of five sail 
assembled in Cawsand Bay Amyas v\as to go as a gentleman 
adventurer on board of Raleigh’s bark, Raleigh himself, how- 
ever, at the eleventh hour, had been forbidden by the Queen to 
leave England 

Some say that Raleigh himself came down to PI> mouth, 
accompanied the fleet a day’s sail to sea, and would have given 
her Majesty the slip, and gone with them Westward-ho, but 
for Sir Humphre}’s advice It is likel) enough As earl} as 
the second day, the seeds of failure began to sprout above 
ground The men of Raleighs bark, the Vtce-Admiral^ sud- 
denly found themselves seized, or supposed themselves seized, 
with a contagious sickness, and at midnight forsook the fleet, 
and went back to Plymouth 

Amyas told Butler the captain plainly that, if the bark went 
back, he w^ould* not Whereon the captain offered to put 
Amyas on board of Sir Humphrey’s Delight, if he could find 
^ crew to row him 

Amvas looked around 

“Are there any of Sir Francis Drake’s men on board?” 

“Three, sir,” said Yeo “ Robert Drew, and two others ” 
Fehcans roared Amyas, “you have been round the world, 
and will )ou turn back from Westward ho^” 

There w^as a moment’s silence, and then Drew came forward 

“ Lower us a boat, captain, and lend us a caliver to make 
signals with, w^hile I get my kit on deck, I’ll after Captain 
Leigh, if I row him aboard all alone to my own hands ’ 

“If I ever command a ship, I will not forget you,” said 
Amyas 

Luckily the night was all but calm They got on board 
before the morning, and so away into the boundless West ^ 

^ The Raleigh the largest ship of the squadron, was of onl> 200 tons burden the 
Golden Htnd^ Hayes ship, which returned safe, of 40 ‘ind the Squirrtl (whereof more 
hereafter) of 10 tons I In such cockboats did these old heroes brave the unknown seas 
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CHAPTER XII 

HOW BIDEFORD BRIDGE DINED AT ANIsERY HOUSE 

Every one'\\h.o knows Bideford cannot but know Bideford 
Bridge j for it is the very soul, around which the town, as a 
body, has organized itselt, and as Edinburgh is Edinburgh by 
virtue of Its Castle, Rome Rome by virtue of its Capitol, and 
Egypt Egypt by virtue of its Pyramids, so is Bideford Bideford 
by virtue of its Bridge But all do not know that the bridge is 
a veritable esquire, bearing arms of its own (a ship and bridge 
proper on a plain field), and owning lands and tenements m 
many parishes, with which the said miraculous bridge has, 
from time to time, founded chanties, built schools, waged suits 
at law, and finally (for this concerns us most) given yearly 
dinners 

To one of these dinners, as it happened, were invited in the 
year 15S3, all the notabilities of Bideford, and beside them Mr 
St Leger of Annery close by, brother of Lady Grenvile, in- 
vited the whole company present to dine with him at Annery 
three days after, and bring wuth them each a wife or daughter, 
and, Don Guzman being at the table, he was mvited too 

So there was a mighty feast in the great hall at Annery, and 
while every one was eating their best, and drinking their worst, 
Rose Salterne and Don Guzman w^ere pretending not to see 
each other, and watching each other ail the more 

Rose Salterne and the Spaniard had not exchanged a word 
in the last six months, though they had met many times For 
none knew better than the Spaniard how much more fond 
w^omen are of worshipping than of being w^orshipped, and of 
obeying than of being obey ed how their coyness, often their 
scorn, IS but a mask to hide their consciousness of weakness 
So Don Guzman pretended to be as much downcast and 
abstracted as she was, and went on with his glances, till he 
once found her, poor thing, looking at him to see if he was 
looking at her, and then he knew his prey was safe 

It was a beautiful sight, the great teirace at Annery that 
afternoon, with the smart dames m their gaudy dresses parad- 
ing up and down in twos and threes before the stately house, 
Rose Salterne kept apart, and longed to get into a corner and 
laugh or cry, she knew not which 

“Our pretty Rose seems sad,’^ said Lady Grenvile, coming 
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up to her “Cheer up, child* 'v\e \\ant you to come and sing 
to us 

Rose took the lute, and sat down on a bench beneath the 
house, while the rest grouped themselves round her 
‘‘ What shall I sing^ ’ 

“Let us have }Our old song, ‘Earl Haldan’s-Di^ughter’ ” 
Rose shrank from it The song seemed ominous to her 
and yet for that very reason she dared not refuse to sing it , and 
so she began 


1 

“ It Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

She look’d across the sea , 

She look’d across the water, 

And long and loud laugh’d she , 

* The locks of si\ princesses 
Alust be my marriage fee, 

So he> bonny boat, and ho bonny boat * 
Who comes a wooing me?’ 

2 

“ It was Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

She walk’d along the sand , 

W hen she was aware of a knight so fair, 
Cbme sailing to the land, 

His sails were all of \ch et. 

His mast of beaten gold, 

And ‘ he\ bonny boat, and ho bonny boat, 
Who saileth here so bold"^ 

3 

“ ‘ The locks of five princesses 
I won be}ond the sea, 

I shore their golden tresses, 

To fringe a cloak for thee 
One handful yet is w anting, 

But one of all the tale , 

So hev bonn) boat, and ho bonn> boat ’ 
Furl up thy \el\et saiP’ 

4 

“ He leapt into the water, 

That ro\ er \ oiing and bold , 

He gripped Earl Haldan’s daughter, 

He shore her locks of gold’ 

‘Go weep, go weep, proud maiden, 

The tale is full to daj 
Now hey bonnv boat, and ho bonn} boat ’ 
Sul Westward ho, and awav 
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As she ceased, a measured \oice, with a foreign accent, 
thrilled through her 

“In the East, they say the nightingale sings to the rose, 
De\on, more hipp\ has nightingale and rose m one ” 

“We ha\e no nightingales in De\on, Don Guzman,” said 
Lady Greinue “but our little forest thrushes sing, as you 
hear, sweeth enough to content any ear Bui what brings you 
away trom the gentlemen so early 

“ These letters ” said he, “ which have just been put into my 
hana, and as they call me home to Spam, I was loth to lose 
a moment of that delightful company from which I must part 
so soon ” 

“To Spam^” asked half a dozen \oices, for the Don was a 
general fa\ourite 

“Yes and thence to the Indies My ransom has arrived, 
and with it the promise of an office I am to be Governor of 
La Guayra in Caraccas Congratulate me on my promotion 
I shall only want a wife there to be m paradise ” 

“I don’t doubt that you may persuade some fair lady of 
Seville to accompany \ou thither,” said Lady Grenvile 
“Thanks, gracious Madam, but the truth is, that since I 
have had the bliss of knowing English ladies, I have begun to 
think that they are the only ones on earth wodh wooing ” 

“A thousand thanks for the compliment, but I fear none of 
our free English maidens whould like to submit to the guardian- 
ship of a duenna Eh, Rose^ how should you like to be kept 
under lock and key all day by an ugly old woman with a horn 
on her forehead^” 

“Ladies,” said Don Guzman, reddening, “believe me that 
these are but the calumnies of ignorance I could tell you 
stones, ladies, of the constancy and devotion of Spanish 
husbands, even m the Indies, as strange as ever romancer 
invented ” 

“Can }0u^ Then we challenge }ou to give us one at least ” 
Don Guzman, taking his seat m the midst, with a proud 
humility, at Lady Grenvile’s feet, began 

“When Sebastian Cabota returned to Spam, he left in his 
tower a garrison of a hundred and twenty men, under the 
command of Nuno de Lara, Ruiz Moschera, and Sebastian de 
Hurtado, old friends and fellow-soldiers ot my invincible grand- 
father, Don Ferdmando da Soto, and with them a jewel, than 
which Spam never possessed one more precious, Lucia Miranda, 
the wife of Hurtado Mangora the Cacique of the neighbour- 
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mg Timbuez Indians, cast his e}es on this fair creature, and no 
sooner saw than he co\eted, no sooner co\ eted than he plotted, 
with the devilish subtilt> of a sa\age, to seize by force what he 
knew he could ne\er gain by right 

“Food giew scarce, and Don Hmtado, and Don Ruiz Mos- 
chera, with fifty soldiers, were sent up the river on a foraging 
part} Mangora saw his opportunity, and leapt at it forth- 
with 

“Why pain your gentle ears with details of slaughter^ A 
few fearful minutes sufficed to exterminate 111} bewuidered and 
unarmed countrymen, to bind the onl} survivors, Mirando 
(innocent cause of the whole traged}), and four other women 
with their infants, and to lead them away in triumph across the 
forest towards the Indian town 

“Miranda was brought m triumph at daydawn befoie the 
Indian king to receive her doom Judge of her astonishment, 
when, on looking up, she saw* that he was not Mangora 

“A ray of hope flashed across her, and she asked where he 
was 

“ ‘ He was slain last night,’ said the king, ‘and I, his brother 
Smpa, am now Cacique of the Timbuez ’ 

The sovereign assigned her a hut to herself, loaded her w ith 
savage ornaments, and for several w^eeks treated her with no 
less courtesy (so miraculous is the power of love) than if he had 
been a cavalier of Castile 

“ Three months and more, ladies, as I hav e heard, passed in 
this misery, and ever} day Miranda grew more desperate of all 
deliverance One da}, going down with the wives of the 
Cacique to draw water in the river, she saw on the opposite 
bank a white man in a tattered Spanish dress, wuth a drawn 
sword m his hand, who had no sooner espied her, than shriek- 
ing her name, he plunged into the stream, swam across, landed 
at her feet, and clasped her in his arms It was no other, ladies, 
incredible as it may seem, than Don Sebastian himself 

“ Who can desciibe the joy, and who again the terror, of their 
meeting^ For, ere a quarter of an hour was passed, the Indian 
women, who had fled at his approach, returned with ail the 
warriors of the tribe In a few minutes he was suriounded, 
seized from behind, disarmed, and carried in triumph into the 
village And if you cannot feel for him m that misery, fair 
ladies, who have known no sorrow^, yet I, a prisoner, can 

“The Cacique, like a true child ot the devil, comprehending 
in a moment who Don Sebastian was, laughed with delight at 
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seeing his rival in his power, and bade bind him at once to a 
tree, and shoot him to death with airows 

“But the poor Miranda spiang forward, and threw herself 
at his feet, and with piteous entreaties besought for mercy from 
him who knew’’ no meic} 

“ He made answer, that if she would consent to become his 
wife, her hiisbuid’s lite should be spared She, in her haste 
and madnesb, sobbed out desperatel) I know not what consent 
“ Don Sebastian, being stripped of his garments, and painted 
after the Indian fashion, was set to all mean and toilsome work, 
amid the buffetmgs and insults of the whole village 

“The \oungest wife of the Cacique, who, till Miranda’s com- 
ing, had been his favourite, often talked with the captive, 
insulting and tormenting her in her spite and jealousy, and 
receiving in return only gentle and conciliatory words This so 
w^on upon the girl, that she consented to keep all intruders out 
of the wa>, while Don Sebastian that very night Visited Miranda 
in her hut 

“What use of many words ^ They were taken 
“ Don Sebastian was shot to death with arrows, but as for the 
Lady Miranda, the wretches themselves confessed afterw^ards, 
when they received due vengeance for their crimes (as they did 
receive it), that after all shameful and horribfe indignities, she 
was bound to a tree, and there burned slowly in her husband’s 
sight, stifling her shrieks lest they should wring his heart by one 
additional pang, and never taking her eyes, to the last off that 
beloved face And so died (but not unavenged) Sebastian de 
Hurtado and Lucia IMiranda — a Spanish husband and a Spanish 
w ife ” 

The Don paused, and the ladies were silent awhile, but at 
last IMrs St Leger spoke 

“You have told a sad and a noble tale, sir, and told it well, 
but, though your story w as to set forth a perfect husband, it has 
ended rather by setting forth a perfect wife ” 

“Don Guzman is courtier enough, as far as compliments 
go,” said one of the young ladies, “but it was hardly courtier- 
iike of him to find us so sad an entertainment upon a merry 
evening ” 

Now all this time Don Guzman had been talking at Rose 
Salterne He loved her still, perhaps he knew that she loved 
him he must know some day She felt now that there w^as no 
escape, she was almost glad to think that there was none 
In the meanwhile, as it was ordained, Cary could see and hear 
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through the window of the hall a good deal of what was going 
on 

‘‘ How that Spanish crocodile ogles the Rose’’’ whispered he 
to young St Leger 

What wonder^ He is not the first by many a one ” 

“Ay — but — By Hea\en, she is making side-shots at him with 
those languishing eyes of hers, the little baggage’” 

At last Cary got away and out, sober, but just enough flushed 
with wine to be ready for any quarrel, and luckily for him, had 
not gone twenty yards along the great terrace before he met 
Lady Gren\ile 

“Has your lad>ship seen Don Guzman^” 

“Yes — why where is he^ He was with me not ten minutes 
ago You know he is going back to Spain ” 

“Going 5 has his ransom come^” 

“Yes, and with it a go\ernoiship in the Indies ” 
“Governorship' Much good may it do the governed ” 

But Don Guzman was not to be found in garden or in 
pleasaunce 

— Trp^rhaps,” at last said a burgher’s wufe, with a toss of her 
head, “your lad) ship may meet with him at Hanktord’s oak” 
“At Hankford’s oak^ What should take him there^ ’ 

“ Pleasant cosnpan), I reckon ” (with another toss) “ I heard 
him and Mistress Salterne talking about the oak, just now ” 
“There they are' ’ whispered he, and pointed to the oak, 
where, half hidden by the tali fern, stood Rose and the Spaniard 
Her head was on his bosom She seemed sobbing, trembling, 
he talked earnestly and passionately, but Lady Grenvile’s little 
shriek made them both look up 
Cary bowed courteously to the Don 

“ I have to congratulate > ou, I hear, Senor, on } our approach- 
ing departure ” 

“ I kiss your hands, Senor, in return, but I question w^hether 
It be a matter of congratulation, considering all that I leave 
behind ” 

“So do I,” answ^ered Cary, bluntly enough, and the four 
walked back to the house 

Lady Grenvile walked on with her fair prisoner, commanding 
Cary to escort them in, and the Spaniard to go to the bowling- 
green 

Cary obeyed, but he gave her the slip the moment she was 
mside the door, and darted off to the gentlemen 

“ Don Guzman,” quoth St Leger, “ has been making the 
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ladies cry with one of his stones, and robbing us meanwhile of 
the pleasure \\ e had hoped for from some of his Spanish songs 
devil take Spanish songs’” said Cary m a low voice, 
but loud enough for the Spaniard Don Guzman clapped his 
hand on his swoid-hilt instantly 
“Sehor Cai}, we meet^” 

“I thank }our quick apprehension, Don Guzman Maiia 
Magdalena Sotoma}or de Soto When, where, and with what 
weapons^” 

Three o’clock upon a still, pure, bright midsum mei morning 
What do those foui cloaked figures there by the n\er brink, a 
dark spot on tne fair face of the summer morni^ 

Yet one is as cheerful as if he too, like all nature round him, 
weie going to a wedding, and that is Whll Cary He has been 
bathing down below, to cool his brain and steady his hand, and 
he intends to stop Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotoma^or 
de Soto s wooing for ever and a day The Spaniard is in a very 
different mood, fierce and haggard, he is pacing up and down 
the sand He intends to kill Will Cary, but then^ Will he be 
the neaiei to Rose b\ doing so^ Can he stay in Bideford^ 

Sir Richard Grenvile, too, is in no \ery pleasant humour, as 
Arthur St Leger, Cary’s second, soon discovero 
We cannot have either of them killed, Arthur ” 

‘‘ Mr Car} swears he will kill the Spaniard, sir ” 

‘‘He shan’t The Spaniard is my guest ” 

‘‘Be sure, sir,” said Arthur, “that whatsoever }ou sliall com- 
mand I shall perform It is only too great an honour to a 
young man as I am, to find myself m the same duel with your 
worship, and to have the advantage of your wisdom and ex- 
perience ” 

Sir Richard smiles, and says — “Now, gentlemen, are you 
ready 

Five minutes have the two had instant death a shoit six 
inches off from those wild sinful hearts of theirs, and not a 
scratch has been given Yes* the Spaniard’s rapier passes 
under Cary’s left arm, he bleeds 

“A hit* a hit* Strike up, Atty*” and the swords are struck 
up instantly 

Cary, nettled by the smart, tries to close with his foe, but the 
seconds cross their swords before him 

“If you stir, Mr Cary, }ou have to do with Richard Gren- 
Tile*” thunders the lion voice “ I am angry enough wuth you 
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for having brought on this duel at all Don’t pro\oke me still 
further, >oung hot-head 

Cary stops sulkily 

'‘You do not know all, Sir Richard, or }ou \\ould not speak 
in this way ” 

“ I do, sir, all, and I shall have the honour of talking it over 
with Don Guzman myself” 

“ Hey^” said the Spaniard “You came here as my second, 
Sir Richard, as I undei stood, but not as m} counsellor” 

“Arthur, take }our man av^aj ’ Car} ’ obe} me as you would 
}our father, sir^ Can you not trust Richard Grenvile^” 

“Come away, for God^s sake*” says poor Arthur, dragging 
Cary’s sword from him, “Sir Richard must know best 5” 

So Cary is led off sulking, and Sir Richard turns to the 
Spaniard — 

“And now, Don Guzman, allow me, though much against 
my will, to speak to }ou as a friend to a friend You will 
pardon me if I say that I cannot but have seen last night’s 
devotion to ” 

“ You will be pleased, Sehor, not to mention the name of any 
lady to whom I may have shown devotion I am not accus- 
tomed to have my little affairs talked over by any unbidden 
counsellors ” ' 

“Well, Sefior, if you take offence, you take that which is not 
given Only I warn you, with all apologies foi any seeming 
forwardness, that the quest on which you seem to be, is one on 
which you will not be allowed to proceed ” 

“And who will stop me^” asked the Spaniard with a fierce 
oath 

“ If you think fit, Sefior, to forget what you have just, m very 
excusable anger, vented, and to return with me, you will find 
me still, as ever, youi most faithful servant and host If other- 
wise, you have only to name whither you wish your mails to be 
sent, and I shall, with unfeigned sorrow, obey your commands 
concerning them ” 

The Spaniard, bowing stiffly, answered, “To the nearest 
tavern, Sehor,” and then strode away His baggage was sent 
thither He took a boat down to Appledore that \ery after- 
noon, and vanished, none knew whither A very courteous 
note to Lady Grenvile, enclosing the jewel which he had been 
used to wear round his neck, was the only memorial he left 
behind him , except, indeed, the scar on Cary’s arm, and poor 
Rose’s broken heart 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HOW THE “GOLDEN HIND” CAME HOME AGAIN 

“Ah, Mr Adnanf” Mrs Hawkins sighed, “I am a simple 
body, and you a great philosopher, but I hold there is no star 
for a seaman like the Star of Bethlehem, and that goes with 
‘ peace on earth and good-will to men and not with such arms 
as that, Mr Adrian I can t abide to look upon them ” 

And she pointed up to one of the bosses of the ribbed 
oak-roof, on which was emblazoned the fatal crest which 
Ciarencieu\ Hervey had granted years before to her husband, 
the “ Demi-IMoor proper, bound ” 

“Ah, Mr Gilbert * since first he went to Guinea, after those 
poor negroes, little lightness has my heart known, and the very 
day that that crest w^as put up in our grand new house, as the 
parson read the first lesson, there was this text m it, Mr Gilbert, 
‘Woe to him that buildeth his house by iniquity, and his 
chambers by wiong Shalt thou live because thou closest 
th>self in cedar And it went into my ears like fire, Mr 
Gilbert, and into my heart like lead ” 

“My dearest Madam, who can prosper more than you^ 
If your husband copied the Dons too closely once or twice 
in the matter of those negroes (which I do not deny), was 
he not punished at once when he lost ships, men, all bfit life, at 
St Juan d’Ulloa^” 

“Ay, >es,” she said, “and that did give me a bit of comfort, 
especially when the Queen — God save her tender heart* — ^was 
so sharp with him for pity of the poor wretches, but it has not 
mended him He is growing fast like the rest now, Mr Gilbert, 
greedy to win, and niggardly to spend (God forgive him *), and 
always fretting and plotting for some new gain, and envying and 
grudging at Drake, and all who are deeper in the snare of pros- 
perity than he is ” 

' The two interlocutors in this dialogue w^ere sitting in a low 
oak-panelled room in Plymouth town, handsomely enough 
furnished, adorned with carving and gilding and coats of arms, 
and notew^orthy for man) strange knicknacks 

The gentleman was a tall fair man, with a broad and lofty 
forehead, wrinkled with study, and having eyes weakened by 
long poring over the crucible and the furnace 

The lady had once been comely enough, but she was aged 
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and worn, as sailors’ wives are apt to be, by many sorrows 
Many a sad da) had she had already, for although John 
Hawkins, port admiral of Plymouth, and patriarch of British 
shipbuilders, was a faithful husband enough, and as read) to 
forgive as he was to quarrel, )et he was obstinate; and ruthless 
I know not why she opened her heart that night to Adrian 
Gilbert, wuth a fiankness which she would hardh ha\e dared to 
use to her own famil) Perhaps it w^as that Adrian, like his 
great brothers, Humph re) and Raleigh, was a man lull of all 
lofty delicate enthusiasms, tender and poetical, such as women 
cling to wrhen their hearts are lonely, but so it was, and Adrian, 
half-ashamed of his ow n ambitious dreams, sate looking at her 
aw^hile m silence, and then — 

“The Loid be with you, dearest lady Strange, how you 
w^omen sit at home to lo\e and suffei, while we men rush forth 
to break our hearts and yours against rocks of our own seeking* 
Ah, well* were it not for Scripture, I should have thought that 
Adam, rather than E\ e, had been the one that plucked the fruit 
of the forbidden tree ” 

As he spoke the door opened, and in walked, wrapped m 
his rough sea-gown, none other than one of those said noble 
sons 

Adrian turned fiale 

“Amyas Leigh* What brings you hither^ How fares ray 
brother^ Where is the ship^ Has the adventure failed^” 
“Your* great and glorious brother, sir, is better bestowed 
than m Settling Newfoundland” 

“Dead?” shrieked Adrian 
“ He IS wnth the God whom he serv^ed*” 

“He was always with Him, like Enoch parable me no 
parables, if you love me, sir'” 

“And, like Enoch, he was not, for God took him ” 

Adrian clasped his hands over his forehead, and leaned 
against the table 

“ Go on, sir, go on God will give me strength to hear all ” 
Then Amyas went on to tell the story the setting sail from 
St John’s to discover the southward coast, Sir Humphrev’s 
thivalrous determination to go in the little Sqimfel of only ten 
tons, and “overcharged with nettings, fights, and small ordi- 
nance”, not only because she was more fit to examine the 
creeks, but because he had heard of some taunt against him 
among the men, that he w^as afraid of the sea 

After that, woe on woe, how, seven days after they left Cape 
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Race, their largest ship, the struck upon unknown 

shoals, ”\^here were lost all but fourteen 

Then Am>as told the last scene, ho’w, when they were off 
the Azores, the storms came on hea\ie! than e\er, with “terrible 
seas, breaking short and p>ramid wise,” till, on the 9th Septem' 
bei, the 11115 Squirt d nearly foundeied and yet recovered, 
“and the General, sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried 
out to us in the Hind^ so oft as we did approach within hearing, 

‘ We are as near heaven by sea as by land,^ reiterating the same 
speech, well beseeming a soldier resolute in Jesus Christ, as 
I can testify he was 

‘ The same Monday, about twelve of the clock, or not long 
after, the frigate (the Squirtel) being ahead of us m the Golden 
Hind^ suddenly her lights were out, and withal our watch cried, 
the General was cast away, which was true, for in that moment, 
the frigate was devoured and swallowed up of the sea ” 

And so the talk ended There was no doubt that the ex- 
pedition had been an utter failure Adrian was a ruined man, 
and Arayas had lost his venture 

Adrian rose and begged leave to retire, he must collect 
himself 

“Poor gentleman’” said Mrs Hawkins, “it is little else he 
has left to collect ” 

“Or I either,” said Amyas “I was going to ask you to 
lend me one of 5"our son^s shirts, and five pounds to get myself 
and my men home ” 

“Five^ Fifty, Mr Leigh’ God forbid that John Ilawkins's 
wife should refuse her last penny to a distressed manner, and 
he a gentleman born And by-thebye. Captain Leigh, l\e 
sad news for you from your place, and 1 had it from one who 
was there at the time You must know a Spanish captain, 
a prisoner ” 

“What, the one I sent home from Smerwick?” 

“You sent^ Mercy on us’ Then, perhaps, you’ve heard ’ 
“ How can I have heard ^ What^” 

“That he’s gone off, the villain’” 

“ Without paying his ransom^” 

“I can’t say that, but there’s a poor innocent young maid 
gone off with him, one Salterne’s daughter — the Popish 
serpent ’ ” 

“ Rose Salterne, the mayor’s daughter, the Rose of Torridge 
“ That’s her Bless your dear soul, what ails you^” 

Amyas had dropped back m his seat as if he had been shot 
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CHAPTER XIY 

HOW SALVATION \EO SLEW THE KING OF THE GL IDLINGS 

Now I am sorr} to sa}, for the honour of my countiy, that 
It was b} no means a safe thing m those da}S to travel from 
Plymouth to the north of De\on, because, to get to }Our 
journe)'s end, unless you were minded to make a circuit of 
many miles, you must needs pass through the territory of 
a foreign and hostile potentate, who had many times ra\aged 
the dominions, and defeated the forces of her Ivlajesty Queen 
Elizabeth, and was named the King of the Gubbings 

Amy as, m fear of these same Scythians and heathens, rode 
out of Plymouth on a light good horse, m his full suit of 
armour, carrying lance and swoid, and over and above two 
great dags, or horse-pistols, and behind him Salvation Yeo, 
and five or six north Devon men (who had served with him 
m Ireland, and were returning on furlough) clad in head- 
pieces and quilted jerkins, each man with his pike and swoid, 
and Yeo with arquebus and match, w^hile two sumpter ponies 
earned the baggage of this formidable troop 

They pushed o^i as fast as they could, through Tavistock, to 
reach before nighttall Lydford, where they meant to sleep but 
night fell just as they reached the frontieis of the enemy s 
country 

On th<» middle of the down stood a wajside inn a desolate 
and villainous looking lump of lichen-spotted granite, with 
windows papei -patched, and rotting thatch kept down by stones 
and straw-bands, the possessor of Rogues’ Harbour Inn, on 
Brent-Tor Down, w^hatever else he lacked, lacked not geese 
enough to keep him in soft l}ing 

Presently he spies Amyas and his party coming slowd} over 
the hill, pricks up his ears, and counts them, sees Amyas’s 
armour, shakes his head and grunts, and awaits the coming 
guests, who make a lew long faces at the ‘‘mucksy sort of 
a place,” but prefer to spend the night there than to bivouac 
close to the enemy’s camp 

So the old hen who has swallowed the dun fly is killed, 
plucked, and 1 ousted, and certain “black Dartmoor mutton” 
is put on the gridiron, and being compelled to confess the 
truth by that fiery torment, proclaims itself to all noses as 
red deer venison In the meanwhile Amyas has put his horse 
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and the ponies into a shed, to hich he can find neither lock 
noi key Yeo, who has his notions about the place, posts 
himself at the door, and the men are seized with a desire 
to superintend the cooking 
Present!) Yeo comes in again 
There’s a gentleman just coming up, sir, all alone ” 

‘^Ask him to make one of our part}, then, with my compli- 
ments ” 

Yeo goes out and returns in five minutes 
‘^Please, sir, he’s gone m back vva}S, by the court ” 

So Am) as ran out, pulled back the cart, grumbling, opened the 
door, and began a string of apologies to~his cousin Eustace 
Eustace asked Ani}as why he was going to Bideford, while 
Frank and his mother w’’eie in London 

“To tell you the truth, I cannot rest till I have heard the 
whole story about poor Rose Salterne” 

“What about her^” cried Eustace 
“ Do you not know^” 

“ How should I know anything here^ For Heaven’s sake, 
what has happened^” 

Amy as told him, wondering at his eagerness, foi he had 
never had the least suspicion of Eustace’s love 
Eustace shrieked aloud ^ 

“Fool, fool that I have been’ Caught m my own trap’ 
Villain, villain that he is’ After all he promised me at Lundy’” 
“Oh, Eustace’ And you then loved her too’” 

“Don’t speak to me’ Loved her> Yes, sir, a^d had as 
good a right to love her as any one of your precious Brother- 
hood of the Rose Don’t speak to me, I say, or I shall do 
you a mischief’” 

Amyas, a little nettled, answered bluntly — 

“You will please to recollect, Eustace, that you are in my 
power I have a right to know the bottom of this matter, and, 
by Heaven, I will know it’ ’ 

“ In your power ^ See that you are not m mine’ Remem- 
ber, sir, that you are within a — within a few miles, at least, 
of those who will obey me, their Catholic benefactor, but who 
owe no allegiance to those Protestant authorities w^ho have left 
them to the lot of the beasts which perish ” 

Amyas was verv angiy However, all he did was, to go to 
the door, open it, and bowing to his cousin, bid him walk out 
and go to the devil, since he seemed to have set his mind on 
ending his days m the company of that personage 
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*‘Pooh^” said Amyas to himself, “I can find out enough, 
and too much, I fear, without the help of such crooked \ ermm ’’ 
“Come in hither, men,” shouted he down the passag*e, “and 
sleep here Haven’t y ou had enough of this villainous sour cider^” 
The men came in yawning, and settled themsehes to sleep 
on the floor 

“Where’s Yeo^” 

No one knew , he had gone out to say his prayers, and had 
not returned 

It was about midnight, when Am} as leaped to his feet, or 
rather fell upon his back, upsetting saddle, settle, and Anally 
table, under the notion that ten thousand flying dragons were 
bursting in the window close to his ear, with howls most fierce 
and fell Another minute made it e\ident that a sharp fight 
was going on m the courtyard, and that Yeo was hallooing 
lustily for help 

Out turned the men, sword in hand, burst the back door 
open, stumbling over pails and pitchers, and into the court} ard, 
where Yeo, his back against the stable door, w^as holding his 
own manfully with swmrd and buckler against a dozen men 
Amyas rushed ii^to the yard, the whole part) of ruffians took 
to their heels, and vanished over a low hedge at the other end 
of the }ard 

“Are yQu hurt, Yeo^” 

“Not a'^cratch, thank Heaven f But I’ve got two of them, 
the ring-leaders, I have One of them’s against the wall 
Your horse did for t other” 

Expecting some night-attack, he had taken up his lodging for 
the night in the stable 

As he expected, an attempt was made Yeo’s account was, 
that he seized the big fellow, who drew a knife on him, and 
broke loose, the horses, terrified at the scuffle, kicked right 
and left, one man fell, and the other ran out, calling foi help, 
“Whereon,” said Yeo, “seeing a dozen more on me with clubs 
and bows, I thought best to shorten the number while I could ” 
Hard!} had they stumbled through the low doorway into the 
back-kitchen wffien a fresh hubbub arose inside Am) as ran 
forward, breaking his head against the doorway, and beheld, as 
soon as he could see for the flashes in his ey es, an old acquain- 
tance, held on each side by a sturdy sailor 

With one arm in the sleeve of his doublet, Evan Alorgans, 
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a/ias Father Parsons, stood looking, between his confused 
habiliments and his fiery visage (as Yeo told him to his face), 
“the ver} moral of a half-plucked turLe}-cock” And behind 
him, diessed, stood Eustace Leigh 

“Well, Mr Parsons,” said Am}as, “and what are you about 
here^” 

“ About my calling, sir,” said Parsons stoutly 
The wounded man, v^ho lay upon the fiooi, heard Parsons 
voice, and moaned for the “ Patrico ” 

“ You see, sir,” said he, pompously, “ the sheep know their 
shepherd s voice ” 

“The wolves you mean, you hypocritical scoundrel?” said 
Amy as, who could not contain his disgust 

“ I can^t stand this mummery any longer,” said Yeo 
“Mind your own business,” said Amy as 
“Humph? but 111 tell you, sir, what our business is, if 
you’ll step aside with me I find that poor fellow that lies 
dead is none other than the leader of the Gubbings , the king 
of them, as they dare to call him ” 

“Well, what of that^” 

“ Mark my wwds, sir, if w e hav e not a hundred stout rogues 
upon us before two hours aie out ’ 

“ We had better march at once, then ” 

“Think, sir, if they catch us up ” 

“True, old wisdom, we must keep the road Humph? 
stay, I have a plan ” And stepping forward he spoke — 

“ Eustace, you will be so kind as to go back to y^ur lambs , 
and tell them, that if they meddle with us cruel wolves again 
to-mght, we are ready and willing to fight to the death, and 
have plenty of shot and powder at their service Father 
Parsons, you will be so kind as to accompany us, it is but 
fitting that the shepherd should be hostage for his sheep ” 

“If you carry me off this spot, sir, you carry my corpse 
only,” said Parsons 

“ If you take him, you must take me too,” said Eustace 
“What if we won’t 

“ How will you gam by that? you can only leave me here ” 
“Well, then, if you, Eustace, will go and give my message 
to your converts, I will piomise to set Mr Parsons free again 
before we come to Lydford town, and I advise you, if you 
have any regard for his life, to see that your eloquence be per- 
suasive enough ” 

Whereon Parsons gave in, and, being fast tied by his arm to 
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Amyas’s saddle, trudged alongside his horse for several weary 
miles, while Yeo walked by his side, when the> saw shining 
under the moon the old tower of Lydford Castle 
*‘Cast the fellow off now/^ said Amyas 
“Ay, ay, sir 5 ’^ and Yeo and Simon E\ans stepped behind, 
and did not come up for ten minutes after 

Leaving on their left L>dford, Am>as and his party trudged 
on through the mire toward Okehampton till sunrise It was 
evident that there had been some passages between Rose 
Salterne and Don Guzman Eustace’s m5'stenous words about 
the promise at Lundy proved that The villain ^ He had felt 
all along that he was a villain, but just the one to wm a 
woman’s heart, too Frank had been away — all the Brother- 
hood away What a fool he had been to turn the wolf loose 
into the sheepfold ^ 

“Curses on the man who had done that deed^ I will }et 
have his heart’s blood somehow^, if I go round the w orid again 
to find him ” 

With which determination he rode into the ugly, dirty, and 
stupid town of Okehampton And heartily did Amyas abuse 
the old town that day, for he was detained there, as he ex- 
pected, full three hours, while the Justice Shallowr of the place 
was sent for to Hke Yeo’s deposition concerning last night’s 
affray 

So Am} as sat down and ate his breakfast, and went on after- 
wards a long and weary da}’s journey, till he saw at last beneath 
him the b?oad shining river, and the long bridge, and the white 
houses piled up the hill side, and beyond, over Raleigh downs, 
the dear old tower of Noitham Church 

When he rode up to Sir Richard’s door, he found that the 
good Knight was still m Ireland, and Lady Grenvile at Stow 
Whereupon he rode back again down the High Street, Bide- 
ford, to that same bow-windowed Ship Tavern where the 
Brotherhood of the Rose made their vow, and settled himself 
in the very room w^here they had supped 

“Ah' Mr Leigh — Captain Leigh now, I beg pardon,” quoth 
mine host, “there’s been strange doings since }ou weie here 
last You mind Mistress Salterne’” 

“ For God’s sake, don’t let us have that story, man ’ I heard 
enough of it at Plymouth'” said Am} as, in so disturbed a tone 
that mine host looked up, and said to himself — 

“Ah, poor young gentlemen, he’s one of the hard-hit ones'” 
“ How IS the old man?” asked Am} as, after a pause 
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Bears it \^ell enough, sir, but a changed man Never 
speaks to a soul, if he can help it” 

“Put on my boots again, Til go and see him,” and Amyas 
strode out, and along the quay to Bridgeland Street, and knocked 
at Mr Saltern e’s door 

Salterne him§elf opened it, with his usual stern courtesy 
He led Am>as into his parlour, and called to the apprentic 
to run one way, and to the cook to run another 

“You must not trouble ) ourself to get me supper, indeed ” 
“I must though, sir, and the best of wine too,” and out he 
bustled 

In a minute more one of the apprentices came m to lay the 
cloth, and Amyas questioned him about his master 
“Thank the Lord that you are come, sir,” said the lad 
“Why, then^” 

“Because there’ll be a chance of us poor fellows getting 
a little broken meat We’m half starved this three months 
They calFth mun ‘bread and dripping’ now, sir, all town 
over ” 

“Then they will call me bread and no dripping to-morrow 
and old Salterne, entering from behind, made a dash at the 
poor fellow’s ears, but luckily thought better of it, having 
a couple of bottles in each hand 

“ My dear sir,” said Amyas, “ you don’t mean us to drink 
all that wine?” 

After the cloth was drawn, and the two left alon^ he grew 
so outrageous with coarse flattery that Amyas was" forced to 
take him to task good-humouredly 

“ Now, my dear sir, you have feasted me royally, and better 
far than I deserve, but why will you go about to make me 
drunk twice over, first with vainglory, and then with wine?” 

Salterne looked at him a while fixedly, and then, sticking 
out his cbm — 

“I’ll be plain with you, sir You’ve heard how — how I’ve 
fared since you saw me last?” 

Amyas nodded his head 

“I thought so Shames rides post Now then, Captain 
Leigh, I have watched you from your boyhood, and I can 
trust you, and Til show you what I’ve never showed to mortal 
man but one ” 

And, taking up a candle, he led the way upstairs, while 
Aunyas followed wondering 

He stopped at a door and unlocked it 
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“ This was her room, sir,” whispered the old man 
Ani>as nodded silently, and half drew back 
“You need not be modest about entering it now, 
whispeied he, with a sort of sneer “There has been no trail 
flesh and blood in it for many a da\ ” 

Amyas sighed 

“Ah well* There was my idol, sir I made her mad, I 
pampered her up with gew^gaws and \anity, and then, because 
my idol was just what I made her, I had turned again and rent 
her 

“And now, come downstairs and finish 50U1 wine I see 
you don’t care about it at all Why should }ou^ >ou are not 
her father All this ma} be yours still, and twenty thousand 
pounds to boot ” 

“I want no money, sir, but what I can earn with my own 
sword ” 

“ Earn my mone}, then * ’ 

“What on earth do you want of me^” 

“To keep your oath,” said Saiterne, clutching his arm “You 
can cut that fellow’s throat ” 

“ It will take a long arm to reach him ” 

“I suppose it is as easy to sail to the Spani'jh Mam as it was 
to sail round the world ” 

“My good sir,” said Amyas, “I have at this moment no 
more worldly goods than my clothes and my sword, so how 
to sail to* the Spanish Mam, I don’t quite see” 

“And (?o you suppose, sir, that I should bint to you of such 
a voyage, if I meant you to be at the charge of it^ No, sir, 
if you want two thousand pounds, or five, to fit a ship, take it* 
Take it, sir* I hoarded money for my child, and I will spend 
It to avenge her ” 


CHAPTER XV 

HOW MR JOHN BRIMBLECOMBE UNDERSTOOD THE 
NATURE OF AN 0\TH 

About SIX weeks after the duel, the miller at Stow had come 
up to the great house in much tribulation, to borrow the blood- 
hounds Rose Saiterne had vanished in the night, no min 
knew whither 
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The onl} trace was a little footmark under her bedroom 
window On that the bloodhound was laid, and started bell- 
mouthed through the garden gate, and up the lane, towing 
behind him the panting keeper, till they reached the dowms 
above, and »went stiaight away for Marshland Mouth, where 
the whole posse comitatus pulled up breathless at the door of 
Luc> Passmore 

Her door was fast, and lound it her flock of goats stood, 
cr}ing m \am for her to come and milk them, while from the 
down abo\e, her donkeys, w^andering at their owm sweet will, 
answeied the bay of the bloodhound with a burst of harmony 

Blit Lucy did not return, and her cottage, from w^hich the 
neighbours shrank as from a haunted place, lemamed as she 
had left it 

A few da}s afterwards, Sir Richard, on his way from Bideford 
to Stow, looked m at Clovell} Couit, and mentioned, with a 
“by the b> news which made Will Cary leap fiom his seat 
almost to the ceiling 

“And there is no clue?” asked old Cary, for his son was 
speechless 

“Only this, I hear that some fellow prowling about the cliifs 
that night saw a pinnace running for Lundy ” 

Whll rose, and went hastil} out of the room 

In half an hour he and three or four armed servants w^ere 
on board a trawling skiff, and aw^ay to Lundy He did not 
return for three da)s, and then brought new^s that an elderly 
man, seemingly a foreigner, had been lodging for sGme months 
past in a part of the ruined Moresco Castle, which was tenanted 
by one John Braund, that a few weeks since a younger man, a 
foreigner also, had joined him from on board a ship the ship 
a Flushinger, or Easterling of some sort The ship came and 
w^ent more than once, and the younger man in her A few 
da}S since a lady and her maid, a stout woman, came with him 
up to the castle, and talked with the elder man a long while 
in secret, abode there all night, and then all three sailed m the 
morning 

Will Cary was for a while like a man distracted He heaped 
himself with all manner of supeifiuous reproaches, for having 
first brought the Rose into disgrace, and then driven her into 
the arms of the Spaniard He wrote off to Frank at Whitehall, 
telling him the whole truth, calling himself all fools and villains, 
and entreating Frank^s forgiveness, to which he received an 
answ^er, m which Frank said that Will had no reason to accuse 
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himself j that these strange attachments were due to the stars, 
which ruled the destinies of each peison, to fight against which 
was to fight against the heavens themselves 

Honest Wih took it all for gospel, little dreaming what 
agony of despair, what feaiful suspicions, what hitter pra>ers5 
this letter had cost to the gentle heart of Francis Leigh 

He showed the letter triumphantl} to St Leger, and there 
the matter dropped tor a few days, till one came forward who 
had no mind to let it drop, and that was Jack Bnmblecombe, 
now curate of Hartland town, and ‘‘passing rich on forty 
pounds a year’^ 

“I hope no offence, IMr William, but when are }OU and the 
rest going after — after her'^^” The name stuck m his throat 

Cary was taken aback 

“ What’s that to thee, Catiline the blood-dnnker^” asked he, 
trying to laugh it off 

But Jack looked steadfastly in his face, and after some 
silence 

“ How far is it to the Caraccas, sir?’^ 

“What IS that to thee, man^” 

“Why, he was made governor thereof, I hear, so that would 
be the place to find her ” 

“You don’t m^an to go thither to seek hei^’ shouted Cary, 
forcing a laugh 

“ That depends on whether I can go, sir, but if I can scrape 
the money together, or get a berth on board some ship, why, 
God’s wil"^ must be done ” 

“But, my good fellow, e\en if you get to the Indies, you 
will be clapt into the Inquisition, and burnt alive, as sure as 
your name is Jack ” 

“I know that,” said he, in a doleful tone, “I’d sooner burn, 
and have it ovei, than go on this way any longer, I would*” 
and Jack bmst out blubbering 

“What way, my dear old lad*” said Will, softened as he well 
might be 

“Why, not — not to know whether — whether — whether she’s 
marned to him or not And if she is married to him, they 
keep no faith with heretics, they can dissolve the marriage, or 
make away w ith her into the Inquisition * ” 

Cary shuddered, the fact, true and palpable as it was, had 
never struck him before 

“I wonder what Amyas Leigh would say to all this, if he 
were at home^” 
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Say^ He^d do He isn’t one for talking He’d go through 
fire and \\ater for her, you trust him, Will Cary, and call me an 
ass if he ’^on’t ” 

“Will you wait, then, till he comes back, and ask him^” 

“I ha\e settled all, Mi Will The parson of \\elcombe will 
ser\e my church for two Sundajs, and I am away for London 
tow n, to speak to Mr Frank ” 

Awa> went Jack, and Cary heard no more of him for three 
weeks 

At last he walked into Ciovelly Couit again just before supper- 
time, thin and leg-wear^, and sat himself down till Will ap- 
peared 

“ I have learnt a lesson, Mr William Fve learnt that there 
IS one on earth loves her better than I, if she had but had the 
wit to have taken him ” 

“ But what says he of going to seek her^” 

“ He says what I say, Go’ and he says what you say, Wait’’ 
And so Jack went home to his parish that very evening, 
weary as he was But he had left behind him thoughts m 
Cary’s mind, which gave their owner no rest by day oi night 
He was lounging (so he told Amyas) one murky day on Bide- 
ford quay, when up came Mr Salterne 

“Well, Mr Salterne, and how goes on thershipping trade?” 
“Well enough, sir, if you young gentlemen would but follow 
Mr Leigh’s example, and go forth to find us stay-at-homes new 
markets for our ware ” 

“What^ you want to be nd of us, eh^” 

“I don’t know why I should, sir We shan’t cross each 
other now, sir, whatever might have been once But if I were 
you, I should be in the Indies about now, if I were not fighting 
the Queen’s battles nearer home ” 

“So, lad, to make an end of a long story,” said he to Amyas, 
“ if you are minded to take the old man’s offer, so am I and 
Westward-bo with you, come foul come fair ” ^ 

“Only mind, if we go, we must needs take Jack Brimble- 
combe with us, or he will surely heave himself over Harty Point, 
and his ghost will haunt us to our dying day ” 

“Jack shall go None deserves it better ” 

The other brethren of the Rose were scattered far and wide, 
each at his post, and St Leger had returned to his uncle, so 
that It would be unfair to them, as well as a considerable delay, 
to demand of them any fulfilment of their vow And, as Amyas 
sagely remarked, “Too many cooks spoil the broth ” 
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With which maxim he departed next morning for London, 
leaving Yeo with Cary 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE OST CHIVALROUS ADVENTURE OF THE GOOD 
SHIP ‘‘rose” 

Let US take boat, as Am} as did, at Whitehall stairs, and slip 
' down ahead of him under old London Bridge, and so to Dept- 
foid Creek, where remains, as it were embalmed, the famous 
ship Feltcan^ in which Drake had sailed round the world 

The Lord Mayor is giving a dinner to certain gentlemen of 
the Leicester House party, who are interested in foreign dis- 
coveries, and what place so fit for such a feast as the Fchian 
Itself? 

At the head of the table sits the Lord IVIayor There he sits, 
a right kingly man, with my lord Earl of Cumberland on his 
right hand, and Walter Raleigh on his left 

On the opposite side of the table is a group, scarcely less 
interesting Martin Frobisher and William Davis, the pioneers 
of the North-West Passage, are talking with Alderman Sander- 
son, the great geographer and “setter forth of globes”, with 
Mr Tow^son, Sir Gilbert Peckham, our old acquaintance 
Captain John Winter, and last, but not least, with Philip 
Sydney himself 

At this moment a waiter enters, and 

“Please m} Lord Ma}or’s Worship, there is a tall gentleman 
outside would speak with the Right Honourable Sir Walter 
Raleigh ” 

“ Show him in, man Sir Walter’s friends are ours ” 

Amyas enters, and stands hesitating m the doorway 
“ Captain Leigh J ” cry half a dozen voices 
“Why did you not walk in, sir?” says Osborne “You 
should know your way w^cll enough between these decks ” 
“Well enough, my lords and gentlemen But, Sir Walter — 
you will excuse me,” — and he gave Raleigh a look which was 
enough for his quick wit Turning pale as death, he rose and 
followed Amyas into an adjoining cabin They were five 
minutes together, and then Amyas came out alone 
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In few words he told the company the sad story which we 
already know Ere it was ended, noble tears were glistening 
on some* of those stern faces 

Though many of the guests had suffered severely by the 
failure of the* expedition, they had utterly forgotten that fact m 
the awful news* of Sir Humphrey’s death, and the feast broke 
up sadly and hurriedly 

Raleigh went out to call a wherry, beckoning Amyas to 
follow him Sidney, Cumberland, and Frank went with them 
in another boat 

They disembarked at Whitehali-stairs, and the two brothers 
went to their mother’s lodgings 

Years and events had deepened the contrast between the 
brothers, and Frank smiled with affectionate pride as he looked 
up in xAmyas’s face, and saw that he was no longer merely the 
rollicking handy sailor-lad, but the self-confident and stately 
warrior, showing in every look and gesture 

1“ The reason firm, the temperate will, 

I Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ” 

Amyas looked anxiously into his brother’s face It was changed, 
indeed, since they last met, and when Frank told Amyas that 
he looked aged, Amyas could not help thinkmg that the remark 
was far more true of the speaker himself 

“ I must tell you now,” said Frank, after a moment’s pause, 

“ that has happened at Bideford, which ” 

“Spare us both, Frank, I know all I came through Bide- 
ford on my way hither, and came hither not merely to see you 
and my mother, but to ask }our advice and her permission ” 
“True heart’ noble heart’” cried Frank “I knew you 
would be staunch’” 

“Westward-ho it is, then^” 

“Can we escape^” 

“We^” 

“Amyas, does not that which binds you bind me?” 

Amyas started back, and held Frank by the shoulders at 
arm’s length, as he did so, he could feel through that his 
brother s arms were but skin and bone 

“You? Dearest man, a month of it would kill you’” 

“ It IS not merely, Amyas, that love calls me — love tyrannous 
and uncontrollable, strengthened by absence, and deepened by 

depair, but honour, Amyas — my oath ” 

And he paused for lack of bieath, and bursting into a violent 
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fit of coughing, leaned on his brother’s shoulder, while Amyas 
cried 

“ Fools, fools that we were — that I was, I mean — to take that 
fantastical vow 

“ Not so,” answered a gentle voice from behind, ‘‘you vow^ed 
for the sake of peace on earth, and goodwill toward men and 
‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God’ No, my sons, be sure that such self-sacrifice as 
you have shown will meet its full reward at the hand of Him 
who sacrificed Himself for you 

“Would that I, too, could go with you, and share m your 
glory f At least I could mend and wash for you I suppose it 
IS as easy to play the good housewife afloat as on shored Come, 
now*” 

Amyas looked from one to the other 

“God onl} knows which of the two is less fit to go Mother* 
mother’ you know not w^hat you ask Frank* Frank* I do not 
want you with me This is a sterner matter than cither of you 
fancy it to be ” 

“How^^^” cried both together, aghast 

“I must pay m} men, and pay my fellow -adventurers, and I 
must pay them with Spanish gold ” 

“What noble knight-errantry>” said Frank cheerfully, but 
Mrs Leigh shuddered 

“ Frank,” said she to herself, “ must at least ask the Queen’s 
leave to and if she permits, how can I gainsa) her wisdom^” 

Frank obtained his audience, and after a couple of hours’ 
absence, returned quite pale and exhausted 

“Thank heaven, it is over’ She was very angry at first — 
what else could she be^ — and upbraided me with having set my 
love so low I could only answer that my fatal fault was com- 
mitted before the sight of her had taught me what was supremely 
lovely, and only worthy of admiration Whereon, with that 
angelic pity which alone makes her awfulness endurable, she 
turned to Hatton and asked, ‘What say >ou, Mouton^ Is he 
humbled sufficiently^’ and so dismissed me” 

“Heigh ho*” yawned Amyas, 

If the bridge had been stronger, 

M} tale had been longer ” 

“Amyas* Amyas*” quoth Frank solemnly, “you know not 
what power over the soul has the native and God-given majesty 
of royalty (awful enough in itself), when to it is superadded the 
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wisdom of the sage, and therewithal the tenderness of the 
woman Had I my there should be in every realm not a 
salique, but an anti-salique law, whereby no kings, but only 
queens should rule mankind Then would weakness and not 
power be to man the s>mbol of divinity, love, and not cunning, 
would be the arbiter of every cause, and chivalry, not fear, the 
spring of all obedience ” 

*‘Who IS this,” quoth Am>as, ‘‘our mother is bringing in^ 
The handsomest fellow I ever saw m my life^” 

Am} as was not far wrong, for Mrs Leigh^s companion was 
none other than Mr Edmund Spenser 

“Well, my dear sons,” she said with a smile, “}ou are sure 
of immortality, at least on earth, for Mr Spenser has been 
vowing to me to give your adventure a whole canto to itself in 
his Fairy Queen ” 

“Then you know the result of my interview, mother?” 

“ I know everything, and am content,” said Mrs Leigh 

“Her Majest},” said Spenser, “told Hatton that by going 
on this quest Frank deprived himself of the honour of knight- 
hood ” 

“ Let me but become worthy of knighthood hereafter, what 
matter whether I be called Sir Frank on earth?” 

“ My son,” said Mrs Leigh, “lemember that they follow One 
whose venture is dipped, not in the blood of His enemies, but 
in His own ” 

“I have remembered it for many a day, and remembered, 
too, that the garments of the knights may need the same tokens 
as their Captain’s.” 

Mother and sons returned to Bideford, and set to work 
Frank mortgaged a farm. Will Cary did the same (having some 
land of his own from his mother) Old Salterne grumbled at 
any man save himself spending a penny on the voyage, and 
forced on the adventurers a good ship of two hundred tons 
burden, and five hundred pounds toward fitting her out, Mrs 
Leigh worked day and night at clothes and comforts of every 
kind , Amyas had nothing to give but his time and his brains , 
but, as Salterne said, the rest would have been of little use 
without them, and day after day he and the old merchant were 
on board the ship, supenntending with their own eyes the fitting 
of every rope and nail Car> went about beating up recruits, 
and made, with his jests and his frankness, the best of crimps, 
while John Bnmblcco be, beside himself with joy, toddled 
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about after him from tavern to tavern, and quay to quay, exalted 
for the time being (as Cary told him) into a second Peter the 
Hermit, and so fiercely did he preach a crusade against the 
Spaniards, through Bideford and Appledoie, Cloveli>/and Ilfra- 
combe, that Am} as might have had a bundled and fifty loose 
fellows in the first fortnight But he knew better still smaiting 
from the effects of a similar haste in the Newfoundland ad\en- 
ture, he had determined to take none but picked men, and by 
dint of labour he obtained them 
And Salvation Yeo^ 

Salvation was almost wild for a few da}s, at the sudden 
prospect of going m search of his little maid, and of fighting 
Spaniards once more before he died I will not quote the texts 
out of Isaiah and the Psalms with which his mouth was filled 
from morning till night, for fear of seeming irreverent in the 
eyes of a generation which does not believe, as Yeo behe\ed, 
that fighting the Spaniards was as really fighting in Gods 
battle against evil as were the wars of Joshua or David But 
the old man had his practical hint too, and entreated to be 
sent back to Plymouth to look for men 

“There’s many a man of the old Pelican^ sir, and of 
Captain Hawkins’s Minton^ that knows the Indies as well as 
I, and longs to 4 )e back again There’s Drewg sir, that we 
left behind, you promised him, sir, that night he stood by 
you on board the Raleigh and if you’ll be as good as }Our 
word, he’ll be as good as his, and bring a score more brave 
fellows wTth him ” 

So off went Yeo to Plymouth, and returned with Drew 
and a score of old never-strikes 

Nor was this all which Yeo had brought, for he had 
with him a letter from Sir Francis Drake, full of regrets 
that he had not seen “his dear lad” as he went through 
Plymouth Amyas took heed of a practical appendage to 
the same letter, 'svhich was a list of hints scrawled for his 
use by Captain John Hawkins himself, on all sea matters, 
from the mounting of ordnance to the use of vitriol against 
the scurvy, in default of oranges and “limmons”, all which 
stood Amyas m good stead during the ensuing month, while 
Frank grew more and more proud of his brother and more 
and more humble about himself 

On the 15th of November, 1583, dropped down from Bide- 
ford Quay to Appledore Pool the tall ship Roi>e^ with a hundred 
en on board 
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The next day being Sunday, the whole crew received the 
Communion together at Northam Church, amid a mighty 
crowd, and then going on board again, hove anchor and 
sailed out ovei the Bai before a soft east wind, to the music 
of sackbut, fife, and drum, with dischaige of all ordnance, 
great and small, with cheering of young and old from cliff and 
strand and quay, and with many a tearful prayer and blessing 
upon that gallant bark, and all brave heaits on board 

And Mrs Leigh gathered her cloak about her, and bowed 
her head and worshipped and then went home to loneliness 
and prayer 


CHAPTER XVII 

HOW THEY CAME TO BARBADOS, AND FOUND NO 
MEN THEREIN 

Land* land* land* Yes, there it was, far away to the 
south and west, beside the setting sun, a long blue bar between 
the crimson sea and golden sky “Blow^ fieshly, freshlier yet, 
thou good trade-wind, of whom it is written that He makes the 
winds His angels, ministering breaths to the heirs of His 
salvation Blow freshlier yet, and save, if not me from death, 
yet her from worse than death Blow on, and land me at 
her feet, to call the lost lamb home, and die*” ** 

So murmured Frank to himself, as with straining eyes he gazed 
upon that first outlier of the New World which held his all 
“That should be Barbados, your worship,” said Drew, 
the master 

“ Barbados^ I never heard of it ” 

“Very like, sir, but Yeo and I were here wuth Captain Drake, 
and I was here after, too, with poor Captain Barlow, and there 
is good harbourage to the south and west of it, I remember ” 
“But what say you, my masters^” said Amyas “How can 
we do better than to spend a few .days here, to get our sick 
round, before we make the Main, “land set to our work^” 

All approved the counsel, so the verdict was announced, 
and received with a hearty cheer by the crew, and long 
before morning they had run along the southern shore of 
the island, and were feeling their way into the bay where 
Bridgetown now stands 
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The sick ^\eie lifted o\er the side, and landed boat-load 
after boat-load on the beach, to stretch themselves in the 
shade of the palms, and in halt an hour the ^\hole crew were 
scattered on the shore, except some dozen woith} men, who 
had \olunteered to keep watch and waid on bdard till noon 
And Frank wandered up and down, silent, but rathei m 
wonder than in sadness, while great Amyas walked after him 
“ Do you believe,” asked Frank, “ in those tales of the 
Spaniards, that the Sirens and Tritons are neard singing in 
these seas^” 

“I can't tell There’s more fish in the water than ever 
came out of it, and more wonders in the vrorld, Fil warrant, 
than we ever dreamt of, but I was never in these parts 
before, and in the South Sea, I must say, I ne^er came 
across any, though Yeo says he has heard fair music at 
night up m the Gulf, far away from land” 

And so the two wandered on together through the glorious 
tropic woods, and then returned to the beach to find the sick 
already grown cheerful, and many who that morning could 
not stir from their hammocks, pacing up and down, and gaming 
strength with every step 

“Well done, lads’” cried Amyas, “keep a cheerful mind 
We will have the music ashoie after dinner, for w^ant of 
mermaids to sing to us, and those that can dance may ' 
And so those four days were spent, and the men, like 
schoolbd^jg on a holiday, gave themselves up to simple 
merriment, not forgetting, however, to wash the clothes, 
take in fresh water, and store up a good supply of such fruit 
as seemed likely to keep 


CHAPTER XVIII 

HOW THEY TOOK THE PEARLS AT MARGARITA 

They had slipped past the southern point of Grenada in 
the night, and were at last within that fairy ring of islands, 
on which nature had concentrated all her beauty, and man 
ail his sm It was an awful thought, and yet inspiriting, 
that they were entering regions all but unknowm to Englishmen, 
where the penalty of failure would be worse than death — the 
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torments of the Inquisition The old manners of the Pehcan 
and" the Mmton were "questioned all day long for the names 
of every isle and cape, every fish and bird^ while Frank stood 
by, listening serious and silent 

And murmuring to himself at whiles, “This is the gate 
of heaven,” he stood watching all day long, careless of food 
and rest But \\hile Frank wondered, Yeo rejoiced, for to 
the south\\ard of that setting sun a cluster of tall peaks rose 
from the sea, and they, unless his reckonings vere wrong, 
were the mountains of Macanao, at the western end of 
Margarita, the Isle of Pearls, second only in richness to that 
pearl island in 'the Gulf of Panama, which fifteen years before 
had cost John Oxenham his life 

At last they opened a deep and still bight, wooded to the 
wateFs edge, and lying in the roadstead a caravel, and three 
boats by her However, seeing the billows break here and 
there off the bay’s mouth, they thought it better, for fear of 
rocks, to run by quietly, and then send m the pinnace and the 
boat 

They started, Cary in the largest boat with twenty men, and 
Amyas in the smaller one with fifteen more, among whom was 
John Brimblecombe 

Cary laid her aboard before the Spaniards Jhad time to get to 
their ordnance , and standing up in the stern-sheets, shouted to 
them to vield The captain asked boldly enough, in whose 
name^ “In the name of common sense, ye dogs,” CKies Will, 
“do you not see that you are but fifty strong to ouf twenty?” 
Whereon up the side he scrambled, and the captain fired a 
pistol at him Cary knocked him over, unwilling to shed 
needless blood, on which all the crew yielded, some falling 
on their knees, some leaping overboard, and the prize was 
taken 

In the meanwhile, Amyas had pulled round under her 
stern, and boarded the boat which was second from her, for 
the nearest was fast alongside, and so a sure prize Meanwhile, 
the third boat, which was not an oar’s length off, turned to pull 
awray Whereby befell a notable adventure for John Brimble- 
combe, must needs catch up a boat-hook, and claw^ on to her 
stern, shouting “Stay, ye Papists * Stay, Spanish dogs*” — by 
which, as was to be expected, they being ten to his one, he 
was forthwith pulled overboard, and fell all along on his 
nose m the sea, leaving the hook fast in her stern 

Where he fell a-roanng, and m his confusion never thought 
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to turn and get aboard again, but struck out lustily after the 
Spanish boat, whether in hope of catching hold of the boat- 
hook which trailed behind her, or from a -very madness of 
valour, no man could divme, but on he swam, howling “Stay, 
yc Spanish dogs’ Help, all good fellow^s’’" till? the English, 
expecting him every minute to be snapped up by sharks, or 
brained by the Spaniards’ oars, let fly a \olley into the 
fugitives, on which they all leaped overboard like their 
fellows, whereon Jack scrambled into the boat 

After which they set to work to overhaul their maiden 
prize, which they found full of hides and salt-pork, and yet 
not of that alone, for in the captain’s cabin, and also in 
the stern-sheets of the boat which Brimblecombe had so 
valorously boarded, were certain baskets of leaves packed neatly 
enough, which being opened were full of goodly pearls, with 
which prize, though they could not guess its value \ery exactly, 
they went off content enough 

As soon, however, as Amyas was on board again, he rounded 
his friend Mr Brimblecombe in the ear, and told him he had 
better play the man a little more, roaring less, and keeping his 
breath to help his strokes, if he wished the crew to listen much 
to his discourses 

“I tell thee,” ,ga)s Am>as, “if I had not taken thee for 
another guess sort of man, I had ne\er let thee ha\e the 
care ot a hundred brave lads’ immortal souls ” 

The rvext day was Sunday, on which, after divine service 
Amyas re2d aloud, according to custom, the articles of their 
agreement, and then seeing abreast of them a sloping beach 
with a shoot of clear water running into the sea, agreed that 
they should land there, wash the clothes, and again water 
the ship, for they had found water somewhat scarce at 
Barbados On this partv Jack Brimblecombe must needs 
go, taking with him his sword and a great arquebus They 
washed their clothes, and stretched their legs with great jo}, 
admiring the beauty of the place 

After that they set to work filling the casks and bamcos, 
having laid the boat up to the outflow of the rivulet 

Now John Brimblecombe had gone apart as soon as they 
landed, and sitting down under a great tree, plucked a Bible 
from his bosom, and read steadfastly, girded with his great 
sword, and his arquebus lying by him They had not yet 
finished their watering, when there was a cry that the enemy 
was on them, and out of the wood, not twenty yards from 
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the good parson, came full fifty shot, with a multitude of 
negroes behind them 

“Stand, for your lives*’’ shouted Amyas and only just 
in time, for there was ten good minutes lost in running 
up and do\\i) before he could get his men into some order 
of battle But \\hen Jack beheld the Spamaids, as if he 
had expected their coming, he plucked a leaf and put it 
into the page of his book for a mark, laid the book down 
soberly, caught up his arquebus, ran like a mad dog at the 
Spanish Captain, shot him through the body stark dead, 
and then, flinging the arquebus at the head of him who 
stood next, fell on with his sword like a xery Colbrand, break- 
ing in among the arquebuses and striking right and left such 
ugl} strokes, that the Spaniards (who thought him a very 
fiend, or Luther’s self come to life to plague them) gaxe 
back pell-mell But as fast as they gave back he came on, 
and the rest by this time lan up in good order and all together 
On which the Spamaids turned, and went as fast as they 
had come 

“Come back, Jack* are }ou mad^” shouted Amyas 

But Jack followed them as fiercely as e\er, till, reaching 
a great blow at one of the arquebusiers, he caught his foot 
in a root, on which down he went Amyas, seeing the 
Spaniards gone, did not care to pursue them but picked 
up Jack, who, staring about, cried, “ Glory be* glory be* — How 
many have I killed^ How many have I killed^” ^ 

“Nineteen, at the least,” quoth Cary, “and ^ven wnth 
one back stroke ” 

“There*” said Jack, pausing and blowing, “will you laugh 
at me an> more, Mr Cary , or say that I cannot fight, because 
I am a poor parson’s son^ ” 

Cary took him by the hand, and asked pardon of him 
for his scoffing, sa}ing that he had that day plajed the best 
man of all of them, and Jack, who never bore malice, began 
laughing in his turn 

They brought away the Spanish officer’s swmrd (a \ery 
good blade), and also a gieat chain of gold wLich he wore 
about his neck , both of wLich were allotted to Brimblecombe 
as his fair prize, but he, accepting the swoid, steadfastly 
refused the chain, entreating Amyas to put it into the common 
stock, and when Amyas refused, he cut it into links and 
distributed it among those of the boat’s crew who had succoured 
him, winning thereby much goodwill 
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CHAPTER XIX 

WHAT BEFELL AT LA GUA’VRA 

The men would gladly have hawked awhilejound Margarita 
and Cubagna for another pearl prue But Amyas ha\ing, as 
he phrased it, ^‘fleshed his dogs” was loth to hang about the 
islands after the alarm had been given They ran, therefore, 
south-west across the mouth of that great bay, which stretches 
from the Peninsula of Paria to Cape Codera Ail night long 
they struggled through the billows, with the huge wall of Cape 
Codera a thousand feet above then heads to the leit, and 
beyond it again, bank upon bank of mountain, bathed in the 
yellow moonlight 

Morning showed them a large ship, which had passed them 
during the night upon the opposite course, and was now a good 
ten miles to the eastward Yeo was for going back and taking 
her 

“Wh}, Yeo, >ou said that one da> more wmld bring us 
to La Gua} ra ” 

“All the more reason, sir, for doing the Lord's work 
thoroughly, when He has brought us safe!} so far on our 
journey ” 

Amyas stood somewhat irresolute His dut) to the Queen 
bade hirn follow^ the Spanish vessel his duty to his vow, to go 
on to La'Cjuayra 

However, the counsel of Fiank prevailed, and on to La 
Guayra he went 

About mid-da> a canoe, the first which they had seen, came 
staggering toward them under a huge three-cornered sail As 
It came near, they could see two Indians on board 

“Hail them, Yeo*” said Am^as “You talk the best 
Spanish, and I w^ant speech of one of them ” 

Yeo did so, the canoe, without more ado, ran alongside, and 
lowered her felucca sail, while a splendid Indian scrambled on 
board like a cat 

He was full si\ feet high, and as bold and graceful of bear- 
ing as Frank or Amyas’s self He looked round for the first 
moment smilingly, but the next, his countenance changed, 
and springing to the side, he shouted to his comrade in 
Spanish — 

“Treachery* No Spaniard” and would have leapt over 
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board, but a dozen strong feiloii^s caught him ere he could 
do so 

It required some trouble to master him, so strong was he, 
and so slippery his naked limbs 

"‘Tell me/’ said Amyas, “my brave fellow, how do you 
know us to be Jus Catholic Majesty’s enemies?” 

The Indian, with a shreifvd smile, pointed to half a dozen 
different objects, saying to each, “Not Spanish” 

“Well, and what of that?” 

“ None but Spaniards and free Guayquerias have a right to 
sail these seas ” 

Am>as laughed 

“Thou art a right valiant bit of copper Go thy way in 
peace Make room for him, men We can learn what we 
want without his help ” 

The Indian paused, incredulous and astonished 
“Overboard with >ou^” quoth Amyas “Don’t you know 
when >ou are well off?” 

“Most illustrious Sehor,” began the Indian, “in repayment 
for your kindness, I would warn you, illustrious Sehor, not to 
go on to La Guayra There are ships of war there waiting for 
you, and moreover, the governor, Don Guzman, sailed to the 
eastward only yesterday to look for } 0 u, and I wonder much 
that you did not meet him ” 

Amyas stamped upon the deck that, then, was the ship 
which they had passed’ 

“ Fool that I was to have been close to my eneirfy, and let 
my opportunity slip’ If I had but done my duty, all would 
have gone right’” 

But it was too late to repine, and, after all, the Indian’s 
story was likely enough to be false 

“Off with you’” said he, and the Indian bounded over the 
side into his canoe, leaving the whole crew wondering at the 
stateliness and courtesy of this bold sea-cavalier 

So Westward-ho they ran, beneath the mighty northern wall, 
the highest cliff on earth 

And now the last point is rounded, and they are full in sight 
of the spot m quest of which they have sailed four thousand 
miles of sea A low black cliff, crowned by a wall, a battery 
at either end Within, a few narrow streets of white houses, 
running parallel wnth the sea, upon a stnp of flat, which 
see ed not two hundred yards m breadth, and behind, the 
ountain wail covering the whole m deepest shade 
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Where was the harbour? There none Onl> an open 
roadstead, wherein lay tossing at anchor five vessels 

* We shall open her astern of the galleys in another minute,'* 
said Amyas “Look out, Cary, your eyes are better than 
mine,” 

“Six round portholes on the mam deck,” quoth Will 
“ And I can see the small brass guns glittering on her poop,” 
quoth Amyas “ Will, we’re in for it ” 

“Let’s go 111, nevertheless, and pound the Don’s ribs, my 
old lad of Smer’ivick Eh^ Three to one is very fair odds ” 
“Not underneath those fort guns, I beg leave to say,” quoth 
Yeo 

“ Quite true,” said Amyas “ Game cocks are game cocks, 
but reason’s reason ” 

“If the Philistines are not coming out, they are going to 
send a messenger instead,” quoth Cary 

“I don’t altogether like this,” quoth Amyas “Drew, you 
told me the armadas never lay here ” 

“ No more, I believe, they do, sir, on account of the anchor- 
age being so bad, as you may see I’m mortal afraid that 
rascal’s story was true, and that the Dons have got wind of our 
coming ” 

Amyas suddenly recollected Eustace’s threat m the wayside 
inn Could he have betrayed their purpose^ Impossible^ 

“ Let us hold a council of war, at all events, Frank ” 

“It is»impossible, you see,” said Amyas at last, “to surprise 
the town % land, while these ships are here, for if we land our 
men, we lea\e our ship without defence ” 

“ As impossible as to challenge Don Guzman while he is not 
here,” said Cary 

At last It was agreed to anchor, and wait till midnight 
They ran dowm about a mile and a half to the westward, and 
anchored 

The night wore on, and there was no sign of stir among the 
shipping, and the men fretted and fumed for weary hours, at 
thus seeing a rich prize within arm’s reach, and yet impossible 
But though a venture on the towm was impossible, yet there 
was another venture which Frank was unwilling to let slip A 
light which now shone brightly in one of the v^indows of the 
governor’s house was the lodestar to which all his thoughts 
v%ere turned, and as he sat in the cabin with Amyas, Cary, and 
Jack, he opened his heart to them 

“ I have done with vain shadows It is better to depart and 
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to be with Him, where shall be neither desire nor anger, self- 
deception nor pretence, but the eternal fulness of leaiity and 
truth One thing I ha\e to do before I die, for God has laid it 
on me Let that be done to-night and then, farewelL’" 

“Frank* Frank t remembei oui mother ’’’ 

“I do rtmember hei I ha\e talked over these things with 
her many a time^ and where I would fam be, she would fam 
be also But in the meanwhile do not mistake me, my life is 
God’s, and I promise not to cast it away rashly 
“What would 50U do, then?” 

“ Go up to that house, Amyas, and speak with her, if Heaven 
gives me an opportunity, as Heaven, I feel assured, will give” 
“If }ou go I go with youT” said all three at once 
“No Amyas, you owe a duty to our mother, and to your 
ship Cary, }ou are heir to great estates, and are bound 
thereby to your country and to your tenants John Bnmble- 
combe ” 

“Some one must go with you, Frank,” said Amyas, “if it 

were only to bring back the boat’s crew in case ” and he 

faltered. 

“ In case I fall,” replied Frank, with a smile “ I will finish 
your sentence for you, lad, I am not afraid of it, though you 
may be for me Yet some one, I fear, m^st go Unhappy 
me> that I cannot risk my own worthless life without risking 
your more precious lives'” 

“Not so, IMr Frank' Your oath is our oath, and^ymur duty 
ours'” said John “I will tell you what wx wnll do, gentlemen 
all We three will draw cuts for the honour of going with 
him ” 

They agreed, seeing no better counsel, and John put three 
slips of paper into Frank’s hand, with the simple old apostolic 
prayer “Show which of us three Thou hast chosen ” 

The lot fell upon Amyas Leigh 

Am> as went on deck, and asked for six volunteers Whoso- 
ever would come, Amyas wmuld double out of his own purse 
any prize-money w^hich might fall to that man’s share 

So the crew was made up, but ere they pushed off, Amyas 
called Cary aside 

“If I perish, Will ” 

“ Don’t talk of such things, dear old lad ” 

“I must Then you are captain Do nothing without Yeo 
and Drew But if they approve, go right north away for San 
Domingo and Cuba, and try the ports , they can have no news 
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of us theie, and there is booty \\ithout end Tell m\ mother 
that I died like a gentiemanj and mind — mind, dear lad, to 
keep your temper with the men. let the poor itliows giumble 
as they may Mmd but that, and fear God and all go 
well ” 

They reached the pebble beach There seemed no difficulty 
about finding the path to the house— so bright was the moon, 
and so careful a survey of the place had Frank taken Leav- 
ing the men with the boat they staited up the beach, with their 
swords only Frank assured Am} as that they would find a 
path leading from the beach up to the house, and he was not 
mistaken 

“ She ma} expect us,’’ whispered Frank 
‘‘ Impossible 

“ Why not^ She must have seen our ship ” 

“But if not,” said Am} as, who had no such expectation, 
“ what IS }Our plan^” 

“ I have none ” 

Amyas was at his wits’ end Judging of his brother by him 
self, be had taken for granted that Frank had some well-con- 
cocted scheme for gaining admittance to the Rose But now 
he almost doubted of his brother’s sanity 

Amyas hardly dare trust himself to speak for fear of saying 
too much, but he could not help sa}ing 
“You are going to certain death, Frank ” 

“Did* I not entreat,” answered he very quietly, “to go 
alone?” 

“ Whither now said Amyas, in a tone of desperate resigna- 
tion 

“Thither 5 Where else on earth and Frank pointed to the 
light, trembling from head to foot, and pushed on 
“ For Heaven’s sake! Look at the negroes ” 

It was indeed time to stop, for on the terrace of white plaster, 
which ran all round the front, lay sleeping fall twenty black 
figures 

And Am} as dragged him down into the bushes on his left 
hand, for one of the negroes, wakening suddenly with a cr^, 
had sat up, and began crossing himself four 01 five times, in 
fear of “Duppy”, and mumbling various charms, aves, or what 
not 

The light above was extinguished instantly 
Theie was a few minutes’ silence, and then Am} as, making 
one last attempt to aw’-aken Frank to the absurdit} of the whole 
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thing, and to laugh him, if possible, out of it, as argument had 
no effect 

“My dear fellow, I am very hungry and sleepy, and this 
bush IS very prickly, and my boots are full of ants ” 

“So aie imne — look’” and Frank caught Amyas’s arm, and 
clenched it tight 

For round the farther corner of the house a dark-cloaked 
figure stole gently, turning a look now and then upon the sleep- 
ing negroes, and came on right toward them 

“Did I not tell you she would come?” whispered Frank, m 
a triumphant tone 

But what was that behind her Her shadow against the 
white wall of the house? Not so Another figure, cloaked 
likewise, but taller far, was following on her steps 

The Rose was within ten yards of them, when she per- 
ceived that she w^as followed She gave a little shriek 
The cavalier sprang forward, lifted his hat courteously, and 
joined her, bowing low The moonlight was full upon his 
face 

“It is Eustace, our cousin’ How came he here, in the 
name of all the fiends^” 

“ Eustace’ Then that is she after all’” said Frank, forgetting 
ever} thing else in her ^ 

And now flashed across Amyas all that had passed between 
him and Eustace in the moorland inn, and Parracombe’s story, 
too, of the suspicious gipsy Eustace had been beforehand 
with them, and warned Don Guzman’ All was explained now 
but how had he got hither? 

“But whither are you going, then, my dear madam they 
heard Eustace say m a wheedling tone “ Can you wonder if 
such strange conduct should cause at least sorrow to your 
admirable and faithful husband^” 

“The inestimable Senor Don Guzman ” began Eustace 

again 

“ What do you mean by praising him to me in this fulsome 
way, sir^ Do you suppose that I do not know his virtues 
better than you^ You, the tempter, you the eavesdropper, you 
the sunderer of loving hearts’ You, the serpent, who found 
our home a paradise, and see it now a hell’” 

“ Do }ou dare to accuse me thus, madam, without a shadow 
of evidence^” 

Dare^ I dare anything, for I know^ all I ha\e watched 
you, sir, and I have borne with }Ou too long ” 
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‘‘Me, madam, whose only sm towards you, as you should 
know by now, is to have loved }ou too weiL” 

“Depart, sir, and tempt me no more* You ha\e asked me 
what I dare, and I dare this, upon my OTvn ground, and in my 
own garden, I, Donna Rosa de Soto, to bid you leave this 
place now and for ever Go, sir*” 

The brothers listened breathless with surprise as much as 
with rage, while Eustace answered calmly 

“I go, madam, but how know you that I may not have 
orders, and that, after your last strange speech, my conscience 
may compel me to obey these orders, to take you with me?” 
“Me? with you^” 

“Are you mad, madam, to betray yourself by your own 
cries? These negroes will be here in a moment I give )ou 
one last chance for life then,” and Eustace shouted m Spanish 
at the top of his voice, “help, help, servants* Your mistress 
IS being carried off by bandits*” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Let your w^oman’s wit supply the rest, and forget not him 
who thus saves you from disgrace ” 

Whether the brothers heard the last words or not I know 
not, but taking for granted that Eustace had discovered them, 
they sprang to th^ir feet at once 

Eustace started back at the unexpected apparition but there 
w^as no time to be lost, and ere the giant could disentangle 
himself from the bows and shrubs, Eustace had slipped oh his 
long cloait, thrown it over Amyas's head, and lan up the alley 
shouting for help 

Mad Viith rage, Amy as gave chase but in two minutes more 
Eustace was safe among the ranks of the negroes, who came 
shouting and jabbering down the path 

He rushed back Frank was just ending some wild appeal 
to Rose 

“ Your conscience* your religion * ” 

“No, never* I can face the chance of death, but not the 
loss of him Go* for God's sake leave me*” 

“ Come off, now or never,” cried Amyas, clutching him by 
the arm, and dragging him away like a child 

Amyas looked back too, and saw her standing calmly Both 
saw how fearfully appearances had put her into Eustace’s 
power Had he not a right to suspect that they were there by 
appointment, that she was going to escape with them 

“Frank,” said he sharply, “if you ever hope to see your 
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mother again, rouse yourself, man, and fight And, without 
waiting for an answer, he turned, and charged uphill upon his 
pursuers, who saw the long bright blade, and fled instantly 
Again he hurried Frank down the hill, the path wound in 
zigzags, and he feared that the negroes would come straight 
over the cliif 

‘‘Now, Flank * down to the boat as hard as you can run, 
while I keep the curs back ” 

“Am} as 5 what do }ou take me for? My madness brought 
you hither your devotion shall not bring me back without 
you ^ ’ 

“Together, then* Come on, Frank* for life’s sake* Men, 
to the rescue* Ah* what was that^” 

The dull crash of a pebble against Frank’s fair head* The 
giant threw him o\er his shoulder, and plunged blindly on, — 
himself struck again and again 

“ Fire, men* Give it the black villains*” 
xAm}as is up to his knees in water — battered with stones and 
blinded with blood The boat is swaying off and on against 
the steep pebble-bank he clutches at it — misses — falls head- 
long — rises half-choked with water but Frank is still m his 
arms Another heavy blow — a confused roar of shouts, shots, 
curses — a confused mass of negroes and English, foam and 
pebbles — and he recollects no more 

He IS lying m the stern-sheets of the boat, stiff, weak, half 
blind with blood The boat seems strangely empty "" Two men 
are pulling instead of six * 

“Who’s this^” 

“ All that are left of us,” says Simon Evans of Clovelly 
“Where is Frank? Why don’t you speak, forward there?” 

“ Because we have nought to say, sir,” answ^ers Evans, almost 
surlily 

Frank was not there 

“Cowards* villains* traitors* hounds* to have left him 
behind ” 

“Listen }ou to me, Captain Amyas Leigh,” says Simon 
Evans, resting on his oar, “and hang me for mutiny, if you 
will, when we’re aboard, if we ever get there Isn’t it enough 
to bring us out to death to please that poor young gentleman’s 
tanc} about a wench, but you must call coward an honest man 
that have saved your life this night, and not a one of us but 
has his wound to show?” 
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*^How did I come here, then?” 

**Tom Hart dragged you in out of five feet of water, and 
then thrust the boat off, and had his brains beat out for reward 
Ail were knocked down but us two So help me God, we 
thought that you had hove Mr Frank on boaid just as you 
were knocked down, and saw William Frost drag him in ” 


CHAPTER XX 

SPANISH BLOODHOUNDS AND ENGLISH MA.STIFFS 

Next morning Aniyas was pacing the deck, wuth dishevelled 
hair and torn clothes, his eyes red with rage and weeping, his 
heart full — how can I describe it^ 

“AVe will have it, Amy as, and have Frank too, yet,” cried 
Cary, but Amyas shook his head 

“Yes, he shall be well avenged” And he pointed toward 
the shore, where three sails appeared, not five miles to wind- 
ward 

“There are the Spanish bloodhounds on our heels, the 
same ships which we saw yesterday off Guavia Back, lads, 
and welcome them, if they were a dozen Now, my masters, 
let us seTv« God, and then to breakfast, and after that clear for 
action ” 

Amyas stood still steering His face was grown seven years 
older in the last night A terrible set calm was on him Woe 
to the man who came across him that dayf 

“There are three of them, you see, my masters,” said he, as 
the crew came on deck again “A big ship forward, and two 
galleys astern of her The big ship may keep, she is a race 
ship, and if we can but recover the wind of her, we will see 
whether our height is not a match for her length We must 
give her the slip, and take the galleys first ” 

“I thank the Lord,' said Yeo, “who has given so wise a 
heart to so young a general” 

Amyas took charge of the poop, Cary of the forecastle, and 
Yeo, as gunner, of the main-deck, while Drew, as master, settled 
himself in the waist, and all was ready, and more than ready, 
before the great ship was within two miles of them 
And then Amyas calls — 
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“ Steady, helm ^ What is he after now?” 

means to fight us,” cried the helmsman '*See, he is 
hauling up the foot of his mam-sail, but he wants to keep the 
wind of us ” 

“ Let him try, then,” quoth Amyas “We can sail two points 
nearer the mnd than he ” 

As Amvas had calculated, the Spaniard would gladly enough 
have stood across the jRose's bows, but, knowing the English 
readiness, dared not for fear of being raked 

Amyas laughed to himself, “Hold on yet awhile More 
ways of killing a cat than choking her with cream Drew, 
there, are }our men ready 

‘*Ay, ay, sir*” and on they went, closing fast with the 
Spaniard, till within a pistol-shot 

“Ready about*” and about she went like an eel, and ran 
upon the opposite tack right under the Spaniard’s stern 
“Now then*” roared Amyas “Fire, and with a will* 
Have at her, aichers have at her, muskets all*” and in an 
instant a storm of bar and chain-shot, round and canister, 
swept the proud Don from stem to stern, while through the 
white cloud of smoke and rrusket-balls, and the still deadlier 
clothyard arrows, whistled and rushed upon their venemous 
errand The ship, her tiller shot away, and her helmsman 
killed, staggered helplessly a moment, and then fell up into the 
wind 

“Well done, men of Devon*” shouted Amyas, as ph'feers rent 
the welkin 

“ She has struck,” cried some, as the deafening hurrahs died 
aw^ay 

“ Not a bit,” said Amyas “ Hold on, helmsman, and leave 
her to patch her tackle while wc settle the galleys ” 

On they shot merrily, and long ere the armada could get 
herself to rights again, w^ere two good miles to the windward, 
with the galleys sweeping down fast upon them 

“Must we fire upon the slaves^” asked more than one, as 
the thought crossed him 
Amyas sighed 

“Spare them all yon can, in God’s name, but if they try to 
run us down, rake them we must, and God forgive us ” 

The Spaniards, seeing him wait for them, gave a shout of 
joy — was the Englishman mad^ And the two galleys con- 
verged rapidly, intending to strike him full, one on each bow 
They were within forty yards — another minute, and the 
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shock would come The Englishman's helm went up, his 
yaids creaked round, and gathering way, he plunged upon the 
larboard galley 

“A dozen gold nobles to him who brings down the steers- 
man shouted Cary, who had his cue 

And a flight of arrows from the forecastle lattied upon the 
galley’s quarter-deck 

The galley’s helm went up to port, and her beak slid all but 
harmless along Am}as’s bow, the Rose sawed slowl\ through 
the bank of oars from stem to stern, hurling the wretched 
slaves in heaps upon each other, and ere her mate on the 
other side could swing round, to strike him m h’s new position, 
Amyas’s w^hole broadside, gieat and small, had been pouitd 
into her at pistol shot, answered by a yell which lent their tars 
and hearts 

A despeiate attempt of the Spaniards to board at once 
through the stern-ports aud up the quaitei was met wnth such 
a demurrer of shot and steel, that they found themsehes in 
three minutes again upon the galley’s poop, accompanied, to 
their intense disgust, by Amy as Leigh and twenty English 
swords 

Five minutes’ hard cutting, hand to hand, and the poop was 
clear Amy as rushed along the central gangway shouting m 
Spanish, ‘‘Freedom to the slaves * death to the masters’’ in 
thiee minutes more, there was not a Spaniard on board who 
was not dead or dying 

From amid the wreck of broken oars and writhing limbs, 
a voice is shrieking m broadest Devon to the master w^ho is 
looking over the side 

“O Robert Drew’ Robert Drew’ Come down and take 
me out of hell’” 

“Who be you, in the name of the Lord^” 

“ Don’t you mind William Burst, that Captain Hawkins left 
behind in the Honduras, years and years agone^ There’s nine 
of us aboard, if your shot hasn’t put them out of their misery 
Come dowm, if you’ve a Christian heart, come down ’ ” 

Utterly forgetful of all discipline, Drew leaps down, hammer 
in hand, and the two old comrades rush into each other’s arras 

So they set to work to repair damages 

And in the meanwhile half the crew are clothing, feeding, 
questioning, caressing those nine poor fellows thus snatched 
from living death and Yeo, hearing the news, has rushed up 
on deck to welcome his old comrades, and — 
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Is Michael Heard, my cousin, here among you^” 

Yes, IMichael Heard is there, white-headed rather from 
misery than age, and the embracings and questionings begin 
afiesh 

And then ^gain to quarters , for half the day’s work, or more 
than halt, still ;*emamed to be done, and hardly were the decks 
cleared afiesh, and the damage repaired as best it could be, 
\\hen she came ranging up to leeward, as close-hauled as she 
could 

She was, as I said, a long flush decked ship of full five 
hundred tons, more than double the size, in fact, of the jRose, 
though not so lofty m proportion 

Amyas, having, as he said, the wind, and being able to go 
nearei it than the Spaniard, kept his place at easy point-blank 
range for his two eighteen-pounder culverins, which Yeo and 
his mate worked with terrible effect 

“Blow% jolly breeze,” cried one, “and lay the Don over all 
thou canst What the murrain is gone, aloft there 

Alas’ a crack, a flap, a rattle, and black dismay* An un- 
lucky shot had cut the foremast (already wounded) in two, and 
all foiward w^as a mass of dangling wreck 

“Forward, and cut away the wueck*” said Amyas, unmoved 
“Small-arm men, be ready He will be aboard of us m five 
minutes*” 

It was too true The J^ose, unmanageable from the loss of 
her head-sail, lay at the mercy of the Spaniard « 

The Spaniards, ere five minutes had passed, poured en masse 
into the Ease's waist, but only to their destruction The fire 
of the English was as steady as it was quick 

Thrice the Spaniards clambered on board , and thrice surged 
back before that deadly hail The decks on both sides were 
very shambles At last there was a lull m that wild storm 
No shot w^as heard from the Spaniard’s upper deck 

Amyas leaped into the mizzen rigging, and looked through 
the smoke Alone at the helm, grinding his teeth with rage, 
his mustachios curling up to his very eyes, stood the Spanish 
captain 

Now was the moment for a counter-stroke Am} as shouted 

for the boarders 

What was this^ The Spaniard was heeling fast over to 
leeward aw a} from him Her masts were all sloping forward, 
swifter and swifter — the end was come, theti* 

“Back* m God’s name back, men* She is sinking by the 
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head^” And with much ado some 'were dragged back, some 
leaped back — all but old Michael Heard 

‘‘ Cut away the grapples aloft, men Don’t )Ou see how she 
drags us over^ Cut away 01 we shall sink with hei ” 

They cut away, and the Rose, released fiom the strain, shook 
her feathers on the wave-crest like a freed sea gyli, while all men 
held their breaths 

Suddenly the glorious creature righted herself, and rose 
again Righted but only for a moment, long enough to let 
her crew come pouring wildly up on deck, with cries and 
prayers, and rush aft to the poop, where, under the flag of 
Spam, stood the tall captain, his left hand on the standard- 
staff, his sword pointed m his right 

“Back, men’’ they heard him cry, “and die like valiant 
mariners ” 

“He shall not cany that flag to the devil with him, I will 
have It yet, if I die for it*” said Will Caiy, and rushed to the 
side to leap overboard, but Amyas stopped him 
“ Let him die as he has h\ed, with honour ” 

A wild figure sprang out of the mass of sailors who struggled 
and shrieked amid the foam, and rushed upward at the Spaniard 
It was Michael Heard The Don, who stood abo\e him, 
plunged his sword into the old man’s bod\ , but the hatchet 
gleamed, nevertheless, down went the blade through headpiece 
and through head, and as Heaid sprang onward, bleeding, but 
ah\e, th^ steel-clad corpse rattled down the deck into the surge 
Two more* strokes, struck with the fur} of a d}ing man, and the 
standard -staff was hewn through, Old Michael collected all 
his strength, hurled the flag far from the sinking ship, and then 
stood erect one moment, and shouted, ‘ God save Queen Bess*” 
and the English answered with a “Hurrah*’ which rent the 
welkin 

Another moment, and the gulf had swallowed his victim, and 
the poop, and him 

“Ah*” said Salvation Yeo, as he helped the tiophy up over 
the side, “ah* it was not for nothing that we found poor 
Michael * He was always a good comrade 
The foremast was gone, the mainyaid sprung, the rigging 
hanging m elf-locks, the hull shot thiough and through in 
twenty places, the deck strewn with the bodies of nine good 
men, beside sixteen wounded dow n below 

And It v\ould have been well if faintness and weanness had 
been all that was the matter, but now that the excitement was 
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ovety the collapse came;, and the men sat down listlessly and 
sulkily by twos and threes upon the deck Yeo and the 
carpenter came aft, and told Amyas in a low voice 

“We axe hit somewhere forward, below the w^aterdine, sir 
She leaks a teriible deal, and the Lord will not \ouchsafe to us 
to lay our hands on the place, for all our searching ” 

“What are we to do now, Am>as, in the devil’s name?” asked 
Cary peevishl} 

Am} as went forward instantly 

‘ Now" then, m} brave lads, what’s the matter here, that >ou 
are all sitting on your tails like monkeys?” 

“Ugh?” grunts one “Don’t you think our day’s work has 
been long enough yet. Captain?” 

“You don’t want us to go in to La Guayra again, sir? There 
are enough of us thrown away already, I reckon, about that 
wench there ” 

“Best sit here, and sink quietly There’s no getting home 
again, that’s plain ” 

“Why were we brought out here to be killed?” 

Amyas, “choking down his old man,” as Yeo used to say, 
made answer cheerfully 

“Pooh? pooh? brave lads? For shame, for shame? You 
were lions half an hour ago, you are not surely turned sheep 
already? Why, but yesterday evening you were grumbling 
because I w"ould not run m and fight those three ships under 
the batteries of La Guayra, and now you think it too miuch to 
have fought them fairly out at sea?” 

“Ah, it’s all very well for you, Captain,” said some grumbling 
younker, with a vague notion that Amyas must be better off 
than he, because he was a gentleman Amyas’s blood rose 

“Yes, sirrah? it is all very well for me, as long as God is 
with me, but He is with every man in this ship, I would have 
you to know, as much as He is with me 

“ Pish ? I can’t stand here chattering Carpenter ? an axe ? 
and help me to cast these spars loose Get out of my way, 
there ? lumbering the scuppers up like so many moulting fowls ? 
Here, all old fnends, lend a hand? Fehcan^s men, stand by 
your captain? Did we sail round the world for nothing?” 

This last appeal struck home, and up leaped half a dozen of 
the old PehcanSi and set to work at his side manfully to rig the 
jury-mast 

“ Come along ? ” cried Cary to the malcontents , “ we’re raw 
longshore fellows, but we won’t be outdone by any old sea dog 
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of them all ” And setting to work himself, he was soon followed 
by one and another, till order and work went on well enough 
“And where are we going, when the raasfs shouted 
some saucy hand from behind 

“I*il tell you where we are going, lads,” said Amyas, rising 
from his work “Like it or leave it as you will, I have no 
secrets from my crew We aie going inshore there to find a 
harbour, and careen the ship ” 

There was a start and a murmur 
“ Inshore^ Into the Spaniards’ mouths^” 

“ All m the Inquisition in a week’s time ” 

“ Better stay here, and be drowned ” 

“You’re right in that last,” shouts Cary “That’s the right 
death for blind puppies ” 

Amyas returned to the charge 

“We have five shot between wind and water, and one some- 
where below Can we face a gale of wind in that state, or can 
we not?” 

Sulkily enough, but unable to deny the necessity, the men 
set to work, and the 'vessel’s head was put toward the land but 
when she began to slip through the water, the leak increased so 
fast, that they were kept hard at work at the pumps for the rest 
of the afternoon 

The current had by this time brought them abreast of the 
bay of Higuerote 

So on they went, keeping a south-east course, and at last an 
opening in me mangrove belt was hailed with a cheer from the 
older hands, though the majonty shrugged their shoulders, as 
men going open-eyed to destruction 

They towed the ship up about half a mile to a point where 
she could not be seen from the seaward, and there moored her 
to the mangrove stems Amyas ordered a boat out, and 'went 
up the river himself to reconnoitre 

All was foul, sullen, weird as wutches’ dream If Amyas had 
seen a crew of skeletons glide down the stream behind him, 
with Satan standing at the helm, be would have scarcely been 
surprised What fitter craft could haunt that Stygian flood? 

That night ever) man of the boat’s crew, save Am} as, was 
down with raging fever, before ten the next morning, five more 
men were taken, and others sickening fast 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HOW THEY TOOK THE COMMUNION UNDER THE TREE OF 
HIGUEROTE 

Amyas would certainly have taken the yellow fever, but for 
one reason, which he himself gave to Cary He had no time 
to be sick while his men were sick 

He had called a council of war, or rather a sanitary com- 
mission, the next morning, for he was fairly at his wits' end 
The men were panic-stricken The doctor talked mere science, 
or nonscience, about humours, complexions, and animal spirits 
Jack Brimblecombe, mere pulpit, about its being the visitation 
of God Cary, mere despair, though he jested over it with a 
smile Yeo, mere stoic fatalism Drew, the master, had 
nothing to say 

Whereon Amyas clutched his locks, according to custom, 
and at last broke forth 

“ Doctor f a fig for your humours and complexions ^ The 
mischiefs in the air, and nowhere else I felt it run through 
me coming down last night Keep as high as you can, and 
fear nothing but God, and we’re all safe " *• 

E^ery man looked at Amyas, and then at his neighbour 
“Gentlemen, ‘Look the devil straight m the face, if you 
would hit him m the right place' We cannot getAhe ship to 
sea as she is, and if we could, we cannot go home empty- 
handed, and we surely cannot stay here to die of fever We 
must leave the ship and go inland ” 

“ Inland^" answered every voice but Yeo's 
“Up those hundred feet which Yeo talks of Up to the moun- 
tains, stockade a camp, and get our sick and provisions thither " 
“ And what next^’' 

“ And when we are recruited, march over the mountains, and 
sui prise St Yago de Leon " 

The Pelicans^ and the liberated galley-slaves, joined the 
project at once, but the rest gave Amyas a stormy hour 

“ Fools ^ if I had not wit enow to look ahead a little farther 
than you do, wheie would you be^ Are you mad as w^ell as 
reckless, to rise against your own captain because he has two 
stnngs to his bow ^ Go my way, I say, or, as I live, I'll blow 
up the ship and every soul on board, and save you the pain of 
rotting here by inches " 
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B> sunset that evening they had gamed a level spot^ a full 
thousand feet abo\e the sea, backed by an inaccessible clilT 
which foimed the upper shoulder of a mighty mountain, 
defended below by steep \\ooded slopes, and needing but the 
felling ot a few trees to make it impregnable ' 

Amyas settled the sick under the aiched roots'of an enormous 
cotton’s^ ood tree, and made a second journey to the ship, to 
bring up hammocks and blankets for them, \ivhile Yeo s ’v\isdom 
and courage ^ere of inestimable \alue Cary, brought up 
the rear, bullied and jeered on the stiagglers, in all things 
approving himself the gallant and hopeful soul -which he had 
alwa}s been, till Am} as went so far as to whisper to them both, 
in confidence, that very night 

“ Cortes burned his ships when he landed Why should not 
we?” 

Yeo whispeied 

Do }ou sa} that, Captain^ Tis from above then, thafs 
certain , for it’s been hanging on m} mind, too, all da) ” 

“There’s no huriy,” quoth Am}as, “we must clear her out 
first, you know They could not/ he said, “refit the ship 
without dying of fe\er during the process,” an assertion which 
neither of his hearers was bold enough to den} 

“ Let us try St #Jago, then, sack it, come down on La Gua}ra 
in the rear, take a ship there, and so get home ” 

“Na}, Will It they have strengthened tnemseKes against 
us at La^Giii}ra, where they had little to lose, surely the} ha\e 
done so at St Jago, where they have much ” 

“ It IS strange, ’ said Cary, “ to find }ou throwing cold water 
on a daring plot ” 

“ Y hat if I had a still more daring onc^ Did you ever hear 
of the golden city of Alanoa^” 

Yeo laughed a grim but jO}ful laugh “I have, sir, and so 
have the old hands from the Pelican and the Je^^us of Ludec, I 
doubt not ” 

So the conversation dropped for the time, but none of them 
forgot It 

In that mountain nook the paity spent some ten days and more 

All day long a careful watch was kept among the branches of 
the mighty ceiba-tree 

And one noon Amyas, as he lounged among the branches, 
saw slipping along the shore from the westwaid, a large ship 
under easy sail, and recognized in her, or thought he did so, 
the ship which they had passed upon their way 
(cm) 
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Sliding down a liane, he told what he had seen The men, 
tired of inactivity, received the news with a shout of joy, and 
set to work to make all ready for their guests Four brass 
swivels, which they had brought up, were mounted, fixed in logs, 
so as to command the path, the musketeers and archers clustered 
round them with their tackle ready, and half a dozen good marks 
men volunteered into the cotton tree with their arquebuses, as 
a post whence “a man might have veiy pretty shooting 
Prayers follow ed as a matter of course, and dinner as a mattei 
ot course also, but two weary hours passed befoie there was any 
sign of the Spaniards 

At last the Spaniards get up the steep slope to within forty 
yards of the stockade, and pause, suspecting a trap, and puzzled 
by the complete silence Amyas leaps on the top of it, a white 
flag in his hand 

‘‘Don Guzman, the quarrel is between you and me, not 
between your men and mine I w^ould have sent in a challenge 
to you at La Guayra, but you were away, I challenge you now 
to single combat ” 

“Lutheran dog, I have a halter for you, but no sword ^ As 
you served us at Smerwick, we will serve you now Pirate and 
ravisher* you and yours shall learn what it is to set foot un- 
bidden on the dominions of the King of Spam ” 

“ The devil take you and the King of Spam together shouts 
Amyas, laughing loudly “Fire, men^ and God defend the 
right’” ^ - 

Both parties obeyed the order, and the Spaniards recoiled as 
the narrow face of the stockade burst into one blaze of musketry 
and swivels, raking their long array from front to rear 

The front ranks fell over each other in heaps, the rear ones 
turned and ran 

Amyas and about thirty followed them fast , for he had hope 
of learning from some prisoner his brother's fate 

However, the Spaniards were out of sight among the thick 
bushes , and Amyas withdrew sorely against his will, and found 
m the pathway fourteen Spaniards, but all dead 

“Are you mad?” cried Amyas, as he strikes up one fellow's 
sword “Will you kill an Indian?” 

And he drags out of the bushes an Indian lad of sixteen, who, 
slightly wounded, is crawling away like a copper snake along the 
ground 

Kind words, kind looks, and the present of that inestimable 
treasure — a knife — brought him to reason He was an Indian 
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of the Llanos, or great savannahs which lay to the southward 
beyond the mountains, and had actually been upon tne Orinoco 
Did he know the way back again ^ Who could ask such a 
question of an Indian^ And the lad’s black e}es dashtd lire, 
as Am>as offered him libert), and iron enough for a dozen 
Indians, if he would lead them through the passes of the moun- 
tains, and southward to the mighty ruer, where la} their golden 
hopes 

Now was the time to speak, and, assembling his men around 
him, Amyas opened his whole heart, simply and manfully 
This was their only hope of safety There was but this one 
chance, and on it Amyas, the first and last time of his life, 
w’'axed eloquent, and set forth the glory of the enterprise, the 
ser\ice to the queen, the sahation of heathenb, and the certainty 
that, if successful, they should win honour and wealth, and ever- 
lasting lame 

One old Pelican broke out with 

“Yes, sir^ we didn’t go round the world with } ou for nought 
We’ll follow you, sir, all alone to ourselves, and let those that 
know you worse follow after w hen they’re come to their right 
mind ” 

Man after man capped this brave speech 

“This,” said Amyas, “is indeed the proudest day of my life’ 

I have lost one brother, but I have gained fourscore God do 
so to me and more also, if I do not deal with you according to 
the trust .which you have put in me this day’ ’ 

So underneath that giant ceiba-tree, those valiant men, 
reduced by battle and sickness to some eighty, swore a great 
oath, and kept that oath like men 

“It is a great oath, and a hard one,” said Bnmblecombe, 
“ but God will give us strength to keep it ” And they knelt all 
together and received the Holy Communion, and then rose to 
pack provisions and ammunition, and lay down again to sleep 
and to dream that they were sailing home up Torridge stream 

The Cross stands upright in the southern sky It is the 
middle of the night Cary and Yeo glide silently up the hill 
and into the camp, and whisper to Amyas that they have done 
the deed The sleepers are awakened, and the tram sets forth 
But what is that glare away to the northward^ 

The men look at each other with questioning eyes, each half 
suspecting, and yet not daring to confess their own suspicions 
Yes, that glare rises from the good ship Rose Amyas, like 
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Cortes of old, has burnt his ship, and retieat is now impossible 
Forward into the unknown abyss of the New World, and God 
be mih them as the} go ’ 

The Indian knows a cunning path, it winds along the 
highest ridges of the mountains, but the travelling is far more 
open and eas} 

The) ha\e pressed the head of a valle} which leads down to 
St Jago 

They are at the rancho long before daybreak, and have 
secured there, not only fouiteen mules, but eight or nine 
Indians stolen from off the Llanos, like their guide, who are 
glad enougn to escape from their tyrants by taking service 
with them And now southward and away, wuth lightened 
shoulders and hearts, for they are all but safe from pursuit 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE INQUISITION IN THE INDIES 

Three weeks have passed, and the scene is shifted to a long, 
low range of cells in a dark corridor in the c'lty of Carthagena 
The dooi of one is open, and within stand two cloaked figures, 
one of whom we know It is Eustace Leigh The other is 
a familiar of the Holy Office ^ 

He holds in his hand a lamp, from which the light falls on 
a bed of straw, and on the sleeping figure of a man The high 
white brow, the pale and delicate features — them to ^ we know, 
for they are those of Frank Saved half-dead from the fury of 
the savage negroes, he has been reserved for the more delicate 
cruelty of civilized and Christian men He underwent the 
question but this afternoon and now Eustace, his betrayei, is 
come to persuade him — or to entrap him^ 

And yet how calmly he is sleeping ’ Eustace takes the lamp 
and bends over him, and as he bends he hears Frank whisper- 
ing m his dreams his mother's name, and a name higher and 
holier still 

‘‘ Let him rest," whispers he to his companion After all, 
I fear my words will be of little use Let us go for the present ” 
“Where is she?" 

“The elder sorceress, or the younger?" 
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‘‘ The youngei — the ” 

“The Sehora de Soto^ Ah, poor tning^ Within there,” 
pointing carelessly to a door as the) ^%ent down the corridui 
“We can listen a moment, if }ou like, but dont betra) me, 
Sehoi^” 

Eustace’s heart sinks within him as he heais a womans \oice 
repl j , shai pened by indignation and agon\ 

“Witchcraft against Don Guzman^ What need of that, oh, 
God’ what need 

“You deny it then, Sehoia^ we are sorr) for )ou, but ” 

A wail which rings through Eustace’s ears, and brain, and 
heart ? 

“Oh, miser), misery, miser)*’ murmured he to himself 
through grinding teeth, “and I ha\e brought her to this^” 

And so Eustace departed, and ere another sun had set, he 
had gone to the principal of the Jesuits, told him his whole 
heart, or as much ot it, poor wretch, as he dare tell to himself, 
and entreated to be allowed to finish his noMtiate, and enter 
the order, or the understanding that he was to be sent at once 
back to Europe, or an)wheie else, “Otheiwise,” as he said 
frankly, “he should go mad, e\en if he were not mad ahead) ’ 
The Jesuit, who was a kindl) man enough, went to the Holy 
Office, and settled .all with the Inquisitors, recouxiting to them, 
to set him above ail suspicion, Eustace’s past \aliant services 
to the Church His testimony was no longer needed, he left 
Carthagena^for Nombre that very night, and sailed the next 
week I know not whither 

I sa), I know not whither He may ha\e ended as General 
of his Ord^r Eustace, as he sa)s of himself, is “dead” 
Twice dead, I fear Let the dead bury their dead We ha\e 
no more concern with Eustace Leigh 


CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BANKS OF IHE METX 

Nearly three }ears are past and gone since that little band 
had knelt at evensong beneath the giant tree of Gua)ra— years 
of seeming blank, through which they are to be tracked only 
by scattered notes and misspelt names 
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There they sit at last — four-and-forty men out of the eighty- 
four who left the tree of Guayra, 

And there the survivors sit, beside the silent stream, sun- 
dned and lean, but strong and bold as e\er, with the quiet fire 
of English courage burning undimmed in e\ery e^e So they 
have wandeied, and so they will wander still, the lords of the 
forest and the deadly foes of the faithless and murderous 
Spaniard 

The men are sleeping among the trees, and council of w^ar is 
going on beside the watch-fire, between the three ad\enturers 
and the faithful Yeo 

Well,” sa} s Y ill Cary, taking his cigar out of his mouth, 
“at least v\e have got something out of those last Indians It 
IS a comfort to have a puff at tobacco once more, after three 
weeks’ fasting ” 

“For me,” said Jack Biimblecombe, “Heaven forgive me’ 
but w hen I get the magical leaf betw een my teeth again, I feel 
tempted to sit as still as a chimney, and smoke till my d>ing 
day, without staring hand or foot ” 

“Then I shall forbid you tobacco, Master Parson,” said 
Amyas, “for we must be up and away again to-morrow 
We have been idling here three mortal days, and nothing 
done ” ^ 

“Shall we ever do anything^ I think the gold of Manoa is 
like the gold which lies where the rainbow touches the ground, 
alw ays a field beyond you ” ^ 

Amyas was silent awhile, and so were the rest 
“There is but one more chance,” said he at length, “and 
that is, the mountains to the east of the Orinoco, where we 
failed the first time What say you, Yeo^” 

“I cannot but mind, your worship, that when we came up 
the Orinoco, the Indians told us terrible stories of those 
mountains ” 

“Remember, too,” said Jack, “how the> told us to bew^are 
of the Amazons ” 

“ Y hat, Jack, afraid of a parcel of women 
“Well,” said Jack, “if I fight, let me fight honest flesh 
and blood, that’s all, and none of these outlandish monsters 
How do you know but that they are invulnerable by Art 
magic?” 

“Gentlemen’” said Yeo “w-here you go, I go, and not only 
I, but every man of us, I doubt not, but we have lost now half 
our company, and spent our ammunition, so we are no better 
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men, were it not for our swords, than these naked heathens 
round us ” 

‘‘Thou art right, old fellow, right enough, and I was only 
jesting Our chance is o\er, I beiie\e, though I dare not con- 
fess as much to the men ” 

“Sir,’ said Yto, ‘ I ha\e a feeling on me that the Lord’s 
hand is against us m this matter I ha\e long had a \oice 
within which saith, ‘Sahation Yeo, thou shalt nt\er behold the 
Golden City’ And what is more, gentlemen, if, as Scripture 
says, dreams are from the Lord, I \eril\ believe mine last night 
came from Him , for as I la) b\ the fire, sir, I heard my little 
maid’s \oice calling of me, as plain as e\er I heard in my life, 
and the very same words, siis, which she learned from me and 
my good comrade, William Penberthy, to sa>, ‘Westward ho ^ 
jolly manners ah ” ” 

Cary had long since given up laughing at Yeo about the 
“little maid”, and Anijas answered 

“So let it be, Yeo, if the rest agiee but what shall we do to 
the westward^” 

“Do?” said Car}, “there’s plent> to do, for there’s plenty 
of gold, and plenty of Spaniards, too, they sav, on the other 
side of these mountains so that our swords will not rust for 
lack of adventures* m> gay knights-errants all ’ 

They started next morning cheerfull} enough 
They paddled onward hour after hour, sheltering themselves 
as best th€% could under the shadow of the southern bank, 
while on their right hand the full sun-glare lay upon the enor- 
mous w^ali of mimosas, figs, and laurels, which formed the 
northern forest, broken by the slender shafts of bamboo tufts, 
and decked with a thousand gaudy parasites, bank upon bank 
of gorgeous bloom piled upward to the sky, till where its outline 
cut the blue, flowers and leaves, too lofty to be distinguished by 
the eye, formed a broken rainbow of all hues quivering m the 
ascending streams of azure mist, until they seemed to melt and 
mingle with the very heavens 

At last a soft and distant murmur, increasing gradually to 
a heavy roar, announced that they were nearing some cataract 
“Rapids again*” grumbled one “I thought we had had 
enough of them on the Orinoco” 

Their Indian guide, suddenly looking round him and whis- 
pering, bade them beware of savages, and pointed to a canoe 
which lay swinging m the eddies under the largest island, 
moored apparently to the root of some tree 
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** Silence all^” cried Amyas, “and paddle up thither and 
seize the canoe If there be an Indian on the island we will 
have speech of him 

Am} as, ahvays the foremost, sprang boldly on shore, whisper 
ing to the Indian boy to follow him 

Once on the island, Aniyas felt sure enough, that if its wild 
tenant had not seen them approach, he ceitamly had not heard 
them, so deafening was the noise which filled his biam, and 
seemed to make the very leaves upon the bushes quiver, and 
the solid stone beneath his feet to reel and ring Suddenl}, 
scrambling over the rocky dower-beds to the other side of the 
isle, he came upon a little shady beach Ten yards farther, 
the cataract fell sheer in thunder, but a high fern-fringed rock 
turned its force away from that quiet nook Here, if anywhere, 
was the place to find the owner of the canoe He leapt down 
upon the pebbles, and as he did so, a figure rose from behind 
a neighbouring rock, and met him face to face 

It was an Indian girl, and }et, when he looked again, — 
w^as It an Indian girP Her stature was taller, her limbs were 
fuller and moie round, her complexion, though tanned by 
light, was fairer by far than his own sunburnt face Full of 
simple wonder, he gazed upon that fairy vision, but quick as 
light she caught up from the ground a bow, "and held it fiercel} 
toward him, fitted wuth the long arrow, with which, as he could 
see, she had been striking fish Amy as stopped, laid down his 
own bow and sword, and made another step in advance, smiling 
still, and making all Indian signs of amity, but the arrow was 
still pointed straight at his breast 

The boy, who had been peering from above, leaped down to 
them m a moment, and began, as the safest method, grovelling 
on his nose upon the pebbles, while he tried two or three 
dialects, one of which at last she seemed to understand, and 
answered in a tone of evident suspicion and anger 
“What does she say?’^ 

“ That you are a Spaniard and a robber, because you ,have 
a beard ” 

“Tell her that we are no Spaniards, but that we hate 
them Tell her, that if she will send her tribe to us, we 
will do them no harm We are going over the mountains 
to fight the Spaniards, and we want them to show us the 
way ” 

The boy had no sooner spoken, than, nimble as a deer, the 
nymph had sprung up the rocks, and darted between the palm- 
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stems to her canoe Suddenly she caught sight of the English 
boat, and stopped with a cry of fear and rage 

“Let her pass^ ’ shouted Amyas, who had follo^^ed her close 
“Push }Our boat off and let her pass Boy, tell hef to go on, 
they will not come near her 

“What fair \irago have }ou unearthed? ' cried Car}, as they 
toiled up again to the landmg-place 

“Beshrew me,” quoth Jack, “but we are m the ^ery land of 
the nymphs, and I shall expect to see Diana herself next, with 
the moon on her forehead ” 

“Hillo^” shouted one in a few" minutes, “here’s fresh fish 
enough to feed us ail round I suppose that young cat*a- 
mountain left it behind her in her hurry ” 

“ Leave that fish alone,” said Amyas, “it is none of yours ” 
The men were accustomed enough to strict and stern justice 
m their dealings with sa\ages but they could not help looking 
slyly at each other, and hinting, when out of sight, that the 
captain seemed in a mighty fuss about his new acquaintance 
A full hour passed before they saw” anything more of their 
Indian neighbours, and then from under tne bushes shot out 
a canoe, on which all eves were fixed m expectation 

The canoe came close up to the island, \ni\as saw that they 
were unarmed, and laving down his weapons, advanced alone 
to the bank, making all signs of amitv The) were returned 
with interest by the old man, and Annas s next care was to 
bring forward the fish which the fair nvmph had left behind, 
and, through the medium of the Indian lad, to give the Cacique 
(for so he seemed to be) to understand that he wished to render 
every one his own This offer was received, as Am} as ex- 
pected, with applause and the canoe came alongside, but the 
crew still seemed afraid to land 

The ancient worthy, rising in the canoe, pointed to heaven, 
earth, and the things under, and commenced a long sermon, 
which, interpreted by the Indian lad, seemed io signifv that he 
was sent to welcome them into those regions by the Daughter 
of the Sun 

“ The Daughter of the Sun’” quoth Am}as, “then we have 
found the lost Incas after all ” 

“We have found something,” said Cary, “ I only hope it may 
not be a m^r^’s nest, like many another of our finding ” 

“Or an'adder’s,” said Yeo “We must beware of treachery ” 
“We must beware of no such thing,” said Amyas pretty 
sharply “Have I not told you fifty times, that if they see 
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that trust them, they will trust us, and if they see that 
we suspect them, they will suspect us^’' 


CHAPTER XXIV 

THE INDIAN VILLAGE AND AYACANORA 

Our \o>agers, beheld, on landing, a scattered village of palm- 
leaf sheds, under which, as usual, the hammocks were slung 
from tree to tree Here and there, in openings in the forest, 
patches of cassava and indigo appeared, and there w^as a look 
of neatness and comfort about the little settlement superior to 
the average 

But now^ for signs of the evil spirit 

‘‘You mark, sirs,” said Yeo, “there’s some feast or sacrifice 
tow aid I’m not o\ei -confident of them }et ” 

“ Nonsense said Annas, “we could kill every soul of them 
in halt an hour, and the> know that as well as me ” 

But some great demonstiation was plainly toward 
V ith a hideous yell, leapt into the centre of the space a per- 
sonage who certainl} could not have compla^ined if any one had 
taken him for the devil, for he had dressed himself up carefully 
for that ver> intent, in a jaguar skin with a long tail, grinning 
teeth, a pair of horns, a plume of black and >eI?ow feathers, 
and a huge rattle 

“Here’s the Piache, the rascal,” sa)s Aymas 
“A>,” says Yeo, “in Satan’s livery, and I’ve no doubt his 
works are according, trust him for it ” 

Whereat all the men laughed, and the Piache began a 
harangue, to which Amyas listened patiently, cigar m mouth 
“What’s It all about, boy^” 

“He wants to know whether you have seen Amalivaca on 
the other shore of the great watei^” 

To which Amyas replied that it was more important to him 
to know whether the tribe would give him cassava bread, and 
let them stay peaceably on that island, to rest a while before 
they went on to fight the Spaniards 

The Piache went tow^ard the door of a carefully closed hut, 
and crawling up to it on all fours m most abject fashion, began 
whining to some one within 
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And from the interior of the hut rose a low s^^eet song, at 
which all the simple Indians bowed their heads in re\£reiice, 
and the English were hushed m astonishment, for the \oice 
was not shnil or guttural, like that of an Indian, but round, 
clear, and rich, like a European's The Pia(he, jumped up- 
right, and recommenced preaching at Ani>as 

“ Fell the howling villain to make short work of it, lad^ 
His tune won’t do after that last one’^ 

The lad, grinning, informed Amyas that the Fiache signified 
their acceptance as friends by the Daughter of the Sun, that 
her friends were theirs, and her foes theirs 

ihen let her gi\e us some cassava, answered Am} as, and 
lighted a fresh cigar 

Whereon the door of the hut opened, and the Indians 
prostrated them‘?ehts to the earth, as there came forth the 
same fair apparition which they had encountered upon the 
island, but decked now in feather-iobes and plumes of e\ery 
imaginable hue 

Slowly and stately, as one accustomed to command, she 
w^alked up to xVm}as, glancing proudl} round on her prostrate 
adorers, and pointing with graettui arms to the trees, the 
gardens, and the huts, ga\e him to undcistand by signs that all 
was at his service, after which, taking his hard, she lifted it 
gentl} to her forehead 

At that sign of submission a shout of rapture rose from the 
crowd, an^ as the mysterious maiden retired again to her hut, 
the English sat down beneath the trees, and feasted meirily, 
and Am} as was willing enough to get back to the island while 
the men were still sober, so there were many leave takings and 
promises of return on the morrow, and the part} paddled back 
to their island fortress, racking their wits as to w'ho or what the 
m}Sterious maid could be 

They all assembled for the evening service, and after it was 
over, they must needs sing a Psalm, and then a catch or two, 
ere they went to sleep 

Cary and Am>as went to the bnnk of the rner, and there 
they could hear plainly the same voice which had so surprised 
them m the hut, repeating, clear and true, snatches of the airs 
which they had sung After a while the voice ceased, and 
the two returned to dream ot Incas and nightingales 

They visited the village again next day, but the maiden kept 
her distance 

Amyas questioned the Cacique about her 
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The Cacique, taking them in his canoe a full mile down the 
stream, told them, in a sort of rhythmic chant, how, many 
moons ago, his tribe \^as a mighty nation, and dwelt in Papa- 
mene, till the Spaniards dro\ e them forth And ho\v, as they 
wandered northwaid, they had found this fair creature wander- 
ing m the forest, about the bigness of a seven years’ child 
Wondering at her white skin and her delicate beauty, the 
simple Indians worshipped her as a god, and led her home 
with them 

So, as the giil grew up among them, she was tended with 
royal honours, by command of the conjurer of the tube And 
as she grew, she had become, it seemed, somewhat of a 
piophetess among them, as well as an object of fetish worship 
Such was the Cacique’s tale, on which Cary remarked, pro- 
bably not unjustly, that he “dared to say the conjurer made 
a very good thing of it ” but Amy as was silent, full of dreams, 
if not about Manoa, still about the remnant of the Inca race 
So they paddled back, while the simple Cacique besought 
them not to take her away with them, lest the Sun should 
forget the poor Omaguas, and ripen their manioc and their 
fruit no more 

Amy as had no wish to stay where he was longer than was 
absolutely necessary to bring up the sick, men from the 
Orinoco, but this, he well knew, would be a journey probably 
of some months, and attended with much danger 

Cary volunteered at once, howe-ver, to undertake ^the adven 
ture, if half a dozen men would join him, and the Indians 
w^ould send a few young men to help in w^orking the canoe 
but this latter item was not an easy one to obtain 

Whether, howe\er, it was pride or shyness w^hich kept the 
maiden aloof, she conquered it after a while, perhaps through 
mere woman’s curiosity, and perhaps, too, from meie longing 
for amusement in a place so unspeakably stupid as the forest 
She gave the English to understand, however, that though they 
all might be very important personages, none of them was to be 
her companion but Amyas And ere a month was past, she 
w^as often hunting with him far and wide in the neighbouring 
forest, with a tram of chosen nymphs, w^hom she had peisuaded 
to follow her example and spurn the dusky suitors around 
So a harmless friendship sprang up between Amyas and the 
girl, w''hich soon turned to good account For she no sooner 
heard that he needed a crewr of Indians, than she consulted the 
Piache, assembled the tribe, and having retired to her hut, com- 
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menced a song, which (unless the Piache lied) was a command 
to furnish young men for Cat) s expedition, undei penal t} of 
the sovereign displeasure oi an evil spirit with an unprunounce- 
able name — an argument which succeeded on the spot, and the 
canoe departed on its perilous errand 

The Indians, attracted by the smging, attended the morning 
and e\enmg serxice m such numbers, that the Piache found 
his occupation gone, and vowed to put an end to Jack’s Gospel 
with a poisoned arrow 

Which plan he took into his head to impart to A^acanora, 
and was exceedingly astonished to receive in answer a box on 
the ear, and a storm of abuse 

So the Piache announced one day in public, that in conse- 
quence of the inipiet} of the Omaguas, he should retire to a 
neighbouring tribe, of more religious turn of mind and taking 
with him the precious instrument, leave their palms to blight, 
and themselves to the evil spirit 

Dire was the wailing, and dire the wrath throughout the 
village Jack’s w^ords were allowed to be good words, but 
what was the Gospel in comparison of the trumpet^ The rascal 
saw his advantage, and began a fierce harangue against the 
heretic strangers 

“It IS God’s quarrel, sirs all,” said Jack Brimblecombe, “let 
Him defend the right ” 

As he spoke, from A}acanora’s hut arose her magic song, and 
quivered al^ft among the green heights of the forest 

The mob stood spell-bound, still growling fierce!} but not 
daring to move Another moment, and she had rushed out, 
like a very Diana, into the centre of the ring, bow in hand, and 
arrow on the string 

The fallen “children of wrath’' had found their match m her, 
for her beautiful face was convulsed with fur} 

“Fools cried she to the tribe, while tears of anger lolled 
down her cheeks * Choose between me and }Our trumpet^ 
I am a daughter of the Sun, I am white, I am a companion 
foi Englishmen* I shall go to the white men, and never sing 
you to sleep any more ” 

This terrible counter threat, in spite of the slight bathos in- 
volved, had Its effect, for it appealed to that dread of tne sleep 
world which is common to ail savages, but the coiijUicr was 
ready to outbid the prophetess, and had begun a fiesh oration, 
when Amyas turned the tide of war Bursting into a huge 
laugh at the whole matter, he took the conjurer by his shoulders, 
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sent him with one crafty kick half a dozen yards off upon his 
nose j and then, walking out of the ranks shook hands all round 
with all his Indian acquaintances 

Whereupon, like grown-up babies, they all burst out laughing 
too, shook hands with all the English, and then with each other 
The Piache relented, like a prudent man, Ajacanora returned 
to her hut to sulk, and Amyas to his island, to long for Cary’s 
return, for he felt himself on dangerous ground 

At last Will returned, safe and sound, and as merry as ever, 
not having lost a man He brought back three of the wounded 
men, now pretty nigh cured, the other two had refused to 
come And if it were not foi the gnats (of which Cary said 
that there weie more mosquitos than there was air), they should 
be the happiest men alive Amyas could hardly blame the 
poor fellows, for the chance of their getting home through the 
forest with one leg each was very small, and, after all, they 
were making the best of a bad matter And a very bad matter 
It seemed to him, to be left m a heathen land 

The next day he announced his intention to march once 
ore, and to his delight found the men ready enough to move 
towards the Spanish settlements One thing they needed 
unpowder for their muskets But that they must make as 
they went along, that is, if they could get the materials Char- 
coal they could procure, enough to set the world on fire, but 
nitre they had not yet seen, perhaps they should find it among 
the hills while as for sulphur, any brave man coidd get that 
where there were volcanoes And if they found none — why, 
cloth-yard arrows had done Englishmen’s work many a time 
already, and they could do it again, not to mention those same 
blow -guns and their arrows of curare poison, which, though 
they might be useless against Spaniard’s armour, were far more 
valuable than muskets for procuiing food, from the simple fact 
of their silence 

One thing remained to m\ite their Indian friends to join 
them And that was done in due form the next day 

Ayacanora w^as consulted, of course, and by the Piache, too, 
who was glad enough to be rid of the rival preacher, and his 
unpleasantly good news that men need not worship the devil, 
because there was a good God above them The maiden sang 
ost melodious assent, the whole tribe echoed it, and all went 
smoothly enough, till the old Cacique observed that, before 
starting a compact should be made betw^een the allies, as to 
their share of the booty 
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Nothing could be more reasonable^ and Am} as asled hi 
to name his terms 

“ You take the gold, and will take the prisoners ” 

‘^And what will }ou do with them^” asked Am}as, who re- 
collected poor John Oxenham’s hapless compact made in like 
case 

“ Eat them, ’ quoth the Cacique, innocently enough 

Am} as whistled 

“ Humph’"’ said Cary *‘The old pro\erb comes true — ‘the 
more the merrier, but the fewer the better fare’ I think we 
will do without our red friends for this time ” 

Ayacanora, who had been preaching war like a \ery Boadicea, 
was much \e\ed 

“Do you too want to dine off roast Spaniards^” asked 
Am>as 

She shook her head, and denied the imputation with much 
disgust 

Am} as was relie\ed , he had shrunk from joining the thought 
of so fair a creature, however degraded, with the horrors oi 
cannibalism 

But the Cacique was a man of business, and held out 
stauncbl} 

“ Is It fair^ " he asked “The white man lo\es gold, and he 
gets It The pobr Indian, what use is gold to him^ He only 
Wyants something to eat, and he must eat his enemies W hat 
else will gay him for going so far through the forests hungry 
and thirst}^ You will get all, and the Oniaguas will get 
nothing ” 

The argument was unanswerable, and the next day they 
started without the Indians, while John Bnmblecombe heaved 
many an honest sigh at leading them to darkness, the de\il, and 
the holy trumpet 

And Ayacanora^ 

When their departure was determined, she shut herself up m 
her hut, and appeared no more 
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CHAPTER XXV 

HOW THEY TOOK THE GOLD-TRAIN 

A fortnight 0^ more has passed in severe toil , but not more 
severe than they ha\e endured many a time before 

They have pitched their camp among the tree-ferns, above 
a spot where the path winds along a steep hill-side, w ith a sheer 
cliff below of many a hundred feet 

In the meanwhile, all their attempts to find sulphur and nitre 
have been una\ ailing, and they have been forced to depend 
after all upon their swords and arrows 

So, having blocked up the road above by felling a large tree 
across it, they sit theie among the flowers chewing coca, in 
default of food and drink, and meditating among themselves 
the cause of a mysterious roar, which had been heard nightly m 
their wake ever since they left the banks of the Meta How- 
ever, they are m the w^orld of vondeis, and, moreover, the gold- 
tram is far more important than any noise 

At last, up from beneath there was a sharp crack and a loud 
cry 

“That was a whip’s crack,” said Yeo, “and a woman’s waiL 
They are close here, lads*” 

“A woman’s^ Do they drive women in their gangs asked 
Amyas 

“Why not, the brutes? There they are, sir Hid you see 
their basnets glitter^” 

Up they came slowly, and all hearts beat loud at their coming 
First, about twenty soldiers, only one-half of whom were on 
foot, the other half being borne, incredible as it may seem, each 
m a chair on the back of a single Indian, while those w^ho 
marched had consigned their heaviest armour and their arque- 
buses into the hands of attendant slaves, who were each pricked 
on at will by the pikes of the soldier behind them 

Last of this troop came some inferior officer, also in his chair 
Another procession follow’^ed, which made them forget all else 
A line of Indians, Negroes, and Zambos, naked, emaciated, 
scarred with whips and fetters, and chained together by their left 
wrists, toiled upwards, panting and perspiring under the burden 
of a basket held up by a strap which passed across their foie- 
heads Yeo’s sneer was but too just, there were not only old 
men and youths among them, but women, slender young girls. 
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mothers with children running at their knee, and, at tKe sight, 
a low murmur of indignation rose from the ambushed English- 
men 

But the first forty, so Amyas counted, bore on their backs a 
burden which made all, perhaps, but him and \eo, forget even 
the wi etches who bore it Each basket con^'amed a square 
package of careful!) corded hide the look whereof friend Amyas 
knew full well 

What’s in they, Captain^” 

“Gold’’ And at that magic word all eyes were stiamed 
greedily forward 

The ambush was complete, the only question, how and wEen 
to begin ^ 

Am) as had a shrinking, which all will understand, from 
drawing bow^ in cool blood on men so utterly unsuspicious and 
defenceless 

Suddenl) the i:asus A//i, as usually happens, arose of its own 
accord 

The last but one of the chained line was an old grey-headed 
man, iolio\^ed b\ a slender, graceful girl of some eigliteen )ears 
old A voice shouted, “Halt, behors^ there is a tree across 
the path * ” 

The line of trembling Indians surged up and down upon the 
ruinous steps of Ine Indian road, uiita the pour old man fell 
grovelling on his fate 

The officer Icipeii down, and burned uDward to see wha^ had 
happened Or c<mrse, he came across the old man, and he 
pricked the prostrate wietch with the point of his sword 

The old mm tried to rise, but toe weight on his head was too 
much for him, he tell again, and la> motionless 

“ What does the intendant mean by senaing me out with 
wmrn out cattle like these ^ Forwmd there’” shouted he 
“Clear away the tiee, Sehors, and I’ll soon dear the chain 
Hold It up, Pednlio' ’ 

The blade gieuiied in the air, once, twice, and fell not on 
the chain, but on the wrist which it lettered There was a 
shriek — a crimson flash — and the chain and its prisoner were 
parted indeed 

One moment more, and Amyas’s arrow would have been 
through the throat of the murderer, who paused regarding his 
workmanship with a satisfied smile, but vengeance was not to 
come from him 

Quick and fierce as a tiger-cat the girl sprang on the ruffian, 
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and wi*h the intense strength of passion, clasped him in her 
arms, and leaped with him from the narrow ledge into the abyss 
belo\\ 

The girl hung by hei chained wrist; the officer was gone 

Am>as sprang like an avenging angel into the midst of the 
astonished ruffians 

His first thought was for the girl In a moment, by sheer 
strength he had jerked her safel) up into the road; while the 
Spaniards recoiled right and left The men of Devon had fol- 
lowed their captain’s lead a storm of arrow^s left five Spaniards 
dead and a dozen more wounded, and down leaped Salvation 
Yeo, his white hair streaming behind him, with twenty good 
swords more, and the woik of death began 

The Spaniards fought like lions, but the> had no time to fix 
their arquebuses on the crutches, no room in that narrow path 
to use their pikes Five desperate minutes, and not a living 
Spaniard stood upon those steps 

Am) as and his men hurried past the Indians to help Cary 
and the party forward, where shouts and musket-shots announced 
a sharp affray 

Their arrival settled the matter All the Spaniards fell 

“ Now then ’ Loose the Indians ’ ” 

They found armourers’ tools on one of the dead bodies, and 
It was done 

‘^AVe are your friends,” said Amyas “All we ask is, that 
you shall help us to carry this gold down to the Magdalena, and 
then you are free ” 

“Your worship,” said Yeo, “we must have these rascals’ 
ordnance ” 

“And their clothes too, Yeo, if we wish to get down the 
Magdalena unchallenged We have won, by God’s good grace, 
gold enough to serve us the rest of our lives, and that without 
losing a single man 

“Sir John, take the Indian lad for your interpreter, and try 
and comfort the souls of these poor heathens Tell them, 
that they shall all be free ” 

“Why, who is that comes up the road^” 

All eyes "were turned m the direction of which he spoke 
And, wonder of wonders * up came none other than Ayacanora 
herself, blow-gun in hand, bow on back, and bedecked in all 
her feather garments, which last were rather the worse for 
a fortnight’s woodland travel 

All stood mute with astonishment, as, seeing Amyas, she 
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littered a cry of jo>j quickened her pace into a run, and at 
last fell panting and exhausted at his teet ’ 

“I have found }Ou^ ’ she said, ‘"}ou lan a\\a} f om me, 
but }Ou could not escape me’ ” and she fawned round Ani)as, 
like a dog who had found his master, and then sat down 
on the bank, and burst into wild sobs 

After half an hoar’s hard work, the weapons, clothes, and 
armour of the fallen Spaniards were hauled up the chti, and 
distributed m bundles among the men, and they started 
again upon their road toward the Magdalena, wnile \co 
snorted like a wai horse who smells the battle, at the delight 
of once more handling powder and bad 

A^acanora told Ani}as how she had followed on their track 
day and night, and had e'verj evening made sounds, as loud 
as she dared, in hopes of their hearing her, and either waiting 
for her, or coming back to see w hat caused the noise 

Am} as now recollected the strange roaring which had 
followed them 

“Noises^ What did )ou make them wnth^” 

“Look^” whispered she, as if half afraid that the thing 
Itself should hear her “I have it — the holy trumpet’” 

She told a long story, from which Amvis picked up, as 
far as he could ynderstand her, that that trumpet had been 
for years the torment of her lite, the Piache would not show 
her that trumpet, or tell her where it was She confessed to 
her burninct the old rogues hut over his head , from which he 
escaped with loss of all his conjuring tackle, and ded raging 
into the woods Whereon, the }oung lady started on his 
trail, and ran him to earth just as he was unveiling the precious 
mystery Gathering courage from the thought that the white 
men used to laugh at the whole matter, she rushed uuon the 
hapless conjurer, and bore oft her prize m triumph, and 
there it was^ 

hope }0u have not killed him^ ’ said Am) as 
did beat him a little, but I thought }oii would not 
let me kill him ” 

Amjas was half amused with her confession of his authority 
over her but she went on — 

^^And then I dare not go back to the Indians, so I was 
forced to come after }ou” 

*®And IS that, then, your only reason for coming after 
asked stupid Am) as 

He had touched some secret chord — though what it was 
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he was^^too busy to inquire The girl diew herself up proudly, 
blushing" scarlet, and said — 

“You nevei tell lies Do }ou think that I 'would tell 
lies?” ‘ 

On which she fell to the rear, and followed them stead- 
fastly, speaking to no one, but evidently detei mined to follow 
them to the vi orld s end 

On the e\ening of the fourth da}, they had reached the 
margin of the river, at a point where it seemed broad and 
still enough for navigation 

Aroused by the noise of their approach, a figure issued 
from a cave m the rocks, and, after gazing at them for a 
moment, came down the garden towards them He was a 
tail and stately old man, whose snow-white beard and hair 
covered his chest and shoulders, while his lower limbs were 
wrapped in Indian-web He bowed courteously to Amyas 
(who of course returned his salute) He spoke m Spanish — 

“Who and whence are you^ And why are you bringing 
into this lonely wilderness that gold ” 

“What we are, reverend Sir, matters little, as long as we 
behave to you as the young should to the old We must 
be your neighbours, I fear, for a day or two, but I can 
promise you, that your garden shall be respected, on condition 
that )0u do not inform any human soul of our being here ” 

“My garden, and all which it produces, is at }our service 
Only let me entreat that these poor Indians shall have their 
share ” 

A camp was soon formed, and that evening the old hermit 
asked Amyas, Cary, and Bnmblecombe to come up into his 
cavern 

They went, and after the accustomed compliments had 
passed, sat down on mats upon the ground, while the old 
man stood, leaning against a slab of stone surmounted by 
a rude wooden cross 

“ My motive, Senors, for inviting >ou was, perhaps, somewhat 
of a selfish one I am possessed by a longing to unburthen 
my heart of a tale which I never yet told to man 

“Know, then, victorious cavaliers, that I, whom you now 
see here as a poor hermit, was at one time one of the foremost 
of that terrible band, who went with Pizarro to the conquest of 
Peru 

“We were mad with blood, and none more mad than I 
Surely it is no fable that men are possessed by devils Why 
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else when Don Ferdinando de Soto returned and uplYaided 
us with our villain}, did I, instead of confebSiHg; the sin which 
that noble ca\alier set befoie us, withstand hioi to hiS i ice ’ 

‘^Tnen Don do Soto was against the So his 

own giandson told me ” 

'‘So }ou know his grandson^ I tra:st he is a noble 
cavalier^ ” 

Am'vas was silent, tne old gentleman saw that he had 
touched some sore point, and continued — 

“And wh}, again, Sehors, did I alter that da\ gne ni}self 
up to ciuelty as to a sport, who now dare not destroy a gnat, 
lest I harm a being more righteous than mvselP “Was I mad^ 
It I was, how then was I all that while as prudent as I am this 
da} ^ But I am not heie to argue, Sehors, but to confess In 
a word, there was no deed of blood done for the next few }ears 
in which I had not my share, if it were but within m> reach 
When Challcuchima was burned, I was consenting when that 
fair girl, the wife of Inca Manco, was tortuied to death, I 
smiled at the agonies at which she too smiled, and taunted 
on the soldiers, to tr} if I could wring one groan from her 
before she died You know^ what followed, the pillage, the 
violence 

“Sehors, I had a brother, whether better or worse than 
me, God knows, before whom he has appeared ere now There 
was a maiden in one of those convents, Sehors, more beautiful 
than day Jhe two brothers of whom I spoke quarrelled for 
the possession of her And one of those two brothers — the 
one who speaks to you now — ciying, ‘It I cannot have her, 
no man shalb ’ turned the sword against that haple&s maiden — 
and — stabbed her to the heart And as she died, she looked 
up m my face with a smile as of heaven, and thanked me 
for having rid her once and for all from Christians and their 
villainy 

“You know, doubtless, Sehors, how, after the death of old 
Almagro, his son’s pait} conspiied against Pizauo It was 
enough for me, that the brother who had struck me thought a 
man right, for me to think that man a devil What Almagio’s 
work was, you know He slew Pizarro Murdered him, 
Sehors, like a dog, or rather like an old lion ^ 

“He deserved iub doom,’ said Amyas 

“ Let God judge him, Sehor, not we 

“Well, I followed Almagro’s fortunes Then to the war, 
you know how Vaca de Castro was sent from Spam to bring 
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order z^nd justice where was nought but chaos, and the dance of 
all devxls We met him on the hills of Chupas We charged 
with ou lances, man against man, horse against horse All 
fights I e/er fought were child’s play to that day There was a 
gallant gentleman in front of me His lance struck me in the 
crest, and bore me over my horse’s croup, but mine, Sehors, 
struck him full in the vi2or We both went to the ground 
together, and the battle galloped over us I beheld the dead 
man’s face And it was the face of my brother* 

‘ Did you ever guess, most noble cavaliers, what Cam’s 
curse might be like* Look on me and know*” 

‘‘Sehor,” said Jack, ‘^the best way to punish oneself for 
doing ill, seems to me to go and do good If you have 
wronged Indians in time past, see whether you cannot right 
them now’ ” 

The old man held down his head 
Right the Indians^ Alas* what is done, is done*” 

“ Not altogether, Sehor,” said Amyas, “ as long as an Indian 
remains in New Granada ” 

‘‘ And look now,” said Jack, “ if you dare not go forth to 
help the Indians, see now how God has brought the Indians 
to your own door 

Could }0u not teach them to fear God and to love each 
other^ They would obey >ou as a dog obejs his master You 
might be their king, their father, yea, their pope, if<you would ” 

“But I am no priest ” 

“When they are ready,” said Jack, “the Lord will send a 
piiest If you begin the good work, you may trust to Him to 
finish it ” 

“God help me*” said the old warrior 

Amyas assembled the Indians, and told them that they must 
obey the hermit as their king, and settle there as best they 
could for if they broke up and wandered away, nothing was 
left for them but to fall one by one into the hands of the 
Spaniards They heaid him with their usual melancholy 
and stupid acquiescence, and went and came as they were bid, 
but the negroes were of a different temper, and Amyas, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, asked them whether they w^ould go 
Spaniard-hunting with hira^ 

This was just what the bold Coromantees wished for, they 
grinned and shouted their delight, and then set to work most 
gailabtly 
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So went on several da>s, while A}acanora, silent and moody, 
wandered into the woods But what to do with A\atanora 
weighed heavily on the mind of Amyas He opened ais heart 
on the matter to the old hermit and asked him whether he 
would take charge of her The latter smiled, and shook his 
head at the notion One evening, as the\ were all stniding 
together before the mouth of the cave A)acanora came up 
smiling with the fruit of her da> s sport, and Am} as, thinking 
this a fit opportunit}, began a caiefuli} prepared harangue to 
her 

She heard him quieth, her great dark e}es opening wider 
and wider, her bosom swelling, her stature seeming to grow 
taller every moment, as she clenched her weapons firmly in 
both her hands 

The last words had hardly passed his hps, when, with a 
shriek of mingled scorn, rage, and fear, sne das^ied through 
the astonished grou]) 

‘'There's no use m standing here idle, gendemen Strung 
after her won t bring her back A.tter all, 1 m glad she’s gone ” 

But the tone ot his voice behed his word'^ Now he iiad 
lost her, he wanted her back, and perhaps eveiy one present, 
eveepl limiselt, why 

But Avacaiiora did not return, and ten davs more went on 
m continual toil* at the canoes wunout anv news of her from 
the hunters 

The suia, had sunk, the night had all but fallen, the men 
were all on board, Amyas in command of one canoe, Car> of 
the other 

‘ Give wav, men,” cried Amvas, andas he spoke the paddles 
dashed into the water, to a right Enghsh hurrah’ 

About twenty yards below, a wooded rock, some ten feet 
high, hung over the stream The river w is there not moie 
than fifteen yards broad deep near the rock, shallov\ on the 
farther side, and Amyas's canoe led the way, within ten feet of 
the stone 

As he passed, a dark figure leapt from the bushes on the 
edge, and plunged heavily into the water close to the boat 
All started A jaguar? No, he would not have missed so 
short a spring What, then^ A human being? 

A head rose panting to the surface, and with a few strong 
strokes the swimmer had clutched the gunwale It was 
Ayacanora’ 

A yell rose from the negroes a roar from the crew as irom a 
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cage of lions There was a rush and a swirl along the surface of 
the stream, and “ Caiman ’ caiman * shouted twenty voices 

NoWjvor never, for the strong arm^ “To larboard, men, 
or over \e go^’^ cried Amy as, and with one huge heave, he 
lifted the slender body upon the gunwale Her lower limbs 
were still in the water, when, within arm’s length, rose above 
the stream a huge muzzle 

There was the gleam of an axe from above, a sharp ringing 
blow, and the jaws came together with a clash which rang 
from bank to bank He had missed her^ Swerving beneath 
the blow, his snout had passed beneath her body, and smashed 
up against the side of the canoe, as the stiiker, overbalanced, 
fell headlong overboard upon the monstei’s back 

“’Who is it^” 

“Yeo> ’ shouted a dozen 

Man and beast went down together, and, where they sank, 
the moonlight shone on a great swirling eddy, while all held 
their breaths 

Another swirl, a shout from the canoe abreast of them, and 
Yeo lose, having dived clean under his own boat, and risen 
between the two 

“Safe as yet, lads* Heave me a line, or he’ll have me after 
all ” 

But ere the brute reappeared, the old man was safe on 
board 

And there was the huge brute swimming slowly-ground and 
round in search of his lost victim It was too dark to put an 
arrow into his eye, so they paddled on, while Ayacanora 
crouched silently at Amyas’s feet 

“Yeo*” asked he, m a low voice, “what shall we do with 
her^” 

“Why ask me, sir?” said the old man, as he had a very 
good right to ask 

“Because, when one don’t know oneself, one had best 
inquire of one’s elders Besides, you saved her life at the 
risk of your own, and have a right to a voice m the matter, 
if any one has, old friend ” 

“Then, my dear young Captain, if the Lord puts a precious 
soul under your care, don’t you refuse to bear the burden He 
lays on you ” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

HOW IHEY lOOK THE GRE\T GALLEON ‘ 

The ba} of Santa Martha \-vas rippling before the land-breeze, 
one sheet of living flame 

The Bishop of Carthagena, as he sat m the state cabin of 
that great galleon, The City of the Ttue C^oss^ looked pensively 
out of the window towards the shore 

An Indian girl, bedizened witti scarfs ana gold chains, kept 
off the flies with a tan ot feathers, and b\ him in a pail of ice, 
stood more than one flask of virtuous wine ot Ahcant But he 
was not so selfish, good man, as to enjo} either ice or wine 
alone, Don Pedro, colonel of the solditrs on board, Don 
Alvarez, Intendant of His Catnolic Majestv’s Customs at Santa 
Martha, and Don Paul, captain of manners in The City of the 
True Cross^ had, bv his especial request, come to his assistance 
that evening, and with two friars, who sat at the lower tod of 
the table, were doing their best to pieve^n the good man troni 
taking too bitterly to heart the present unsatisiactory state ot 
his cathedral town, which had just been sacked and burned by 
an old friend of oiirs, Sir Francis Drake 

‘‘We have been great sufferers Senors — ah, great sufierers,'* 
snuffled the Bishop “Great sufferers, truly Yes, I trust Our 
Lady’s mettles are not shut up, nor her arms shortened — 
Look, Senors'” and he pointed majestically out of the window 
Yea, the very waves, as they npple past us, sing of gold, gold, 
gold^” 

“It IS a great privilege,’’ said the intendant “to have com- 
fort so gracefully administeied at once by a churchman and 
a scholar” 

“A poet, too,” said Don Pedro “You have no notion 
what sweet sonnets ” 

“Hush, Don Pedro— hush t” 

“Fray Gerundio, what are you whispering about down 
there, sir?” 

“You will excuse him, Senors ’ (turning to the Dons, and 
speaking m a lower tone), “a very worth) and pious man, but 
a poor peasant’s son, and beside — )OU understand A little 
wrong here, too much fasting and watching, I fear, good 
man” And the bishop touched his forehead knowingly 

Fray Gerundio was accustomed to such lebuffs as the 
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bishop’s, he took them for what they were worth, and sipped 
his wine m silence, while the talk went on 

“They say,” observed the commandant, “that a very small 
Plate-fleet vill go to Spain this }ear ” 

“\\hat else?” says the intendant “What have we to 
send, in the name of all saints, since these accursed English 
Lutherans have swept us out clean 

“And if we had anything to send,” says the sea-captam, 
“what have we to send it in^ That fiend incarnate, 
Drake ” 

“ Ah said his holiness, “spare my ears* Don Pedro, you 
wnll oblige niy weakness by not mentioning that man Sacked 
are we, and Saint Domingo, as I hear, m worse case than we 
are, and Saint Augustine in Florida likewise, and ail that 
IS left for a poor priest like me is to return to Spain, and see 
whether the pious clemency of his Majesty, and of the uni 
versal Father, may not be willing to grant some small relief or 
bounty to the poor of Mary 

“Senors, you will excuse age and infirmities Fray Ger- 
undio, go to bed*” 

And the Dons rose to depart, while the bishop went on 
maundering 

“ Farewell * Life is short Ah * we shall -meet in heaven at 
last And there are really no moie pearls^” 

And the old miser clambered into his hammock The Indian 
girl, Tita, drew the mosquito net over him, wrapped another 
round her own head, and master and slave soon snored a 
merry bass to the treble of the mosquitoes 

It wasHiong past midnight, and the moon was down The 
sentinels slept as soundly as the bishop’s self 
Two long lines glided out from behind the isolated rocks of 
the Morro Grande, which bounded the bay some five hundred 
yards astern of the galleon They were almost invisible on 
the glittering surface of the water, being perfectly white 

Now the bishop had awoke, and turned himself over un- 
easily He sat upright m his hammock, looked out upon the 
bay, and called Tita 

“Put another pillow under my head, child* What is that? 
a fish?” 

Tita looked She did not think it was a fish 
The bishop looked again, settled that it must be a white 
whale, or shark, or other monster of the deep, crossed himself, 
prayed for a safe voyage, and snored once more 
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Presently the cabin-door opened gentl}, and the head of the 
Sehor Intendant appeared 

Tita sat up^ and then began crawhng like a snake along the 
floor, among the cnairs and tables, by the light of ^he cabin 
lamp 

“ Is he asleep^ ’ 

‘ Yes but the casket is under his head ” 

Curse him! How shall we take 

“ Gne me your dagger ” 

“No, not mine It may be foand I shall be suspected 
What if my sheath weie seen to be empt}^ ’ 

“Your knife wih do His throat is soft enough ’’ 

And she glided stealthii) as a cat towards the hammock, 
while her cowaidly companion stood shneiiag at the other 
end of the cabin, and turned his back to her, that he might 
not see the deed 

Was that a death bell tolling^ No, it was the puEes of his 
brain Impossible, surel), a death-knell "Wnence could it 
come? 

There was a struggle, and Tita’s \oice, apparently muffled, 
called for help 

“ I cannot help }0u Mother of Mercies’ I dare not help 
you’’^ hissed he “She-deviP >ou hate begun it, and )Ou 
must finish it yourself! ’ 

A heavy arm from behind clasped his throat, and m another 
minute he fcuind himself bound hand and foot, and laid upon 
the table by a gigantic enemy The cabin was full of armed 
men, two of whom were lashing up the bishop m his ham- 
mock 

“Now, Will’' whispered the giant who had seized him, 
“forward and clap the fore-hatches on, and shout hire! with 
all your might GirP murderess’ }our life is in my hands 
Tell me where the commander sleeps, and I w»ll pardon jou ’’ 

Tita looked up at the huge speaker, and obe)ed m silence 
The intendant heard him enter the colonels cabin, and then a 
short scuffle, and silence for a moment 

But only for a moment for already the alarm had been 
given, and mad confusion reigned through every deck Am) as 
(for It w^as none other) had alread> gained the poop, the 
sentinels were gagged and bound, and every half naked wTetch 
who came trembling up on deck in his shirt bv the mam 
hatchway, calling one, “ Fire?” another, “Wreck*” and another, 
“Treason*” was hurled into the scuppers, and there secured 
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‘‘Lower away that boat^” shouted Amyas m Spanish to his 
first batch of prisoners 

The men, unarmed and naked, could but obey 
“Now then, jump in Here, hand them to the gangway as 
they come up 

It was done, and as each appeared, he was kicked to the 
scuppers, and bundled down over the side 

“ She’s full Cast loose now, and off wuth you If you try 
to board again, we’ll sink you ” 

“Fire I fire’” shouted Cary, forw^ard “Up the mam hatch- 
way for }Our lives’” 

The ruse succeeded utterly, and before half an hour was 
over, all the ship’s boats wLich could be loweied were filled 
with Spaniards in their shirts, getting ashore as best they 
could 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards above had fought fiercely but m 
spite of superior numbers, they had gradually given back before 
the “ demoniacal possession of those blasphemous heretics, who 
fought, not like men, but like furies from the pit ” 

“Yield, Senor’’ shouted Amyas to the commander, who 
had been fighting like a lion, back to back wuth the captain 
of marines 
“ Never’” 

And he rushed on Amyas There was"" a few moments’ 
heavy fence between them, and then Amyas cut right at his 
head But as he raised his arm, the Spaniard’s Wade slipped 
along his ribs, and snapped against the point of his shoulder- 
blade An inch more to the left, and it would have been 
through his heart The blow fell, nevertheless, and the com- 
mandant fell with It, stunned by the flat of the sword, but not 
wounded, for Amyas’s hand had turned, as he winced from his 
w’-ound But the sea captain, seeing Amyas stagger, sprang at 
him, and, seizing him by the wiist, ere he could raise his sword 
again, shortened his weapon to run him through Amyas 
made a grasp at his wrist in return, but between his faintness 
and the darkness, missed it Another moment, and all would 
have been over’ 

A bright blade flashed close past Amyas’s ear, the sea 
captain’s grasp loosened, and he dropped a corpse, while over 
him, like an angry lioness above her prey, stood Ayacanora, 
her long hair floating in the wind, her dagger raised aloft, as 
she looked round, challenging all and every one to approach 
“ Are you hurt^” panted she 
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“A scratch, child What do }ou do here’^ Go back, go 
back 

A}acanora slipped back like a scolded child, and vanished 
in the darkness ^ 

The battle w as o\ er 

Ani>as hmried forwaid to get the sails set “Now then, 
lads’ Get the banta ht gold up out of the canoes, and then 
we v^ill put her head to the north-east, and awa> for Old 
England ” 

Amyas walked forward among the men 
“ Muster the men, boatswain, and count them ’ 

“ Ail here, sir, but the si\ poor fellows who are laid foiward ” 
“Now, my men,” said Am}as, “‘for three years you and I 
have wandered on the face of the earth, seeking our fortune, 
and we have found it at last, thanks be to God’ Now, what 
w^as our promise and vow which we made to God beneath tne 
tree of Guayra, if He snould grant us good fortune, and bring 
us home again with a prize^ Was it not, that the dead should 
share with the h\ing, and that e\ery man’s poition, if he fell, 
should go to his wudow^ or his orphans, or if he had none, to 
his parents^’' 

“ It was, sir,” said Yeo, “and I trust that the Lord will give 
these men grace to keep their vow The\ ha\e seen enough 
of His proudence^bv this time to feai Him ’ 

“I doubt them not, but I remind them of it So, now to 
prayeis, lad,4ind then to eat oar breakfast’’ 

So, to the Spaniards’ surprise (who most of them believed 
that the English wtie atheists), to pra\ers they went 

After which, Bnmbiecombe contrned to mspne the black 
cook and the Portuguese steward with such energy that, by 
soen o’clock, the htter woith\ appeared on deck, and, with 
profound re\erences, announced to “The most excellent and 
heroicai Sehor Adelantado Captain Englishman ”, that breakfast 
was ready in the state cabin 

So they went down, and found the bishop, who was b\ this 
time unbound, seated m a corner of the cabin, his hands fallen 
on his knees, his eves staring on vacancy, while the two priests 
stood as close against the wall as they could squeeze them- 
selves, keeping up a ceaseless mutter of prayers 

“Your holiness will breakfast with us, of course, and these 
two frock ed gentlemen likewise” » ' ^ 

The bishop seemed to revive slowly he snuffed the savoury 
steam, and at last, rising mechanically, subsided into the chair 
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which Amyas offered him on his left, while the commandant sat 
on his right 

‘*Senor Commandant’ a glass of wine^ You need it after 
your valiant toils To the health of all brave soldiers — and 
a toast from your own Spanish proverb, ‘Today to me, to- 
morrow to thee’”’ 

“I drink it, brave Sehor Your courtesy shows you the 
worthy countr>man of General Drake, and his biave lieutenant ” 
“ Drake’ Did you know him, Sehor^” asked all the English- 
men at once 

‘‘Do you not know, sir, that he and his fleet, only last year, 
swept the whole of this coast, and took, with shame I confess 

it, Carthagena, San Domingo, St Augustine, and Where 

is your ship^ I thought that all Drake’s squadron had left six 
months ago ” 

“Our ship, Sehor, has lam this three years rotting on the 
coast near Cape Codera ” 

“ Ah ’ we heard of that bold adventure — but we thought you 
all lost in the inteiior ” 

“You did^ Can you tell me, then, w^here the Sehor Governor 
of La Guayra may be now^^” 

“ The Sehor Don Guzman de Soto,” said the Commandant, 
in a somewhat constrained tone, “is said to be at present in 
Spam, having thrown up his office in consequence of domestic 
matters ” 

Amyas longed to ask more, but he knew that ^he well-bred 
Spaniard would tell him nothing which concerned another 
an’s wife, and went on 
“ What befell us after, I tell you frankly ” 

And Amyas told his story, from the landing at Guayra to the 
passage down the Magdalena The Commandant lifted up his 
hands 

“ Were it not forbidden to me, as a Catholic, most invincible 
Sehoi, I should say that the divine protection has indeed ” 
“ But what noise is that outside^ Cary, go and see ” 

But ere Cary could reach the door, it was opened, and Evans 
presented himself with a terrified face 

“Here’s villainy, sir’ The Don’s murdered, and cold, the 
Indian lass fled, and as we searched the ship for her, we found 
an Englishwoman, as I am a sinful man ’ — and a shocking sight 
she is to see ’ ” 

“ An Englishwoman"?” cried all three, springing forward 
“Bring her in’” said A yas, turning very pale, and as he 
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spoke, Yeo and another led into the cabin a figure scarcely 
human 

An elderly \\oman, dressed m the }ei]ow “San Benito’’ of 
the Inquisition, with ragged grey locks hanging about a coun- 
tenance distoited by suffering, and shrunk b> faniihe 

Aiii}as stood silent with fear and horror, some instinct told 
him that he ^\ab on the point of hearing nev\s ior which he 
feared to ask But Jack spoke 

“M> dear soul^ m) dear souL don t }ou be afraid, and the 
Lord will stand by >ou, it you will but tell the truth We are 
all Englishmen, and men of De\on, as }Ou seem to be by }our 
speech, and this ship is ours, and the Poj e himself shan’t 
touch }ou ” 

“Devon^” she said, doubtingly, ‘ Devon* Wlience, then^’ 
“Bideford men This is Mr Wdl Carv, to Cioveil} It }ou 
are a Devon woman, }ou\e heard tell of the Carvs, to be sere ’ 
The woman made a rush forward, and threw her fettered 
arms around Whlis neck 

“O Mr Cary, m) dear life’ Mr Car} ’ and so }ou be'” 
“Who on earth are }ou^” 

“ Lucy Passmore, the white witch to Welcombe Don’t you 
mind Lucy Passmore, as charmed >our warts for }ou when }ou 
was a boy^” ^ 

“Lucy Passmore almost shiieked all three friends “She 
that went off with ” 

“Where ic*m} brother Frank shouted Amyas 
“Dead, dead, dead*” 

“How did my brother die, Luc}^’ asked Am}as, still 
calmly 

“Who be }ou, sir> ’ 

A gleam of hope flashed across Amyas — she had not an- 
swered his question 

“ I am Amyas Leigh of Burrough Do you know aught of 
my brother Frank, who vwas lost at La Guayra^” 

“Mr Amvas* Hea\en forgive me that I did not know the 
bigness of you Your brother, sir, died like a gentleman as he 
was ” 

“But how^” gasped Amyas 
“ Burned with her, sir * ” 

“Is this true, sir^” said Amyas, turning to the bishop, with 
a very quiet voice 

“ I, sir?” stammered he, in panting haste “ I had nothing 
to do — I was compelled m my office of bishop to De an 
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unwilling spectator Saints and angels, sir? what are you going 
to shrieked he, as Am} as laid a heavy hand upon his 

shoulder, and began to lead him towaids the door 

“ Hang you?” said Amyas ‘‘ If I had been a Spaniard and 
a priest like yourself, I should ha\e burnt you alive Take the 
daik monk, Veo, and hang him too ” 

“O Fray Gerundio?” screamed the bishop, “pray for me 
I have treated you like a beast O Fray, Fray?” 

‘‘Ask pardon of God for all your sins against the poor 
innocent savages, \\hen you sa\\ your harmless sheep butcheied 
year after year, and yet never lifted up your voice to save the 
flock which God had committed to you ” 

“Clear away that running rigging?” said Amyas, vhile the 
dark Dominican stood perfectly collected, with something of a 
smile of pity at the miserable bishop 

Amyas stood long in solemn silence, watching the two corpses 
dangling above his head At last he drew a long breath, as if 
a load was taken off his heart 

“Will your honour,” said Salvation Yeo, “have us kill the 
rest of the idolaters^” 

“ God forbid said Cary “ You would not do that, Amyas 
“No, we wnll spare them God has shown us a great mercy 
this day, and we must be merciful m it We will land them 
at Cabo Velo But henceforth till I die no quarter to a 
Spaniard” ' 

When he returned to the cabin, he bowed courteously to the 
Commandant, begged pardon of him for having played the host 
so ill, and entreated him to finish his breakfast 

“ But, Senor — is it possible^ Is his holiness dead^” 

“He IS hanged and dead, Senor I would have hanged, 
could I have caught them, every living thing which w^as present 
at my brother’s death, e\en to the very flies upon the wall No 
more words, Senor, your conscience tells you that I am just ” 

“ Let us say no more,” said the poor man, crossing himself 
fervently “ Obedience is my duty, and for the rest the Church 
ust decide, according to her infallible authority ” 

Amyas left him with a smile of pity, and went to look for 
Lucy Passmore, whom the sailors were nursing and feeding, 
while Ayacanora watched them with a puzzled face 

“I will talk to you when you are better, Lucy,” said he, 
taking her hand “ Now you must eat and drink 

“I am not fit now to hear more You shall tell me all to- 
morrow,” and he turned away 
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‘‘Why do you take her hand?^ said Ayacanoia, half-scom- 
fully “ She is old, and uglyj and dirty ’’ 

“She IS an Englishvvoman, child, and a martyT, poor thing ^ 
and I would nuise her as I i\ouid my own mother 

“ Wh> don’t )ou make me an English womaUj and a mari)r? 
I could learn to do anything that that oid hag could do' ’ 

“ Instead of calling hei names, go and tend her, that would 
be much fitter work for a woiiun than fighting among men ” 
Ayacanora darted fioni him, thrust the sailors aside, and took 
possession of Lucy Passmore 

“ \\ here shall I put her^ ’ asked she oi Amy as, without look- 
ing up 

“In the best cabin, and let her be served like a queen, 
lads ’ 

“No one shall touch her but me,” and taking up ine 
withered frame in her arms, as it it were a dod Avacanora 
w^alked off with her in triumph, telling the men to go and mmd 
the ship 

“ The girl is mad,” said one 

“ Mad or not, she lias an eye to our captain,” said another 
And so that wild night and day subsided Ihe prisoners 
were kindl> used enough, for the Englishman, fiee from any 
petty lo\e of tormenting, knows no mean between killing a foe 
outright, and trea1:ing him as a brother, ana when, two dats 
afterwards, thev were sent ashore in the canoes off Cabo \ elo 
(C de la V%la), captives and captors shook hands ad round 
and Am} as, after returning the Commandant his sword, and 
presenting him witn a case of the bishop’s wme, bowed him 
courteously over the side 

Scrap b> scrap, as weakness and confusion of intellect per- 
mitted her, Lucy Passmore told her story It was a snnple 
one after all The Spaniard had gained Lucy to his side by 
huge promises of Indian gold, and, in fine, they had gone to 
Lundy, where the lovers were married by a priest — Father 
Parsons 

They sailed from Lundy in a Portugal ship, and then away 
for the West Indies, while all went merry as a marriage bell 
“Sir, he would have kissed the dust off her dear feet, till that 
evil eye of Mr Eustace’s came, no one knew how^ oi whence ” 
And from that time all went wrong 

Then came preparations to meet the English, and high words 
about It between Don Guzman and Rose 

The very morning after he had gone up to the villa, Lucy 

(C986) Y 
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and her mistress were taken down to the quay, in the name of 
the Holy Office, and shipped off to Carthagena 

She recanted, and became a Romanist, Rose remained firm 
Three weeks afterwards, they were brought out to an Auto-da 
Fe, and theie, for the first time, Lucy saw Frank walking, 
dressed in a San Benito, in that ghastly procession Lucy was 
adjudged to receive publicly two hundred stripes, Frank and 
Rose were sentenced to death as impenitent, and delivered 
over to the secular arm 


CHAPTER XXVII 

HOW SALVATION YEO FOUND HIS LITTLE MAID AGAIN 

And SO Ayacanora took up her abode in Lucy’s cabin, as 
a regularly acci edited member of the crew 

After she had satisfied her simple wmnder at the great float- 
ing house by rambling from deck to deck, and peeping into 
every cupboard and cranny, Ayacanora manifested a great pro 
pensity to steal and hide every trumpery which smit her fancy 
It seemed best to Amyas to make Parson Jack teach her the 
rudiments of Christianity, that she might be baptized in due 
time when they got home to England 

But here arose a fresh trouble — for she roundly refused to 
learn of Jack, or of any one but Am^as himself 

And next, as if troubles would never end, she took a violent 
dislike, not only to John Brimblecombe, whose gait and voice 
she openly mimicked for the edification of the men, but also to 
Will Cary, whom she never allowed to speak to her or approach 
her 

Over the rest of the sailors she lorded it like a very princess, 
calling them from their work to run on her errands and make 
toys for her, enforcing her commands now and then by a shrewd 
box on the ears, while the good fellows, especially old Yeo, 
like true sailors, petted her, obeyed her, even jested with her, 
much as they might have done with a tame leopard, whose 
claws might be unsheathed and about their ears any moment 
At last the matter, as most things luckily do, came to a 
climax, and it came in this way 

The ship had passed the ring of the West India islands, and 
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for tbe first time, it was thought safe to ‘‘rummage’ their noble 
pure What they found was enough, witn the other treasure, 
to make Am\as rich for life, after all claims of Carj's and the 
crew, not forgetting Mr Salternes third, owner o' the ship, 
had been paid off But in the captains cabin vere found two 
chests, one full of gorgeous ]\Ie\ican feather dresses, and the 
other of Spanish and East Indian finer) \Miidi two chests 
were, at Cai) s proposal, \oted amid the acclamations of the 
crew to Ayacanora 

The Mexican work she chose to despise as savage, but the 
Spanish dresses were a treasiiie, and for two or thiee da^s she 
appeared on the quartei-oeck, sunning herseu Me 1 peacock 
befoie the eves of Vmvas in Seville mantillas, and I know not 
how mail) othei gewgaws 

Am) as would have spoken, but he was afraid The actor, 
unable to contain herself longer, appealed to Annas,"— A\va- 
canora quite English giil now is she not^” — heard a titter 
behind her, looked round, saw a dozen honest faces in broad 
grin, comprehended all in a moment, darted down the com- 
panion-Iaddei, and vanished 

Amyas, fully expecting her to jump overboard, followed as 
fast as he could But she had locked herself m with Luc), 
and he could hegr her violent sobs, and Luc) s faint voice 
entreating to know^ what was the matter 

In vam he knocked She refused to come out all day, and 
at even thef were forced to break the door open, to prevent 
Lucy being starved 

There sat Ayacanora, her finery half torn off, and scattered 
about the flooi in spite, cr)ing still as if her heart would break, 
while poor Lucy cried too, half from fright and hunger, and 
half for company 

Am) as tried to comfort the poor child, assured her that the 
men should never laugh at her again 

“Yes, I will be good, and Sir John shall teach me*” 

“There’s my good maid,” said Am) as “Sir John shall 
begin and teach you to-morrow ” 

Tired of doing nothing, Ayacanora went forward to the 
poop rail to listen to John Squire the armourer, who sat tinker- 
ing on a headpiece and humming a song — 

“Oh, Bideford is a pleasant place, it shines where it stands 
And the moie I look upon it, the more m) heart it warms. 

For there are fair )Oung lasses, m rows upon the qua\, 

To welcome gallant manners, when they come home from sav 
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“Oh, if I was a herring, to swim the ocean o’or, 

Oi if I was a say dove, to fly unto the shoor, 

To fly unto m\ true love, awaiting at the door, 

To wed her with a goold img, and plough the mam no moor ” 

Here Yeo broke in — 

“Aren’t you ashamed, John Squire? Let the songs of Zion 
be in your mouth, man ” 

“You sing ’em yourself then, gunner” 

“Well, ’ sa}s Yeo, “and why not^” And out he pulled his 
psalm-book, and began a scrap of the grand old psalm — 

“ Such as in ships and brittle barks 
Into the seas descend, 

Their merchandise thiough fearless floods 
To compasb and to end ” 

“Humph’” said John Squire “Very good and godly but 
still I du like a merry catch now and then, I du Wouldn’t 
you let a body sing ‘ Rumbelow ’ — even when he’s a-heaving of 
the anchor^” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Yeo, “but the Lord’s people had 
better praise the Lord then too, and pray for a good voyage, 
instead of howling about — 

“ A randy, dandy, dandy O, 

A whet of ale and biandy O, 

With a rumbelow and a Westward ho * 

And heave, my mariners all, O ’ 

“Is that fit talk for immortal souls How does that child’s- 
trade sound beside the Psalms, John Squire^” 

And It fell that Ayacanora, as she stood by Amyas’s side 
watching the men, and trying to make out their chat, heard it, 
and started, and then, half to herself, took up the strain, and 
sang it over again, word for word, m the very same tune and 
tone 

Salvation Yeo started in his turn, and turned deadly pale 

“"Who sung thati^” he asked quickly 

“ The little maid here,” said Amyas 

Yeo started up from the gun where he sat “ I can’t abear 
It’ As I live, I can’t’ You, Indian maiden, where did you 
learn to sing that there ^ Ask her, for mercy’s sake — ask her, 
Captain Leigh’” 

“My child,” said Amyas, “do you recollect anything that 
happened when you were a little girl?” 

She paused awhile, and then moving her hands overhead 
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“ Frees — great trees like the ^Magdalena — ^ahvajs nothing but 
trees — wild and bad e\er> thing A^acanoia won^t talk about 
that ” 

Do )ou mind an) thing that grew on these trees^’i asked Yeo 
eagerly 

She laughed “ Silly ^ Flowers and fruit, and nuts — grow on 
all trees, and monke)-cups too A)acanora climbed up after 
them — when she was wild I won t tell an) more ” 

But who taught )ou to call tnem monkey-cups?'* asked Yeo, 
trembling with excitement 

“ Monkeys drink, mono drink 

‘‘ Ayacanora mind great monkeys — black, oh, so high/' and 
she held up her hand above her head, and made a violent 
gesture of disgust 

‘^Monke)s^ what, with tails^** 

“No, like man Ah? yes — just like Cook) there — dirty 
Cooky 

“Do you mind no great monkeys but those black ones?” 
asked Amyas 

“ A) said she, in good enough Spanish, “ Mono de Panama, 
viejo diablo de Panama ” 

Yeo threw up his hands with a shriek 

“0 Lord of all mercies ^ Those were the last words of Mr 
John Oxenham! * A\ — and the devil is surely none other than 
the devil Don Francisco Xararte’ Oh dear' oh dear’ oh dear^ 
my sweet jwung lady* my prett) little maid’ and don t )0u 
know me^” 

And the honest fellow, falling on his knees, covered A)a- 
canora’s hands with kisses 

“Mr Yeo,” said Am) as, “can’t you think of an) other 
token 

Y'eo stamped impatiently “What need then^ It’s her, I 
tell )e, and thats enough^ What a beauty shes grown' Oh 
dear* where were my e)esall this time, to behold her, and not 
to see herf ’Tis her veiy mortal self, it is’” 

Ayacanoia had watched him, first angry, then amused 
Suddenly she grew crimson, and snatching her hands from 
the old man’s, hid her face 111 them, and stood 

She shuddered, reeled, then fell weeping on the bosom of 
Amyas Leigh 

From that day Ayacanora was a new creature The tnought 
that she was an Englishwoman, that she, the wild Indian, was 
really one of the great white people whom she had learned to 
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worship, earned m it some regenerating change, she regained 
all her former stateliness, and with it a self-restraint, a temper- 
ance, a softness which she had ne\er shown before Her dis- 
like to Cary and Jack vanished Am>as assigned her a hand- 
some cabin to herself, always addressed her as Madam, and told 
Cary, Bnmblecombe, and the whole crew, that as she was a lady 
and a Christian, he expected them to behave to hei as such 
The ciew, of course, though they were a little vexed at losing 
their pet, consoled themselves with the thought that she was a 
“ real born lady ”, and Mr Oxenham’s daughter 

Old Yeo kept sorrowfully apart He had found her^ and 
after all, she did not care for him* Why should she^ 

But why did Amy as wish to increase the distance between 
himself and Ayacanora^ The mam reason, fantastic as it may 
seem, was that he had discovered her to be a Spaniard Pah* 
one of the accuised lace 

But what had become of that bird-like song of Ayacanora^ 
which had astonished them on the banks of the Meta She 
refused utterly to sing anything but the songs and psalms which 
she picked up from the English 

So homeward they ran, before a favouring south-west breeze, 
but long ere they were within sight of land, Lucy Passmore was 
gone to her rest beneath the Atlantic waves 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

HOW^ AMYAS CAME HOME THE THIRD TIME 

It IS the evening of the 15th of February, 1587, and Mrs 
Leigh is pacing slowly up and down the terrace walk at 
Burrough Three years and more are past and gone, and yet 
no news of Frank and Amyas, and the gallant ship and all the 
gallant souls therein 

Her hair was now grown grey, her cheeks were wan, her step 
was feeble 

This evening Northam is in a stir For this day has come 
the news that Mary Queen of Scots is beheaded m Fotheringay, 
and all England, like a dreamer who shakes off some hideous 
nightmare, has leapt up in one tremendous shout of jubilation 

Still the bells pealed on, and would not cease 
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What ^as that which answered them from atar out of the fast- 
darkemng twilight^ A flash, and then the tnunder of a gun at 
sea 

Mrs Leigh stopped The flash was light outside the bai A 
ship m distress it could not be liTc wind was iigiit and 
wester!} The noisy folks of Northam wue husOcd at om c, 
and all hurried into tne churchyard, which looks down on the 
broad fiats and the ri\er 

There was a gallant ship outside the bar Sne was running 
in, too, with all sails set A iaige ship, neail) a thousand tons 
she might be, but not of English rig What was the meaning 
of It? 

The strange sail passed out of sight behina the mil of Apple- 
dore, and then there rose into the {|inet evening aw a < neer, as 
from a hundred thioats Airs Leigh stood stnl, and listened 
Another gun thundered among the hills, and then another 
cheer 

It might hive been twenty minutes before the \essel ho\e in 
sight again round the dark rocks of the Hubbastone, as she 
turned up the Bideford river 

Mrs Leigh walked quickly towards the house, and called her 
maid 

** Grace, bring me my hood Alaster Am} as is come home'*^ 
‘‘ No, surely ? *Oh, joyful sound ’ Praised and blessed be the 
Lord, then, praised and blessed be the Lord’ But, Aladam, 
however did you know that?” 

“I heard his \oice on the river, but I did not hear Mr 
Frank’s with him, Grace’” 

And Mrs Leigh, with Grace behind her, started with rapid 
steps towards Bideford 

As they came down Bndgeland Street, round the corner 
swept a great mob, sailors, women, ’prentices, hurrahing, 
questioning, weeping, laughing Mrs Leigh stopped, and 
behold, they stopped also 

“Here she is’” shouted some one, “here’s his mother’’ 

The next moment, the giant head and shoulders of Amyas, 
far above the crowd, swept round the coiner 

She threw her arms round his neck, and asked no question 
She saw that Amvas was alone 

At last he whispered, “I would ha\e died to save him, 
other, if I could” 

“You need not tell me that, Amvas Leigh, my son ’ 

Another silence 
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“ How did he die^” whispered Mrs Leigh 

“ He IS a martyr He died in the 

Amyas could say no more 
“The Inquisition?” 

“Yes ” 

A strong shudder passed through Mrs Leigh’s frame, and 
then she lifted up her head 

“Come home, Am>as I little expected such an honour — 
such an honour— ha ^ ha' and such a fair young martyr, too, 
a very St Stephen Amyas, who is that^^” 

And she pointed to Ayacanora, who stood close behind 
Amyas, watching with keen eyes the whole 

“She is a poor wild Indian girl — my daughter, I call her 
I will tell >ou her story hereafter ” 

“ Your daughter^ My grand-daughter, then Come hither, 
maiden, and b^e my grand-daughter ” 

“ Mother,” said Amyas, when they were now past the cause- 
way, “ we are rich for life ” 

“Yes, a martyr’s death was the fittest for him ” 

“ I have brought home treasure untold ” 

“What, my bo}?” 

“ Treasure untold ” 

“Yes — all as it should be My maid, and do you not find 
It cold here m England, after those hot regions^” 

“ Ayacanora’s heart is warm, she does not think about cold ” 
“ Warm^ perhaps you will warm my heart for m^, then ” 
“Would God I could do it, mother'” said Am} as, half 
reproachfully 

Mrs Leigh looked up in his face, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears 

“Sinful' sinful that I am'” 

“ Will your mother love me?” whispered A}acanora to Amyas, 
as she went in 

“Yes, but }Ou must do what she tells you ” 

Her story was soon told to Mrs Leigh, who, of course, 
womanlike, would not allow a doubt as to her identity 

And then, with the iron nerve which good women have, she 
made him give her e\ery detail of Lucy Passmore’s story, and 
of all which had happened from the day of their sailing to that 
luckless night at Guayra And when it was done she led 
Ayacanora out, and began busying herself about the girl’s 
comforts as calmly as if Frank and Amyas had been sleeping 
in their cribs in the next room 
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Amyas went the next day to Salterne, and told bis tale 
The old man had heard the oatlines of it alread\ , but he 
oalmly bade him sit down, and listened to all, his chin upon 
hib hands, his elbows on his knees His cheek nevcF blanched, 
his lips never qunered throughout 

“And her husband^” asked he, after a pause 
“ I am ashamed to have to tell you, sir, that the man still 
lives ’ 

“ Still lives, sir^” 

“Too true, as far as I know That it was not m) fault, my 
story bears me witness ” 

“Sir, I ne^er doubted your will to kill him Still lives, you 
say^ Well, so do rats and adders ” 

“I am minded at least, to do one thing Mr Saheine, and 
that IS, to kill Spaniards, m fair fignt, by land and sea, where- 
soever I shall meet them ” 

“Well, sir, when }Ou start, come to me for a snip, and the 
best I have is at vour ser\ ice ” 

“My good sir, I have accounts to squaie wun vou after 
a very different fasnion As part adventurer in the 
I ha\e to deluer to \ou your share of the treasure which 
I have brought home” 

“IM} share, sir^ If I understood } 0 u mv ship was lost off 
the coast of the Caiaccas, tnree }ears agone, ana tlas treasure 
was all won since 

‘ True, belt you, as an adventuier in the expedition, have 
a just claim for )Our share, and will receive it ’ 

“Captain Leigh, tne tieasure is vouis, I have enough, and 
more than enough, and none, God help me to leave it to 
If I have a claim in law, accept that claim as a plain burgher’s 
thank-offering” xAnd the old man rose, and, witn an unmoved 
countenance, bowed Am} as to the door 

That evening a messenger from Bidetord came running 
breathless up to Burrougn Court The authorities wanted 
Amyas’s immediate attendance, for he was one ot the last, 
It seemed, who had seen Mi Salterne alive 

Salterne had locked himself into Rose's room Supper-time 
came, and he did not appear The apprentices forced the 
door Salterne was kneeling by his daughter s bed , his head 
was upon the coverlet, his Prayer-book was open betore him at 
the Burial Service, his hands were clasped m supplication, 
but he was dead and cold 

His will lay by him He had left all his property among 
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his poor relations, saving and excepting all money, &c , due to 
him as owner and part-ad\enturer of the ship Mose^ and his 
new bark of three hundred tons burden, now lying East-the- 
water, all which was bequeathed to Captain Amyas Leigh, on 
condition that he should re-christen that bark the Vengeance 


CHAPTER XXIX 

HOW THE VIRGINIAN FLEET WAS STOPPED BY THE 

queen's command 

And now Amyas is settled quietly at home again, and for 
the next twelve months little passes worthy of record Yeo has 
installed himself as maior-domo, with no ver) definite functions 
save those of walking about everywhere at Am}as’s heels 
And, one by one, small hints came out, w^hich made 
Ayacanora’s identity certain, at least in the eyes of Mis Leigh 
and Yeo After she had become familiar with the sight of 
houses, she gave them to understand that she had seen such 
things before The red cattle, too, seemed^ not unknown to 
her, the sheep puzzled her for some time, and at last she gave 
Mrs Leigh to understand that they were too small 

“Ah, Madam,” quoth Yeo, who caught at e^erystiaw, “it is 
because she has been accustomed to those great camel sheep 
(llamas they call them) in Peru ” 

But Ayacanora’s delight was a horse 

One night, sleeping in the same room with Mrs Leigh, 
she awoke shrieking, and sobbed out a long story, how the 
“Old ape of Panama”, her especial abomination, had come 
to her bedside, and dragged her forth into the couityard, 
and how she had mounted a horse, and ridden with an Indian 
over gieat moors and high mountains, down into a dark wood, 
and there the Indian and the horses vanished, and she found 
herself suddenly changed once more into a little savage child 
So strong was the impression, that she could not be persuaded 
that the thing had not happened, if not that night, at least 
some night or other So Mrs Leigh at last believed the 
same, and told the company next morning, in her pious 
way, how the Lord had revealed m a vision to the poor child 
who she was, and how she had been exposed m the forests 
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by her jealous step father ^ and neither Sir Richard nor his 
wife could doubt but that hers was the true solution 

Sir Richard had brought home an Indian with him from 
Virginia 

This man was to be baptized m the church at Bideford, 
by the name of Raleigh, his sponsors being most probably 
Raleigh himself, who maj ha\e been thtre on Virginian 
business, and Sir Richard Gren\ile All the notabilities of 
Bideford came 

Mrs Leigh went, as a matter of course, and A\acanora 
would needs go too 

The service was half performed, when a heavy sigh, or 
rather groan, made all e}es turn, and A\acanora sank fainting 
upon Mrs Leigh’s bosom 

She was carried out, and to a neighbouring house, and 
when she came to herselt, told a strange stoiv How, as 
she was standing there, trv^ng to recollect whether she too 
had ever been baptized, the church seemed to grow larger, 
the pnest’s diess richer, the walls were co\ered with pictures, 
and above the altar, in jewelled lobes stood a ha>, and m 
her arms a babe Soft music sounded m her ears, the air 
was full (on that she insisted much) of fragrant odour, which 
filled the church like mist, and through it she saw not one, but 
many Indians, standing b\ the font, and a lad> held her 
by the hand, and she was a little girl again 

And att^r many questionings, so accurate was her re- 
collection, not onl> of the scene, but of the building, that Yeo 
pronounced — 

“A christened woman she is, Madam, if Popish christening 
IS worth calling such , and has seen Indians christenea, too, m 
the Cathedral Church at Quito ” 

Raleigh had wiitten moie than once, entreating Am} as 
to take the command, which if he had done, perhaps the 
United States had begun to ekist twent> vears sooner than 
they actuall} did But his mother had bound him b) a solemn 
promise to wait at nonie with her twelve months at least 

But soon came a sharper trial of Amvass promise to his 
mother, and one which made him, tor the f»i^t time in his 
life, moody, pee\ish, and restless, at the thought that otliers 
were fighting Spaniards, while he was sitt ng idle at home 
Maiy, Queen of Scots, who, having ever} comioit ard luvury 
found for her by the English Government could afford to 
employ the whole of her jointure as Queen Dowager ol France, 
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m plotting the destruction of the said Government, and the 
murder of its Queen 

Of her the Jesuits were not unmindful She was a Romanist, 
she was “ beautiful and unfortunate ’’ 

To all which the people of England made a most practical 
and teriible answer ‘‘We are tired of these seventeen }ears of 
chicanery and terror This woman must die, or the common- 
w^eal of England perish > ” We all know which of the two 
alternatives was chosen 

The Spaniard was not sorry on the whole for the catastrophe, 
for all that had kept him from conquering England long ago, 
w^as the fear lest, after it was done, he might have had to 
put the crown thereof on Mary’s head, instead of his owm 
But Mary’s death was as convenient a stajkin^-horse to him, 
as to the Pope, and now the Armada was coming in earnest 
January 1587-8 had well-nigh run through before Sir 
Richard Grenvile made his appearance on the streets of 
Bideford He had been appointed in November one of the 
council of war for providing for the safety of the nation, and 
the West Country had seen nothing of him since But one 
morning, just before Christmas, his stately figure darkened 
the old bay window at Burrough, and Amyas rushed out to 
meet him, and bring him in, and ask what news from court 
“ All good news, dear lad, and dearer Madam The Queen 
shows the spirit of a very Boadicea ” 

“Amyas, has Raleigh written to you of late?” ^ 

“ Not a word, and I wonder why ” 

“Well, no wonder at that, if you knew how he has been 
labouring ” 

“Then here is his health, the health of a true friend to 
all bold mariners, and myself in particular* But where is 
he now?” 

“Coming here to-morrow as I hope — for he left London 
with me, and so down by us into Cornwall, to drill the train- 
bands, as he is bound to do, being Seneschal of the Duchies, 
and Lieutenant General of the county ” 

“ What chestnut does the cat want us monkeys to pull out of 
the fire for him now, I wonder^ ” 

“Sir Richard Grenvile is hardly accustomed to be called 
a monkey,” said Mrs Leigh 

“I meant no harm, and his worship knows it, none better 
but where is Raleigh going to send us, with a murrain 

“To Virginia The settlers must have help and, as I 
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trust in God, we shall be back again long bcfoie thi^j aimament 
can bestir itself” 

So Raleigh came, sa^\, and conquered, and the next fiie 
months ^ere spent m continual labour on the put of Annas 
and Gren\ile, till se\en ships were ail but read) mi Bideford 
river, the admiial whereof was Amjas Letgh 

But that fleet was not destined ever to see the shores of 
the New World, it had nobler work to oo 

It was m the long June e\enings, in the >ear 1588, Mrs 
Leigh sat m the open window, bus> at her needlework, 
Ayacanora sat opposite to her, on the seat of the bav, tr>mg 
diligently to read T/ie Histofv of the Nine ]Vori]m%^ and 
stealing a glance e\ery now and then towards the garden, 
where Amyas stalked up and down as he had used to do in 
happier da}s gone b> A}acanora looked back again to htr 
book, and heaved a deep sigh 

“What IS my maid sighing about, there said IVIis Leigh 
“Because I cannot make out the long words, said A}a- 
canora, telling a very white fib 

“ Is that alP Come to me, and I will tell >ou ” 

Ayacanora moved over to her, and sat dow n at her feet 
“ H — e, he, 1 — o, ro, 1 — c — a — 1 , heroical,” said Mrs Leigh 
“ But what does that mean^” 

“Grand, good,, and brave, like ” 

Her pupil caught at the pause, and filled it up for herselt 
“Like him^” and she turned her head quickly towards the 
w indow 

“Yes, like him, too,” said Mrs Leigh, with a half smile at 
the gesture “ Now, mind your book ” 

“Shall I ever be an English girP” asked Ayacanora 
“You are one now, sweet, your father was an English 
gentleman ” 

Amyas looked in, and saw the two sitting together 
“Well, how goes on the reading^” said he, and then, with- 
out waiting for an answer 

“Should not you like to sail with us nowr, and see the 
Indians in the forest once again ^ 

“ There ^ I knew it’ She would not be four-and-twentv 
hours ashore, but she would be off into the woods again '' 

“ It IS false, bad man'” and she burst into violent tears, and 
hid her face m Mrs Leigh s lap 

“Amyas, Amyas, why do you tease the poor fatheiless 
thing?” 
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“ I was only jesting, I’m sure,” said Amyas, like a repentent 
schoolboy Don’t cry now, don’t cry, my child ” 

And out he pulled some smart kerchief or other, which had 
taken his sailor’s fancy 

She looked round sharply, snatched it out of his hand, and 
tore It to Shred’S 

hate It, and I hate you*” and she sprang up and darted 
out of the room 

''Oh, boy, boy*” said Mrs Leigh, "will you kill that poor 
child ^ She loves you, Amyas, as a woman only can love ” 

"You would not have me marry hei^” asked blunt, practical 
Amyas 

" God knows what I would have — I know not , I see neither 
your path nor my own — no, not after weeks and months of 
prayer All things beyond are wrapped in mist, and what will 
be, I know not, save that whatever else is wrong, mercy at 
least IS right ” 

" Fd sail to-morrow if I could As for marr}ing her, mother 
— her birth, mind me ” 

"Ah, boy, boy* Are you God, to visit the sms of the 
parents upon the children^” 

" She is half a Spaniard, mother Can I forget the look of 
her eyes, as she stood over that galleon’s captain, with the 
smoking knife in her hand Ugh * And she-,is not tamed yet, 
as you can see, and never will be, not that I care, except for 
her own sake, poor thing*” 

" Cruel boy * to impute as a blame to the poor cfiild, not only 
the errors of her tiaining, but the very madness of her love*” 

“Of her love^ As it is I can hardly speak civilly to her 
(God forgive me*) when I recollect that she belongs to the 
CT&w who murdered him” — and he pointed to the picture, and 
Mrs Leigh shuddered as he did so 

“You feel it* You know you feel it, tender-hearted, forgiv- 
ing angel as }ou are, and what do you think I must feel?” 

"Oh, my son, my son*” cried she, wringing her hands, " if I 
be wretch enough to give place to the devil for a moment, does 
that give you a right to entertain and cherish him thus day by 
day^” 

Amyas was silent for a minute or two , and then — 

" If It were not for you, mother, would God that the ikrmada 
would come * ” 

"What, and ruin England^” 

"No* Curse them* Not a foot will they ever set on 
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English soil, such a i^elcome would give them There’s a 
fire burning me up, night and day, and nothing but Spanish 
blood Will put It out ” 

“Or the grace of God, my poor wilful child ? 'Who comes 
to the door^ — so quickl) too^” 

There was a loud hurried knocking, and m another minute 
a servmg-man hmried in with a lettei 

“This to Captain Am) as Leigh, with haste, haste 
It was Sir Richard’s hand Amyas tore it open, and a loud 
laugh laughed he ” 

“The Armada is coming^ ]\I) wish has come true, mother^” 
“ God help us, it has Show me the letter ' 

It w^as a hurried scrawl 

“D^ Godson, — Walsingham sends word that tim sailed 
from Lisbon to the Gro\ne the 18 of May We know no 
more, but have commandment to stay the ships Come down, 
dear lad, and gi\e us counsel and ma\ the Lord help His 
Church in this great strait — Your Io\ing godfather, R G 

Amyas literalH danced into Sir Richard’s hall 
“Admiral Leigh,’ said Sir Richard, “we need you now, if 
e'ver Here are the Queen s orders to furniMi as mam snips as 
we can, though from these gentlemen’s spun, I should sa) the 
orders were w ell-iiigh needless ” 

“Not a doubt, sir, foi m) part, I will fit in) ‘-hip at ni) own 
charges, an 4 hght her too, as long as I ha\e a leg or an arm 
left ” 

“Or a tongue to sa), Ne\er surrender, 111 warrant’” said an 
old merchant “You put life into us old fellow^ Admiral 
Leigh, but it will be a heavy matter for those poor fellows 
m Virginia, and for m) daughter, too, Madam Dare, with her 
young babe, as I hear, just born ” 

“I begin unloading the Vens:[€ame to-moirow,” said Amyas, 
“ and to sea as soon as I can fill up my crew to a good fighting 
number ’’ 

Cary and Bnmblecombe, with thirty tall Ciovelly men, came 
across the bay, and, without even asking leave of Amyas, took 
up their berths as a matter of course on board the Vtngeance 
In a week’s time the whole se\en were ready once more for 
sea, and dropped down into Appledore pool, with Amyas as 
their admiral for the time being, and waited for the first favour- 
able wind to start for the rendezvous m the Sound 

At last, upon the twenty -first of June, the clank of the 
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capstans rang merrily across the flats, and amid prayers and 
blessings, forth sailed that gallant squadron over the bar, to 
play their part in Britain’s Salamis, while Mrs Leigh stood 
watching as she stood once before, beside the churchyard wall 
but not alone this time, for Ayacanora stood by her side, and 
gazed, and gazed, till hei eyes seemed ready to burst from their 
sockets At last she turned away with a sob 
“And he never bade me good-bye, mother'” 

“God forgive him' Come home and pray, my child, there 
is no other rest on earth than prayer for woman’s heart'” 


CHAPTER XXX 

HOW THE ADMIRAL JOHN HAWKINS TESTIFIED AGAINST 
CROAKERS 

Behind the Pelican Inn, on the afternoon of the nineteenth 
of July, chatting in groups, or lounging over the low wall which 
commanded a view of the Sound and the shipping far below, 
was gathered almost every notable man of the Plymouth fleet 
The Armada has been scattered by a storms Lord How^ard 
has been out to look for it, as far as the Spanish coast, but the 
wind has shifted to the south, and fearing lest the Pons should 
pass him, he has returned to Plymouth, uncertain whether the 
Armada will come aftei all or not 

See those five talking earnestly, in the centre of a ring, which 
longs to overhear, and yet is too respectful to approach close 
Those soft long eyes and pointed chin you recognize already, 
they are Walter Raleigh’s The fair young man in the flame- 
coloured doublet, whose arm is round Raleigh’s neck, is Lord 
Sheffield, opposite them stands, by the side of Sir Richard 
Grenvile, a man as stately even as he, Lord Sheffield’s uncle, 
the Lord Charles How^ard of Effingham, Lord High Admiral 
of England, next to him is his son-m-law, Sir Robeit Southw^ell, 
captain of the Elizabeth Jonas but who is that shoit, sturdy, 
plainly-dressed man, who stands with legs a little apart, and 
hands behind his back, looking up, with keen grey eyes, into 
the face of each speaker? When at last he speaks a few blun^- 
words, all eyes are turned respectfully upon him , for his name 
IS Francis Drake 
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A burly, grizzled elder claps Drake on the back, and, with a 
broad Devon twang, shouts, **Be }ou a-coming to drink }Our 
wme, Francis Drake, or be you not^ — sa\ing your presence, my 
Lord ” The Lord High Admiral only laughs, and bids Drake 
go and dunk his wine, for John Hawkins, AdmiBaloi the port, 
IS the Patriarch of Plymouth seamen 

So the} push through the crowd, wherein is man\ another 
man whom one would giadl} ha%e spoken with face to fate on 
earth 

But who IS the aged man who sits upon a bench, against the 
sunny south wail ot the toein, his long white beard flowing 
almost to his waist It is old Mai tin Cockrem the first 
Englishman, perhaps, w^ho e\er set foot on the soil of the 
New World He has seen the death of old Europe and the 
birth-thjoes of the new Go to him and question him, for 
his senses are quick as e\er, and just now the old man seems 
untas} He is peeiing with iheumv e>es through the groups, 
and seems iis’^ening tor a well-known \oice 

There ’a be again t Wh} don’t ’a come, then^” 

Quiet, Gramter, and don t trouble his worsMp ” 

“Here an’liour, and ne\er speak to poor old )»Iartin^ I 
say, sir ’ — and the old man feeblv plucks Am\ as’s cloak as he 
passes “I sa) Captain, do ’e tell }oung master old Martins 
looking for him 

“ Young master who^ ’ sa\s Am\as, bending down to the old 
man, and smilmg to the dame to let him ha\e his way 
“ Master Hawkins , hthii never been a-near me all day ” 
Amvas goes to the Admiral, and gi\es his message 
“Mercy on me' Where be m> wits^ Iss, Pm a-commg,” 
says the old heio in has broadest Devon, waddles oft to the old 
man, and begins lugging at a pocket “ Heie, Martin, Fve got 
mun, IVe got mun, man alive, but his lordship kept me so” 
Old Mai tin begins dipping his finger into a little paper of 
Muscovado sug ir, and rubbing it on his toothless gums, smilmg 
and nodding tiianks to his }oung master, while the little maid 
at his knee, unrebuked, takes her share also 

“There, Admiral Leigh, both ends meet — gramters and 
babies 5 You and I shall be like to that one day, young 
Samson 

“ We shall have slam a good many Philistines first, I hope ” 
“ Ameni so be it, but look to mun* so fine a sailor as ever 
drank liquor and now greed} after a bit of sweet traded” 

And off waddled the Port Admiral 
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“Hiilo, Amyas?” said Cary, “who’s your friend^ Heie’s a 
man been telling me wonders about the River Plate We 
should go thither for luck there next time” 

“River Plated” said old Martin “It’s I knows about the 
River Plate, none so well Who’d ever been there, nor heard 
of It nether, Before Captain Will and me went, and I lived 
among the savages a whole >ear, and audacious civil I found 
’em, if they’d had but shirts to their backs ” 

“You were up the Plate with Cabot^” said Cary, after a 
pause “Do you mind the fair lady Miranda, Sebastian de 
Hurtado’s wife^” 

“What? her that was burnt by the Indians^ Mind her^ 
Do you mind the sun in heaven^ Oh, the beauty' Oh, the 
ways of her' Oh, the speech of her' Mind her? I minded 
nought else w^hen she was on deck ” 

“Who w^as she?” asked Amyas of Cary 
“A Spanish angel, Am} as ” 

“ Humph ' ” said Amyas “ So much the worse for her The 
devil has not grow n white because he has trod in a lime-heap ” 
“Or an angel black because she came down a chimney,” 
said Cary, and so the talk ended, or rathei was cut short, for 
the talk of all the groups was interiupted by an explosion from 
old John Hawkins 

“Fail? Fail? What a murrain do you he"*e, to talk of fail- 
ing? Who made }ou a prophet, }ou scurvy, hang in-the-wind, 
croaking, white hvered son of a corby-crow?” ^ 

“ Heaven help us, Admiral Hawkins, who has put fire to 
youi cul verms in this fashion?” said Lord Howard 

“Who? my Loid' Croakers' my Lord' Here’s a fellow 
calls himself the captain of a ship, and Her Majesty’s servant, 
and talks about failing ” 

“Admiral John Hawkins,” quoth the offender, “you shall 
answer this language with your sword ” 

“I’ll answer it wnth my foot, and buy me a pair of horn-tips 
to my shoes, like a wraxling man Fight a croaker? Fight a 
frog, an owl ' I fight those that dare fight, sir ' Marry come 
up, what sa)s Scripture? ‘ He that is fearful and faint hearted 
among you, let him go and’ — what? son Dick there? Thou’rt 
pious, and read’st thy Bible What’s that text? A mortal fine 
one it IS, too ” 

“ ‘ He that is fearful and faint-hearted among you, let him 
go back’,” quoth the Complete Seaman “Captain Merry- 
weather, as my father’s command, as well as his years, forbid 
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his answering }oiir challenge, I shall repute it an honour to 
entertain his quarrel m} self-place, time, and weapons being 
at your choice ^ 

‘‘Weil spoken, son Dick’ My Lord, \ouil let them 
“Ihe Spaniard, sir, but no one else Eut, captauia and 
gentlemen, consider well m> tnend the Poit Admirals ad\ice” 
Hawkins, ha\ing blown off his steam, went back to Drake 
and the bowds 

“ Fill ni) pipe, Drawer — that croaking fellow s made me let 
it out, of course^ bpoil sports^ The father of all manner of 
troubles on earth, be they noxious trade of croakers ’ 

'‘And what,'’ said Drake, “would ha\e kept me, if I d let 
'em, trom ever sailing round the world, but these same croakers^'' 
“You’m right, Prank M> old tather ilwa^s toM me — and 
old King Hal (bless his memory ’) would taice his counsel 
among a thousand — ‘And, my son, sa\s he to me, ‘whatever 
}Ou do, never >ou stand no croaking but hang nnin, son Jack, 
hang mun up for an ensign ' — W ho cometn now 

The man, a rough-bearded old scad<>L, now came panting 
and blowing straight up to the H’gh Admiral 

“ My Lord, my Lord ' The} m coming ’ I saw them off the 
Lizard last night ’ ” 

“Who^ m} good sir, who seem to have left }oar manners 
behind } ou ” 

“The Armada, }our woiship — the Spaniard ” 

“Sirrah,’’ said Lord Howard, “is this no fetch, to cheat us 
out of }Our pardon for these piracies of }our'5^ 

“ Come here, Jack I leming,” said Hawkins, “ what wilt drain, 
man^ Hippocras or Alicant, Sack or John Bariev corn 

“Admiral Hav\kins, Admiral Hawkins, this is no time for 
drinking ’ 

“Why not, then, my Lord^ Good news should be welcomed 
With good wine Frank, send down to the sexton, and set the 
bells a ringing to cheer up all honest hearts Y bv, my Lord, 
if It were not foi the gravity ot my othce, I could dance a 
galliard for jo} ^ ” 

“Well, }ou may dance, Port Admnal, but I must go and 
plan, but God give to ail captains such a heart as }ours this 
day?” 

“And God give all generals such a head as }cmrs^ Come, 
Frank Drake, we’ll play the game out before we move It will 
be two da}s beiore we shall be fit to tackle them, so an odd 
half hour don’t matter ” 
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“I must command the help of your counsel, Vice-AdmiraV 
said Lord Charles, turning to Diake 

‘‘ And It’s this, my good Lord,” said Drake, looking up, as he 
aimed his bowl “They’ll come soon enough for us to show 
them sport, and yet slow enough for us to be leady, so let no 
man hurry "hrmseif And as example is better than precept, 
here goes ” 

Lord Howard shrugged his shoulders, and departed, knowing 
two things, first, that to move Diake was to move mountains, 
and next, that when the self-taught hero did bestir himself, he 
would do more work in an hour than any one else m a day 
“Eh, Captain Leigh, where’s my boy Dick^” 

“ Gone off with his Lordship, Sir John ” 

“ Why ain’t you gone too, sir?” 

“ I follow my leader,” said Amyas, filling his pipe 
“Weil said, my big man,” quoth Drake “If I could lead 
you round the world, I can lead you up channel, can’t I? 
Drink, lad’ You’re over-sad today” 

“Not a whit,” said Amyas “Only I can’t help wondering 
whether I shall find him after all ” 

“ Whom^ That Don? We’ll find him for you, if he’s m the 
fleet ” 

“ Bye, bye, Uncle Martin We’m going to blow the Dons up 
now m earnest ” 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THE GREAT ARMADA 

And now began that great sea-fight which was to determine 
whether Popery and despotism, or Protestantism and freedom, 
were the law which God had appointed for the half of Europe, 
and the whole of future America 

“Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher played stoutly with their 
ordnance on the hindmost squadron, which was commanded 
by Recalde ” The Spaniards soon discover the superior 
“nimbleness of the English ships”, and Recalde’s squadron, 
finding that they are getting moie than they give, m spite of his 
endeavouis, hurry forward to join the rest of the fleet Medina 
the Admiral, finding his ships scattering fast, gathers them into 
a half-moon , and the Armada tries to keep solemn way forward, 
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like a stately herd of buffaloes, who march on acioss the prairie^ 
disdaining to notice the \\oi\es \\hich snarl around their trick 
One of the four great gilhasses is alrea<i) ruddied with snot 
The fleet has to close round hei, 01 Diake and Ha\\kins will 
sink her, m effecting \\hich manoeuvre ine principal galkon 
of Seville” runs ioul of her neighbom, carat awiy her lortmast, 
and IS, in spite of Spanish chivalrv, lelt ti) her fate 

So ends the first da} , not an English sh^p, hrnih a man, is 
hurt It has destroyed for ever, in Eiij^hsh minas, the prestige 
of boastful Spam 

Amyas and the other Bideford ships have been right busy 
for two hours, knocking holes in a huge gilleon, wmeh canies 
on her poop a maiden with a wheel, and bears the name Sfa 
Catharina Called off at last by the Admiral’s signal, Am}as 
goes to bed and sleeps soundly 

The next morning finds them off Torbav , and Amyas is 
hailed by a pinnace, bringing a letter from Drake, which ran 
somewhat thus 

‘‘Dear Lxd, — 

“I fell in with Valdez’ great galleon, and in it good 
booty, which the Dons his fellows had left behind But I have 
much news from him (for he is a leaky tub) , and among others, 
this, that your Don Guzman is aboard of the Sia Cathanna^ 
commandant ot Iber soldiery, and has his arms living at her 
sprit, beside Sta Catharina at the poop, which is a maiden with 
a wheel, and is a lofty built ship of 3 tier ot ordnance, from 
which God preserve you, and send vou luck with 

“Your deare Friend and Admiral!, 

“F Drvke ’ 

“ 5 / Cathanne? why, that was the galleon we hammered all 
yesterday^” said Amyas, stamping on the deck 

The fleet did not find Lo^d Howard till nightfall, he and 
Lord Sheffield had been holding on steadfastly the whole night 
after the Spanish lanterns, with two ships onl} Soon a laigt 
Spaniard drifts by, deserted and pa^tlv t)UT*nt Some of the 
men are for leaving their place to board hei , but Amvas stoutly 
refuses He has “come out to fight, and not to plunder, so 
let the nearest ship to her have her luck vv About giudgmg ’ 
And so ends the second day, while the Portland ii'^es higher 
and clearer every hour The next morning finds them off the 
island 
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And now begins a fight most fierce and fell “ This was the 
most fuiious and bloody skirmish of all'' (though ending only, 
it seems, in the capture of a great Venetian and some small 
craft) 

Night tails upon the floating 'volcano, and morning finds 
them far past Pui beck, with the white peak of Freshwater ahead, 
and pouring out past the Needles, ship after ship, to join the 
gallant chase Lord Howard has sent forwaid light craft into 
Portsmouth for ammunition, but they will scarce return to-night, 
for the wind falls dead, and all the evening the two fleets drift 
helpless with the tide, and shout idle defiance at each other with 
trumpet, fife, and drum 

The sun goes down upon a glassy sea, and rises on a glassy 
sea again The galleys attack, and in their van three of the 
great galliasses thrash the sea to foam with thiee hundred oars 
apiece, and see. Lord Howard’s Triumph, his brother’s Lion, 
Southwell’s Elizabeth Jonas, Lord Sheffield’s Bear, Baker’s 
Victory, and George Fenner’s Leicester, towed stoutly out to 
meet them wuth such salvoes of chain-shot, smashing oars, and 
cutting rigging, that had not the wind sprung up again towwd 
noon, and the Spanish fleet come up to rescue them, they had 
shared the fate of Valdez and the Biscayan And now the fight 
becomes general Frobisher beats down the Spanish Admiral’s 
mainmast, and, attacked himself by Mexia,. and Recalde, is 
rescued by Lord Howard, who, himself endangered m his turn, 
is rescued in his turn ^ 

And so, with variable fortune, the fight thunders on the live- 
long afternoon 

So fares St James’s day, as Baal’s did on Carmel in old time 
The Spaniards are dispirited and battered, but unbroken still, 
and as they slide to their anchorage in Calais Roads on the 
Saturday evening of that most memorable week, all prudent 
men know well that England’s hour is come 

A solemn day that Sabbath must have been in country and 
in towm And many a brave man, as he knelt beside his wife 
and daughters, felt his heart sink to the very pavement, at the 
thought of what those beloved ones might be enduring a few 
shoit days hence, from a profligate and fanatical soldiery, or 
from the more deliberate fiendishness of the Inquisition 

But where is Amyas Leigh all this while ^ Day after day he 
has been seeking the Sta Catharmam the thickest of the pi ess, 
and cannot come at her, cannot even hear of her He is moody, 
discontented, restless, even peevish with his men And yet this 
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IS the day for which he has been longing e\ei since he brought 
home that magic horn as a fifteen jears bo\ 

“I cannot communicate. Sir John Chant\ with ail men? 
I hate, if ever man hated on eaith 

‘‘You hate the Lord’s foes onh, Captain Leigh,” 

“No, Jack, I hate m\ own as wdi ” 

Jack departed with a s’gn, and, while the ertw were retening 
the Communion on deck, Amy as sate below in the cabn 
sharpening his swoid, and after it, tailed tor a boat and went 
on board Drake’s ship to ask news of the S 7 a Catnartna At 
last, Drake was summoned b\ the Lord Aamiral, and returned 
with a secret commission, which ought to bear fiuit that night, 
and Am\as, who had gone with him, helped him till nightfall, 
and returned to his own ship as Sir Amja^^ Lcuh 

By tw^o o’clock on the Monday morning e.ght fire ships, 
“besmeared with wildfire, biimstone, pitth, ina !» sin, and all 
their ordnance chaiged with bullets and with stones are 
stealing down the wind straignt loi the Spanish ficct, guKkd by 
two valiant men of De\on, Young and Proabc ihe suids are 
fired, the men ot De\on steal hick, and in a moment more the 
heaven is red with glare fiom Dover Clitlb to Gravehnes 1 ower 
And then breaks'toith one of those ch^aractlul pimcs which 
so often follow ovei weening presumption and shneks, oaths 
pra^eis, and rtfproK hes mike n<gnt h ue )us Cuttina all 
cables, hoisting an> sails the Invincible Vimiui goes lumber- 
ing wildly olit to sea, ever} ship toul of hex m uhbour 

When Mondav s sun nseb on thequimt old castle and muddy 
d}kes of Gravelines town, the thunder of the cannon recom- 
mences, and IS not hushed till night Drake can hana coolh 
enough in the rear to plunder when he thinks fit, bat when the 
battle needs it, none can fight more fierceh among the fore- 
most, and there is need now, it ever Thit Armada must 
never be allowed to re-form 

So Drake has weighed anchor, and awav up Channel with all 
his squadron, the moment that he saw the Spanish fit et come 
tip 

The duke, Oquenda, and Recalde, having with much ado got 
clear of the shallows, bear the brunt of the fight to seaward , but 
m vain The day goes against them more and more, as it runs 
on Seymour and Winter have battered the great Sd^i PInhp 
into a wreck, her masts are gone by the board, Ihmentelh m 
the San Matthew comes up to take the naastiffs off the fainting 
bull, and finds them fasten on him instead 
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‘‘ Go ahead, and pound his tough hide, Leigh, roars Drake 
off the poop of his ship, while he hammers away at one of the 
great galliasses “What right has he to keep us all waiting?” 

Amyas slips in as best he can between Diake and Winter 

Slipping round Winter's bows, he pours his broadside into 
those of the San Matthew, and then glides on to reload, but 
not to return For not a pistol-shot to leeward, worried by three 
or four small craft, lies an immense galleon, and on her poop — 
can he believe his eyes for joy — the maiden and the wheel which 
he has sought so long’ 

“Steady, men’” says Amyas, in a suppressed voice “Not 
a shot’ Reload and be ready, I must speak with him first”, 
and the Vengeance glides up to the Spaniard’s quarter 

“ Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor de Soto ’ ” 
shouts Amyas, from the mizzen rigging, loud and clear amid 
the roar 

He has not called in vain Fearless and graceful as ever, the 
tall, mail-clad figure of his foe leaps up upon the poop -railing 
tvv enty feet above Amyas’s head, and shouts through his vizor 

“At your service, sir’ whoever you may be ” 

“ Don Guzman ’ I am Captain Sir Amyas Leigh , I proclaim 
you a traitor and a ravisher, and challenge you once more to 
single combat, when and where you will ” 

“You are welcome to come on board me, sir,” answers the 
Spaniard in a clear quiet tone, “ bringing with >ou this answ^er, 
that you he in your throat ” and lingering a moihent, out of 
bravado, to arrange his scarf, he steps slowly down again behind 
the bulwarks 

“Fire’” His ordnance crash through the stern works of the 
Spaniard, and then he sails onward, while her balls go humming 
harmlessly through his rigging 

Amyas stepped down as a storm of bullets rang thiough the 
rigging lound his head 

“Can I help you, Captain Leigh asked Lord Henry Sey- 
mour, as he passes within oar’s length of him, to attack a ship 
ahead 

“I thank your Lordship, but this is my private quarrel, 
of which I spoke But if your Lordship could lend me 
powder ” 

“Would that I could’ But so, I fear, says every other 
gentleman in the fleet” 

A puff of wind clears away the sulphureous veil for a 
moment, the Spanish fleet are moving again up channel, 
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Medina bringing up the rear, only some two miles to their 
right hand, the \ast hull of the San Phibp is drifting up the 
shore with the tide, and somewhat nearer, the San Matthew is 
hard at work at her pumps They can see the white stream of 
water pouring down her side ^ * 

“Go in, my Lord, and ha\e the pair,” shouts Amyas 
“ No, sir ^ Forward is a Sevmour’s cry W e will leave them 
to pay the Flushingers’ expenses ” And on went Lord Henr) 
Amyas clings to bis pre) But m vain, for three or four 
galleys, having forced tneir way at last over the shallows, come 
flashing and spluttering up to the combatants, and take his fire 
off the galleon 

So, surel) and silent, the Vengeance sheeis off, bat keeps as 
near as she can to the little squadron, all through the night of 
ram and thunder which follows Next morning the Spaiiiaids, 
sorely battered, and lessened m numbers, ha\e, dunng the 
night, regained some sort of order I he English hang on thtir 
skirts a mile or two behind They have no ammunition, and 
must wait for more To Amyas’s great disgust, the Si a 
Caihanna has rejoined her fellows dunng tne night 

“Never mind,' sa\s Cary, “here comes a big ship right 
upon us* Give him all you have left, lads, and if he will 
fight us, lay him alongside, and die boa^'ding’’ 

They gave hint what they had, and hulled him with every 
shot 

“ As I liv(f, he IS cutting loose the foot of his mainsail ’ the 
villain means to run ” 

“There go the rest of them^ Victoria’” shouted Cary, as one 
after another, e\ ery Spaniard set all the sail he could 

It was over* The Invincible Armada had cast away its 
name, and England was saved 

“They will be all ashore on Zealand before the afternoon,” 
murmured Aymas, “and I have lost my labour' Oh for 
powder, powder, powder’ Who wnli go and beg us |owder? 
A cartridge here, and a cartridge there? — anything to set to 
work again*” 

Cary volunteered, and returned in a couple of hours with 
some quantity, but he was on board again only just in time, 
for the south-wester had recovered the mastery of the sLies, 
and the Spaniards and English w’ere moving away, but this 
time northward Whither now? To Scotland? Amyas knew 
not, and cared not, provided he w^as in the company of Don 
Guzman de Soto 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

HOW AMYAS THREW HIS SWORD INTO THE SEA 

Yes, It IS over, and the great Armada is vanquished 
Yes, as the medals struck on the occasion said, “ It came, it 
saw, and it fled’” And w hither > Awa} and northward, like 
a herd of frightened deer, past the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
catching up a few hapless fishermen as guides, past the coast of 
Norway, and on northward ever towards the lonely Faroes, and 
the everlasting dawn which heralds round the Pole the mid- 
night sun 

They must homeward at least, somehow Medina Sidonia, 
with some five-and-twenty of the soundest and best victualled 
ships, will lead the way, and leave the rest to their fate 
At the fifty seventh degree of latitude, the English fleet, find- 
ing themselves growing short of provisions, and having been 
long since out of pow^dei and ball, turn southward towaid home 
The Armada is away on the other side of Scotland, and 
Amyas is followung in its wake 

For when the Lord High Admiral determined to return, 
Amyas asked leave to follow the Spaniard, and asked, too, 
of Sir John Hawkins, who happened to be at hand, such 
ammunition and provisions as could be afforded him, after 
which Amyas, calling his men together, reminded them once 
more of the story of the Rose of Torridge and Don Guzman de 
Soto, and then asked — 

‘‘ Men of Bideford, will you follow me^” 

And every soul on board replied, that they would follow Sir 
Amyas Leigh around the world 

It was now the sixteenth day of the chase 
In vain they had strained their eyes through the darkness, to 
catch, by the fitful glare of the flashes, the tall masts of the 
Spaniard Slowly and wearily broke the dawn As the day 
went on, the breeze died down, and the sea fell to a long 
glassy foam flecked roll, while overhead brooded the inky sky, 
and round them the laden mist shut out alike the shore and 
the chase 

Amyas paced the sloppy deck fretfully and fiercely Was he 
to lose his prey after alP The thought made him shudder 
With rage and disappointment It was intolerable Anythin 
but that 
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“No, God^” he cried, “let me but once fee! this in his 
accuised heart, and then — strike me dead, if Thou wilt” 
“The Lord have merc> on us/' cued John Brimblecombe 
“What ha\e you said^” 

“ \\ hat IS that to \ou, sir^ There, the> are pipuig^to dinner 
Go down I shall not come " 

And Jack went down, and talked in a halt-ternfied whisper 
of Anitas s ominous words 

All thought that the) portended some bad luck, except old 
Yeo 

“Well, Sir John,' said he, “and wh> not^ Our captain is 
Wilful and spiteful, and must needs kill his man himself, while 
for me, I don't care how the Don goes, pro\jded he dues go 
Hark 5 there’s the captains \oice^” 

“ Here she is 5” thundeied A} mas from the deck, and in an 
instant all were scrambling up the hatchwa} as fast as the 
frantic 1 oiling of the ship would let them 

“There she is, and here we are'’ said Car), “but where 
IS here? and where is there^ How is the tide, master?" 

“ Running up Channel b\ this time, sir " 

“What matters the tide?” said Am)as, devouring the ship 
with terrible and cold blue eyes “Cant wt get at her? ' 

“ Dear old lad,” said Car), as they leaned over the bulwarks, 
“ what is this? Y5u are not > ourself, and have not been these 
four da) s ’ 

“No I ai^ not Am) as Leigh I am m) brother's avenger 

Do not reason with me, ill when it is over, I shall be merry 
old Amyas again ' and he passed his hand over his brow 
The weary day wore on 
About two Yeo came up to him 

“He IS ours safel) now, sir The tide has been running 
to the eastward for this two hours” 

“Safe as a fox m a trap Satan himself cannot take him 
from us ^ ” 

“ But God may,” said Brimblecombe simply 
“Here comes the breeze Round with the )ards, or we 
shall be taken aback ” 

The >ards creaked round, the sea grew crisp around them 
the hot air swept their cheeks, tightened ever) rope, filled every 
sail, bent her over A cheer burst trom the men as the helm 
went up, and they staggered away before the wind, right down 
upon the Spaniard who lay still becalmed 

“ The dog has it now, There he goes' ” said Cary 
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‘‘Right before the \Mnd He has no liking to face us ” 

“He IS lunmng into the jaws of destruction,” said Yeo 
“An hour more will send him either right up the Channel, 
or smack on shore somewhere ” 

Amyas yielded unwillingly to hints which were gi owing into 
open murmurs, and bade shorten sail 

On they rushed \\ ith scarcely lessened speed 
“Get the arms and ammunition under cover, and then 
below with you all,” shouted Amyas from the helm 

“And beat the pokers in the galley fire,” said Yeo, “to 
be ready if the ram puts our linstocks out I hope you^il let 

me stay on deck, sir, in case ” 

“ I must have some one, and who better than you^” 

On they swept, gaming fast on the Spaniard 
“Call the men up, and to quarters, the ram wull be over 
in ten minutes” 

Yeo ran foiward to the gangwa}', and sprang back again, 
with a face white and wild — 

“Land right ahead* Port your helm, sir* For the love 
of God, port your helm*” 

Amyas, with the strength of a bull, jammed the helm down, 
while Yeo shouted to the men below 
She swung round 
“What is it, Morte^ Hartland^” 

“Lundy*” said Yeo “The south end* I ^see the head 
of the Shutter in the breakers* Hard a-port yet, and get 
her close-hauled as you can, and the Lord may have mercy 
on us still* Look at the Spaniard*” 

Yes, look at the Spaniard* 

He, too, had seen his danger, and tried to broach-to But 
his clumsy mass refused to obey the helm 

“Lost* lost* lost*” cried Amyas madly, and throwing up 
his hands, let go the tiller Yeo caught it just in time 
“ Sir * sir* What are you at^ We shall clear the rock yet ” 

“ Yes* ” shouted Amyas in his frenzy, “ but he will not* ” 
Another minute The galleon gave a sudden jar, and 
stopped Then one long heave and bound, as if to free 
herself And then her bows lighted clean upon the Shutter, 
“ Shame * ” cried Amyas, hurling his sword far into the sea, 
“to lose my right, my right* when it was in my very grasp*” 

A crack which rent the sky, and made the granite ring and 
quiver, a bright world of flame and then a blank of utter 
darkness 
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A whisper, a rustling dose beside him, and Bnmblecombe’s 
voice said softly — 

*‘Give him more wine, Will, his eyes are opening ’ 

said Am}as faintl), ‘Miot pash* the Shutter 
yet^ How long she hangs in the wind'” 

‘‘We are long past the Shutter, Sir Am) as,’ said Brimblc' 
combe 

“What IS this^ I must be asleep* What has happened? 
Where am I?’ 

“ In your cabin, Am) as,” said Cary 
“What? And wiiere is Yeo?” 

“ Yeo IS gone where he longed to go, and as he longed to go 
The same dash which struck you dowrn, struck him dead ” 
“Dead? Lightning? Any more hurt? I must go and 
see Why, what is this?” and Amyas passed his hand across 
his eyes “It is all dark — dark, as I live*” And he passed 
his hand over his e)es again 

There was another dead silence Amyas bioke it 
“Oh, God, I am blind* blind* blind*” And wntning in his 
great horror, he called to Cary to kill him 

Soon his fit of frenzy passed off, and he sank back ex- 
hausted 

They lifted him into their remaining boat, rowed him ashore, 
earned him gamfull) up the hill to the old castle, and made 
a bed for him on the door, in the \er\ room in which Don 
Guzman and Rose Salteine had plighted their troth to each 
other, five wild }ears before 

Three miserable da)S were passed within that lonely tower 
In the meanwhile, Cary had sent off one of the island skiffs to 
Clo^elly, with letters to his father, and to Airs Leigh, entreating 
the latter to come oft to the island, but the heavy w^esterly 
winds made that as impossible, as it was to move Amyas 
on board, and the men had to do their best, and did it 
well enough 

On the fourth day his raving ceased, but he was still too 
weak to be moved Toward noon, however, he called for 
food, ate a little, and seemed revived 

“Will,” he said, after a while “I feel as if I should be 
a sound man once more, if I could but get one snuff of 
the sea-breeze ” 

They set forth, Amyas walking slowly, but firmlv, between 
his two friends 
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“Whither^” asked Cary 

“To the south end The crag above the Devii’s-iimekiln 
No other place will suit ” 

“ I can see all thence ” 

So on they went to the point, where the western side of 
Lundy ends sheer in a precipice of some three hundred 
Ceet 

All three were silent for a while, and Jack and Cary, gazing 
downward with delight upon the glory and the grandeur of 
the sight, forgot for a while that their companion saw it 
not Yet when the> started sadly, and looked into his face, 
did he not see it^ So wide and eager were his eyes, so 
bright and calm his face, that they fancied for an instant that 
he was once more even as they 

A deep sigh undeceived them “ I know it is all here — the 
dear old sea, w^heie I would live and die And my eyes feel 
for it — and cannot find it, never, never will find it again 
for everf God’s will be done’ 

“Now set me where I can rest among the rocks wuthout fear 
of falling 

“You can sit here as in an armchair,’’ said Cary, helping him 
down to one of those square natural seats so common in the 
granite tors 

“Good, now turn my face to the Shutfer Be sure and 
exact So Do I face it full?” 

“ Full,” said Cary 

They retired a little space and watched him He never 
stirred for many minutes He remained so long thus, that the 
pair became anxious, and went towards him He was asleep, 
and breathing quick and heavily 
“You have been asleep, Amyas ” 

“Have I have not slept back my e>es, then Take up 
this great useless carcass of mine, and lead me home Give 
me youi hand Now, march’” 

His guides heard with surprise this new cheerfulness 
“ I have reason to be cheerful. Sir John, I have left a heavy 
load behind me But God has shown me my sm, and we have 
made up our quarrel for ever ” 

“Made it up^” 

“ Made it up, thank God But I am weary Set me down 
a while, and I will tell you how it befell ” 

Wondering, they set him down upon the heather, and 
Amyas felt for a hand of each, and began 
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‘'When you ieft me there upon the rocks, kds, I looked, 
and I saw the grand old galleon, Will, she has righted with 
the sweeping of the tide ” 

Cary and Jack looked at him, and then at each other His 
eyes were clear, and bright, and full of meaning, and yet they 
knew that he was blind His \oice was shaping itself into a 
song Was he inspired^ Insane^ What was it^ And they 
listened with aw-e-struck faces, as the giant pointed down into 
the blue depths far below, and went on 

“And I saw him sitting in bis cabin, like a valiant gentleman 
of Spain Then he took a locket from his bosom , and I heard 
him speak, Will, and he said ‘ Here’s the picture of ni\ fair 
and true lady, drink to her, Sehors all’ Then he spoke to 
me ‘ We have had a fair quarrel, Sehor, it is time to be friends 
once more My wife and your brother ha\e forgiven me, so 
your honour takes no stain ’ Then he held out his hand to 
me, Cary, and I stooped to take it, and awoke ’ 

He ceased, and they looked in his face again It was 
exhausted, but clear and gentle, like the face of a new-born 
babe So the next day the Fen^^^eante sailed, lea\ing behind 
a dozen men to seize and keep in the Queen’s name any goods 
which should be washed up from the wreck 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

HOW AM^AS LET THE APPLE FALL 

It was the first of October, with soft grey autumn cloud, as 
if all heaven and earth were resting after those fearful summer 
months of battle, the Vengeance slid oxer the bar, and d''oppLd 
her anchor off Appledore, with her flag floating half mast high , 
for the corpse of Salvation Yeo was on board 

A boat pulled off from the ship, and away to the western 
end of the strand, and Cary and Brimblecombe helped out 
Amyas Leigh, and led him slowly up the hill tomrd his home 
The crowd clustered round him, w^th cheeis and blessings, 
and sobs of pity from kind-hearted women 

“Spare me, my good friends,” said Amyas, “I ha\e landed 
here that I might go quietly home, without passmg through the 
town, and being made a gazing-stock Think not of me, good 
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folks, nor talk of me^ but come behind me decently, as Chris- 
tian men, and follow to the grave the body of a better man 
than I » 

And, as he spoke, another boat came off, and in it, coveied 
with the flag of England, the body of Salvation Yeo 

The people took Amyas at his word, and a man was sent on 
to Burrough to tell Mrs Leigh that her son was coming When 
the coffin was landed and lifted, Amyas and his friends took 
their places behind it as chief mourners, and the ciew followed 
in order, while the crowd fell in behind them, and gathered 
every moment, till, ere they were half-way to Northam town, 
the funeral train might number full five hundred souls 

Mrs Leigh sat down in the bay window, wath Ayacanora by 
her side, and, when the tolling of the bell ceased, she opened 
her Pra>er-book, and began to read the Burial Service 

“Ayacanora,” she said, “they are burying old Master Yeo, 
who loved you, and sought you over the w ide, wide world, and 
saved you from the teeth of the ciocodile Are you not sorry 
for him, child, that you look so gay to-day?” 

Ayacanora blushed, and hung down her head, she was 
thinking of nothing, poor child, but Amyas 

The Burial Service was done, the blessing said Amyas 
waved his hand, as one about to speak, while the eyes of all 
men were fastened on him * 

“Here lieth the flovrer and pattern of all bold mariners, 
the truest of friends, and the most terrible of foes Who 
having suffered at the hands of the Popish enemy, learned 
therefrom, my masters, to fear God, and to fear nought else, 
and IS now exalted to his reward, as Elijah was of old letting 
fall, I trust and pray, upon you who are left behind, the mantle 
of his valour and his godliness, that so these shores may never 
be without brave and pious manners, who will count their lives 
as worthless in the cause of their Country, their Bible, and 
their Queen Amen ” 

And feeling for his companions^ hand, he walked slowly 
from the churchyard, and up the lane to Burrough gates Up 
to the door he went, as if he had seen it, felt for the entrance, 
stood therein, and called quietly, “Mother 
In a moment his mother was on his bosom 
Neither spoke for a while 

“Will* Jack*” called Amyas, turning round, but the two 
good fellows had walked briskly off 

“I am glad we are away,” said Cary, “I should have ade 
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a baby of myself m another minute, watching that angel ot a 
woman ” 

So the U\o vvent off to 010% ell) together that ver) aa) 

And Aiii\as sitting all alone There was & dish of 
apples on the table he kne / it bv then smell, t)3e*ver) same 
old apoles w^iich he used to gather when he was a bo\ PL 
pot oat his hand, and took them, and felt them o\er, and 
pia\ed witn them , and the whole of bis past life rose up hetoie 
him, and he saw all the places which he had c\tr seen till hi 
came to that fairy island on the IMcta and then again rose 
from the fern-grown rocks the beautiful iision of Avacanora — 
Where was she^ He had not thought of her till now And 
he beaan plajing again with ms apples 

At last one of them slipt through his fingers, and fell on the 
floor He stooped and ieit for it but he could not find it 
Vexatious^ He turned haslil) to stan h in anothei direction 
and struck his head sharpb against the taole 

Was It the pain, oi the little disanpopHment^ or was it the 
sense of his blindness brought home to mm in that ludicrous 
commonplaci wxi), and foi that \er\ leason all the more 
humiliating^ or was it the sudden rc\u^sion of o\er-stramed 
ntnes, -produced b\ that slight shovk^ Or Lad he b« < ome 
indeed a ehilu once more^ 1 kiioa not out so it %\as, that he 
stamped on the iit)jr with pettishn^^s, and then checking inni- 
sell, buist into a \iolent flood of tear^ 

A quic^ ru^dtte passed mm tne apple was replaced m his 
hand, ana Aiacanora’s \oice sobbed oat 

There * there it is' Do not wcop’ Oh, do not weip' I 
cannot bear it? I will get }ou all )ou want’ Only let me 
fetch and carry for you, tend you teed %ou, lead \ou like \our 
siaxe, \our dog’ Sa) that I ma^ be \our slave ’ ’ and falling 
on her knees at his feet, she sei^ea both his hands, and covered 
them with kisses 

^‘Yes’ ’ she cried, will be vour slave’ I must be' You 
cannot help it* You cannot escape from me now^' You can 
not go to sea^ You cannot turn your back upon poor vvreU hed 
me I have you safe now? Safe* 'and she clutcheu his hands 
tnumpnantiy ‘‘Ah’ and what a wretch I am, to lejoici in 
that? to taunt him with his blindness? Oh, forgive me? I am 
but a poor wild girl — a wild Indian savage you know but — 

but ’’ and she burst into tears 

A great spasm shook the body and soul of Ani)ds Leigh, 
he sat c]uite silent foi a minute, and then said solemn!) 

(cm) 
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“And IS this still possible^ Then God have mercy upon me 
a sinner’’^ 

Ayacanora looked up in his face inquiringly , but before 
she could speak again, he had bent down, and lifting her as 
the lion lifts the lamb, pressed hei to his bosom, and covered 
her face with kisses 

The door opened There was the lustie of a gown, Ayaca- 
nora sprang from him with a little cry, and stood, half trembling, 
half-defiant, as if to say “ He is mine now , no one dare part 
him from me’” 

“Who IS It?” asked Amyas 

“Your mother ” 

“You see that I am bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance, mother,” said he, with a smile 

He heard her approach Then a kiss and a sob passed 
between the women, and he felt Ayacanora sink once more 
upon his bosom 

“ Amyas, my son,” said the silver voice of Mrs Leigh, low, 
dream}, like the far-off chimes of angels’ bells from out the 
highest heaven , fear not to take hei to your heart again , for it 
is your mother who has laid her there ” 

From that hour Ayacanora’s power of song letuined to her, 
and day by day, year after year, her voice ^ose up within that 
happy home, and soared, as on a skylark’s wings, into the 
highest heaven, beaiing with it the peaceful tf.oughts of the 
blind giant back to the Paradises of the West, m the wake of 
the heroes who from that time forth sailed out to colonise 
another and a \ aster England, to the heaven-prospered cry of 
Westward Ho’ 
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CHAPTER I 

ideford, a town and seaport on 
the north west of De\ onshire It 
IS sitnated on the Ri\er Torrid ge, 
and IS 4 miles from the sea The 
river, which falls into Bidefoid bay, 
divides the town into two parts, 
united by a bridge of twent;^ four 
arches 

Captain Drake, Sii Fiancis 
Drake, heioic English sailoi, the 
first Englishman to sail lound the 
world On his return m lobO he 
was knighted by Queen Elizabeth 
He played an important nart in the 
struggle with J5pain~attacked the 
Spanish coasts 1 1 1587, oi, as he 
put it, “ singed the King of Spain’s 
beard ”, and so ^el^ed the sailing 
of the Armada for a whole year, 
took a leading put in the defext of 
the Armada, which he followed to 
the north of Scotland , destroyed 
the year after much Spanish ship 
ping in Coruna, and at Vigo , 
conducted an unsuccessful expedi 
tion to the West Indies m 1595 
He died off Portohello in 1596 

Oxenham, John, sea captain, who 
died in 1575 He was with Drake 
in Central America m 1 572 He un 
dertook a new expedition in 1574, 
which was destroyed by the 
Spamaids He himself was taken 
piisoner, and was hanged at Lima 

shotten herrings, a term applied 
to herrings that have ]ust spawned, 
and are therefore empty It is 
applied to persons to signify a 
w orthless good for nothing 


ombre de Dios, a seaport of the 
Republic of Panama, 40 miles N 
by E of Panama 
Plymouth, a seaport and naval 
station on Plymouth Sound, in tne 
south of Devon 

Fimsterre, the most w esterly 
headland of France, forming, we 
may say, the westernmost point of 
the southern coast of the English 
Channel “ Past Fimsterre ’ means, 
therefoie, out of the Channel into 
the Atlantic Ocean 
broke the door, forced opm the 
door 

Clovelly, 11 miles west ot Bide 
fold, the most romantic village m 
Devonshiie, if not in the whole of 
England 

galleons, the name given to the 
laige ships used at the time b}. the 
Spaniards in their trade wnth 
America 

Carbonadoed Dons, Spaniards 
who had been cut down Carbonado 
is an old name for a piece of meat 
or fowl that had been cut across, 
seasoned, and broiled 

Eddystone, a narrow rock of 
hard, tough, crystalline rock, about 
14 miles from Plymouth The rock 
is daily submerged by the tide, and 
was long a danger to ships 

Sir Richard Grenvile a British 
naval hero, boin about 1541 He 
was a cousin of Sir Walter Raleigh’s, 
and in 1585 he commanded a fleet 
which took part in the attempt to 
colonize Virginia In 1591 he was 
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Vice Admiral m the fleet which was 
sent under Sir Thomas Howard to 
intercept the Spanish treasure ships 
When the English were at anchor 
ofl Flores, a Spanish fleet of fifty 
three sail appeared, and Howard 
put to sea to avoid it , but G-renv ile 
refused to flee, as many of his men 
were on shore Then began one of 
the most famous sea fights m his 
tory, “ the fight of the one and the 
fifty three ’ Grenvile died a few 
days later 

‘‘ the Straits ”, the Straits of Gib 
raltar, the entrance to the Mediter 
ranean 

Shakespeare, William (1564- 
1616), England and the world’s 
greatest dramatic poet He was born 
at Stratford , went to London when 
little more than twenty years old, 
became a member of the Eirl of 
Leicester’s company of actors, which, 
after passing under successive pa 
trons, became m 1603 the King’s 
Company of Players From the late 
eighties till about 1612 Sbakespeaie 
continued to produce play if ter 
play In addition, he published in 

1593 his Venus and Adoyiis^ and in 

1594 his Lucrece His firaous son 
nets appeared in 1609 

Spenser, Edmund, the author of 
the Shepherd’s Calendar and of the 
great though unfinished allegorical 
poem The Faerie Queene, was born 
about 1552 and died in 1599 As 
a poet he is usually considered 
second only to Shakespeare 

Alva, or Alba (Duke of), was born 
in 1508 He was a famous Spanish 
general, and fought in several cam 
paigns of Charles V, whose uncle he 
was In the time of Philip I he 
was sent to the Netherlands as 
Governor, and became notonous for 
the cruelty with which he earned 
on the government 

Parma, Farnese Alessandro (1547- 
92), a famous general m the service 
of Spain He took part in the 
battle of Lepanto in 1571 He was 


made Governor of the Low Count 
in 1578 

Spanish Jesuits, referring to the 
fact that the order was founded 
by a Spanish ex soldier, Ignatius 
Loyola, and flourished in Spam 
awkms (Sir John) bom at 
Plymouth, 1532, died at sea off 
Porto Pico, 1595, an English naval 
hero who took part in the defeat of 
the Armada in 1 588 He was closely 
associated with Brake, and was 
second iii command in Diake’s e\ 
pedition to the West Indies, where 
he died 

South Tawton, a small place in 
Devonshire, some 6 miles east of 
Okehampton 

t CHAPTEli II 

I Exeter College founded m 1314 
by Walter Stapledon, Bishop of 
Exeter, foi poor scholars boin or 
lesident in Devon or Cornwall, is 
now one of the larger of the Oxford 
colleges 

gaol fever, ^ very deadly form of 
fever caused by the msanitar^ con 
dition of the prisoii||i or gaols 

Sidney, or -Sydney, Sir Philip 
(1564-86), soldier, statesman, and 
poet, son of Sir Heury Sidney, 
three times Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
narrowly escaped with his life dur- 
ng the Bartholomew massacre The 
Arcadia, with which work his 
name is moie particularly associated, 
a medley of prose romance and 
poetry written to entertain his 
sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
was hist published in 1590 To 
the 1598 edition weie added the 
“ Apologie for Poetrie ”, “ Astrophel 
and Stella ”, and other poems The 
work was for long greatly m vogue 
His death at Zutphen in 158b, 
fighting to free Holland from the 
tyranny of Spam, was worthy of 
his life 

I Budaeus This Budaeiis must 

^ not be confused with Budaeus, the 
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Trench scholar, and friend of 
rasmus He died in 1540 This 
may refer to Jean Bude, the son of 
the French scholai He died in 
1581 

Lord uasdon, Henry Carey, first 
baron, a cousin of Queen Elizabeth, 
the son of her mother’s sistei He 
was knighted m 1558, and cieated 
Baion Hunsdon m 1559 
Leicester, Hobert Dudley, fifth 
son of John Dudley, Duke of Nor 
thumberland He proclaimed his 
sister -in -law, Lady Jane Gray, 
queen, but was pardoned by Queen 
Miry He became a favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth He married 
Lettice Knollys, Countess of Essex, 
m 1578 , assisted the United Pio 
inces agamst Spam, 1585 , was 
made Governor, 1586 , recalled, 
1587 , and died, 1588 
hart of ten, a stag \\ hose antlers 
have ten pointers 

smooth-skinned poppets, a re 
ference to the Italian greyhounds 
which were much in favour at 
Court a little later A poppet is 
a doll 

Glonana, thq name applied to 
Queen Elizabeth a sovereign m 
Spenser’s poem The Faerie Queene 
Co elia, the daughter of Scipio 
Afncanus, wife of Sempronius 
Gracchus, and mother of the 
tribunes Tiberius and Cams Grac- 
chus She lived in the second 
century B C , and was renowned for 
her virtues and accomplishments 

Cerberus, m Greek mythology, 
the watch dog at the entrance to 
the infernal regions He is usually 
represented with three heads, a 
serpent’s tail, and a mane of ser 
pents’ heads 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, one 
of the streims of the infernal 
regions Its waters made those 
who drank of them forget all about 
their previous existence 

Entellus, a Trojan or Sicilian 


hero, who gives name to the town 
of Entella in Sicily 

amstaple, a seaport on the 
nver Taw, just where the river 
ceases to he ntvigable At Barn 
staple the Yeo joins the Taw The 
town sent five ships to join Sii 
Francis Drake against the Armada 
Andrew arker of Bristol Bns 
tol was for a long time second in 
importance to London It was 
from Bristol that the expedition 
under the Cabots sailed towards 
the end of the fifteenth century 
For long the trade with the colonies 
and the West Indies was earned on 
mainly through Bristol 
Dives to the torment This is a 
likely mistake for an uneducated 
old woman to make In Christ’s 
parable Dives entreats Father Abra 
ham to send Lazarus, the beggar 
who had formerly lam at his gates, 
that he might dip his finger in 
water, so that he might cool his 
tongue, because he was tormented in 
the flames 

Thespian art, dramatic art 
Thespis was a Greek poet who is 
said to have lived in the middle of 
the sixth century B 0 , and to have 
been the founder of tragedy 

allegory, a picture or story 
which, under an altogether different 
form, conveys a moral lesson re 
garding the subject under discus 
Sion 

triple ti a, the diadem worn by 
the Pope, which is surmounted by 
the orb and cross of sovereignty 
and surrounded by three crowns, 
usually richly wrought with jewels 
imperial crown, the crown worn 
by the emperors of the “ Holy 
Homan Empire ”, to show that they 
claimed the Empire of Western 
Europe, and looked on other kings 
as their subjects 
Pope and the King of Sp 
The King of Spam of the time of 
Philip I was looked on as the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe He 
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set it before himsLlf as bis task in 
life to foice Protestants to submit 
to the Pope, and so to reunite 
Cbristeudopi 

anticbnst According to the 
opinion of tlie r>Piotestants of the 
time, the Pope was antichrist 
gale, the sweet gale or bog 
my rtle 

Tomdge, a river of Devonshiie 
It rises 4 miles south of Haitland, 
and ]oins the Taw at Barnstaple 
Bay- 

uses The muses weie the 
goddesses who, according to the 
ancients, inspired song There 
were supposed to be nine of them, 
and they presided ovei the various 
kinds of poetry and over the aits 
and sciences 

Parnassus, a mountain ridge in 
Greece famed as the abode of 
Apollo and the muses and nymphs 
It lies 83 miles noith of 4.thens 
Raleigh, Sir Walter ( vntten also 
Ralegh) (1552-1618), was boin at 
Hayes Barton, in South Devon 
Courtier, soldiei navigatoi, poet, 
and historian, he is one of the most 
representative men of the time 
“Shepherd’s Calendar”, twelve 
eclogues, corresponding to the 
twelve months of the year, first 
published by Spenser m 1579, and 
dedicated by the unkno-wn poet to 
Sidney, “ The president of noblesse 
and of chevalrie ” In it the poet 
criticizes the clergy of his time for 
their neglect of Christ’s fllock — 

“ They han the fleece, and eke the flesh 
(0, seely sheepe, the while 
The corn is theirs, let others thresh, 
Their handes they may not file 
Goliath, a giant of Gath, who 
challenged the hosts of Isiael to 
Single combat, and was slam by the 
shejiherd boy, David 

Gogmagog, a mythical king of 
giants, who was killed by Coiineus, 
a follower of Brut 

Gxantorto, the personification in 
The Fae7te Queene of the spirit of 
rebellion in Ireland, a huge giant 


who withheld from Iberia (Ireland) 
her inheritance He is destroyed by 
Sir Artegal in single combac {The 
Fae7 le Queene, Book V, canto xii ) 
erodotus, celebrated Greek 
historian of the fifth century B c 
He wrote a history in nine books, 
named from the nine muses, giving 
an account of the Persian invasion 
of Greece down to 479 b c 

Plato, a pupil of Sociates and 
the teacher of Aristotle He is the 
most famous of the world s philo 
sophers, and the greatest exponent 
of idealism 

Plmy, a fimous Roman writer 
and naturalist, who perished in the 
eruption of Vesuvius m A D 79 
Damnonians, from Damnomi, the 
tribe inhabiting south west Britain 
in Roman times, that is, wdiat m 
now called Devon and Cornwall 
The Lizaid was called the Dam 
noman Promontory 

Father Neptune, the Roman god 
of the sea, identified even by the 
Romans with the Greek god Posei 
don, one of the sons of Oceanos and 
brother of Zeus Of “ Daddy Nep 
tune one day to Freedom did say, 
‘If ever Idwellji^cti dryland’”, &( 
Triton, a son of Neptune, repre- 
sented as riding over the sea on sea 
monsters In Greek mythology, a 
son of Poseidon and Amphitrite, 
who lived with his father and 
mother m a golden palace at tie 
bottom of the sea 

Kilkhampton, a village in Coin- 
wall north east of Stratton The 
parish chuich is a very fine one 
Taw, a Devonshire iiver, rises 111 
Dartmoor, and flow s fii st north east 
and then north west and falls into 
Bideford Bay after i course of 50 
miles 

CHAPTER III 

Coved, vaulted or arched 
Burrough, or orough, a country 
house near Northam village on the 
load between Bideford md West 
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waid Ho It was ouned by the 
family of Lei£^h ior many genera- 
tions 

never troubled, were never put 
m force That is, Roman Oitho 
lies were not persecuted in England 
ooiwmslow, a Coimsh viUage 
6 miles north of Bade Here the 
cliffs rise almost precipitously from 
the sea 

Jesuits, members of the monkish 
Older of the “Society of Jesus”, 
founded hy the ex Spanish soldier, 
Ignatius Loyola, noted for their 
discipline and learning and foi their 
efforts as missionaries Their doc 
trines, as well as their practices, 
were repugnant to members of the 
reformed churches 

seminary priests, English priests 
trained in foreign lanas, and for 
bidden by law to return to England 
harpies, rapacious, grasping, 
greedy persons I haipy was in 
G-ieek and Latin mythology a 
filthy creatuie, with the free of a 
woman and the claws and wings of 
a bird, sent by the gods to punish 
\ rongdoeis • 

Chapel, the name of the Leighs’ 
house at Mooi'Vijjgitow" 

Appledore, a seiport m Northam 
parish, North Be\ on, 3 miles north 
west of Bideford 

Northam, i long straggling vil 
lage, 2 miles from Bideford, with a 
fine view ovei the bay 

“fell on t’other side” The 
quartos say only which “ falls on 
the other” Side is an e\ident 
addition 

Portledge, on the shoies of Bide 
ford Bay to the w est of Abbotsham 
Parsons, or Persons, Robert 
(1546-1 blO), Jesuit missionaiy He 
was a Fellow of Baliiol In 1574 
went to Lou v am , came back to 
England with Edmund Campion 
m 1580 

Campion, Edmund (1540 - 81}, 
son of a London bookseller , Fellow 
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of St John’s College , Anglican 
deacon, 1568, refused BD, 1559, 
ViTent to Dublin, 1569 , went to 
Dou'^y, 1571, and to Pome, 1572, 
30ined the Jesuits, 1573 came 
with Parsons tp foice Enghsh 
Roman Catnohes to action in 1580 
ariested at Lyrord, in Beikshir* 
1581 , executed, Decembei, 1581 
slot, the scent left by a deei as it 
runs, and tollowed by the hounds 
along the track 

artland, a promontory in North 
Devon, foiming the south nest front 
of Bideford B^y 

Bade Haven, a saiid> creek or 
bay ftnmed b;^ a bieik m the cliffs 
that run iloiig the Coinisli coast 
heie 

m embryo, only beginning , had 
not jet taken definite form 

CHAPTER IT 

Pius V, Pope (1566-72), was born 
near Milan in 1544 
bull, an edict issued by the Pope 
to the chuiches 

Father Majme was the first 
seminary piiest executed in Eng 
Und An ex chaplain of St John s 
College, he went to Douay in 1573 , 
became chaplain to Francis Tiegian, 
1575 , was executed, 1577 
Tregian, Francis He was im- 
prisoned for tw enty eight years and 
his property confiscated for harboui 
mg the popish priest, Cuthbert 
Mayne, in 1577 The name in 
the storv is spelt as it v as no doubt 
pronounced, Trudgeon 

galliard m old fashioned Spanish 
dance Cf “That neve’ i hall 
such a galliard did grace {Mar 
tmon) 

lavoltas, an old fishioned dance 
m which there wa-^ much tummg 
Fortescue, a noted Test Devon 
shire family, to winch several pro 
minent lawyers, politicians, and 
soldier-^ belonged m the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and lafcei centuiies 
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foi my sake, ic See St Mark, 
X 29 and 30 

CHAPTER V 

Stow, the masfision house of the 
C-renviles, situated above the vil 
lage of Combe, which lies in Combe 
valley, a pictuiesque valley north 
of Kilkhampton, opening to the sea 
between lofty cliffs 

Ate’s apple referring to the 
apple thrown by Eris (supposed by 
some the mother of Ate), the god 
dess of discord, with the desciiption 
on it, “Eor the most beautiful” 
For its possession Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus contended 

Ate, according to Hesiod, was a 
daughter of Eris, and, according to 
Homer, of Zeus She led both gods 
and men to rash and inconsiderate 
actions According to the tragic 
writers. Ate is the goddess who 
avenges evil deeds on the offenders 
and on their descendants 

night of the burning pestle, 
the title of one of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s best known plays 
“ Knight of the pestle ” was a 
common name for an apothecaiy 
Orxana, the heroine of the mediae 
val romance, Amadzs of Gaul 
She was the daughter of Lisuarte, 
King of England, and with her 
Amadis fell in love when he was at 
the Court of the King of Scotland, 
where he was brought up 
Davils of arsland Davils was 
done to death exactly as described 
Sa ders, Nicholas (1527-80-3), 
born at Reigate , educated at Win- 
chester and Oxford , became Pro 
lessor of Common Law, 1558 , went 
to Rome , became a priest, 1561 , 
was Professor of Theology at Lou 
vain , came to Ireland as papal 
legate 

James Fit aunce, known as 
the “ arch traitor ” In 1573 he 
submitted to Sir John Perrot, the 
English Deputy, as described, ar- 


ranged with Pope and Stukely for 
invasion of Ireland , sailed from 
Spam with first body of invaders 
Fitzmaunce was attacked and 
killed by his cousin, Theobald 
Burke, soon after landing 
Killmallocfe, a small town 20 
miles south of Limerick 
Perrot, Sir John, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland He was made President 
of Munster in 1670, and Lord- 
Deputy of Ireland, 1584, tried to 
drive the McDonnels from Antrim , 
returned to London in disgrace, 
1588 , died in the Tower, 1592 
Stukely, Thomas (1525 -78), an 
unscrupulous adventurer He was 
arrested by Queen Elizabeth, par- 
doned, and sent to Ireland Later 
he accepted a pension from Philip II 
He was killed at the battle of 
Alcazar 

Smerwick, a place, consisting of a 
few scattered houses, situated on the 
west coast of Smerwick Bay Near 
this Dr Sanders, the Pope’s 
nuncio, and a number of Spaniards 
landed and built the fort called 
Fort del Oro ** Later they were 
joined by a considerable force, 
mainly Italians f', 
a Courtenay oi^acco be Hac 
combe was held for centuries by 
the Courtenays, but in the time of 
Henry VI its heiress, Joan Oourte 
nay, married Sir Nicholas Carew 
Civita Vecchia, an Itahan town 
on the Mediterranean It is the 
seaport of Rome, from which it is 
distant 38 miles Through it the 
commerce of the Papal States 
passed 

Sebasti (born 1554), King of 
Portugal, 1557--78 He was killed 
at the battle of Alcazar 

oha ed, the Prmce of Fez 
It was Mohammed, or rather Ma- 
homet XI, Abd- Allah’s son, who 
was deposed by Abd el-Malek I, and 
who appealed to Sebastian of Portu- 
gal for help 

Alcaz , or Kasr-el Kebir, a 
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town of Morocco in Fez, 58 miles 
south of Tangier 

Thomas Doughty, one of the 
adventurers of the e\pedition, was 
“tried for actions tending to over- 
throw the service in hand, and 
making away of his (Drake’s) 
person ” He was tried before forty 
of the chiefs of the fleet, and their 
decision was that “ He had de 
served death, and that it stood by 
no means with their safety to let 
him live ’ — Drake’s World Uncom- 
passed 

Carrigfolium, Carngafoyle, a 

tie on the shores of the Shannon 
It was taken and the garrison en- 
tirely destroyed by Sir W Pelham 
m 1580 

omePs heroes, the heroes on 
both sides who took part in the 
Trojan war, whose deeds aie de- 
scribed in the lhad 

arshland outh, or rather 
Marsland Month, the opening 
known also as Wei combe Mouth, 
where through a gap in the cliffs 

the Combe reaches the Atlantic 

• 

GHA^pTEH VI 

noble, a gold cSh of the value of 
6« Sd , long current in England 

Tu. = two 

CHAPTER VII 

manner of roog, kind of rogue, 
a vagrant or vagabond 

asterless man, a man out of 
employment Such men were taken 
before magistrates, and forced to 
accept employment 

Iiima the capital of Peru, lies 
fully 12 degrees south of the 
Equator 

South Seas, the name applied 
chiefly to the Pacific Ocean, the 
ocean between Asia and Australia 
on the one hand, and America on 
the other 

Pana a, now the capital of the 


Republic of the same name, is situ 
ated on the south 01 Pacific coast 
of the Isthmus of Panama 

arazion, or Market Jew, a 
watermg place, seapart, and r iilway 
station on Mountj^Bay, 3 inil< s east 
of Penzance 

Quito, now the capital of Ecuador, 
was taken by the Spaniards in 1534, 
and was incorporated as a city by 
Charles V m 1541 
Cabo S Francisco, a cape on 
the west coast of Ecuador, little 
more than half a degree south of 
the Equator 

February come two years This 
me ins when February comes it will 
be two years ago It is now usually 
put, “two years ago, come Febi uary ” 
pezos, more commonly “pesos”, 
a Spanish com, gold or silver, long 
current in Spanish America 
Cimaroons, from a word Ctnmrron, 
meaning wild, unruly^ applied both 
to men and to animals 

Luther , a follower of Luther, 
the German reformer of the early 
sixteenth century 

Carthagena, usually Cartagena, 
a city and seaport of Columbia on a 
small sandy peninsula 

Caravel, a Spanish fishing boat, 
or small ship 

Netherland w s, the wars that 
arose m what are now called 
Belgium and Holland when Philip 
II tried to compel his subjects to 
submit to the decrees of the Council 
of Trent 

Spanish am, the name applied 
to that part of the Caribbean Sea 
which was the north coast of South 
America, and stretches from the 
mouth of the Orinoco to the Isthmus 
of Panama 

Indies, used for West Indies, 
though it includes both the West 
and East Indies 

CHAPTER VIII 
t Leger, Chichester, d 
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Fortescue, the names of three of 
the principal West Devonshiie 
families 

not to CoTontry but to Oxford, 
a pla} on the phiase to “send a 
person to Coventry”, that is, to re 
fuse to hold intercourse \vith him 
Coventry is a town in Warwick 
shire, 19 miles south east of Bir 
minghvrj 

Beus Venter, stomach god, love 
of and longing for food 

Beus Cupid, the god of love 
Cupid is identified with the Greek 
El os, the son of Hermes (Mercury), 
and Aphrodite (Venus) 

Bido founder and Queen of 
Carthage, whither she had fled from 
Tyre, fell in loae with Aeneas, and, 
as he did not return her love, but 
left to seek for the lands promised 
him by the gods, destroyed herself 
Aeneas, a Trojan prince, the son 
of Anehises and of Venus, by his 
marriage with Lavinia became the 
ancestral heio of the Romans 
Alicante Alicante, the capital 
of the Spanish province of the same 
name, has a large export trade in 
wine of Eastern Spam, known in 
the English market as wine of 
Alicante 

asnet, the name of a prominent 
Cornish family 

arshal of unster Sir War 
ham St Leger (died 1597) was 
Marshal of Munstei from 1579-89 
Norns, Sii John (died 1597), 
biothei of Thomas Norns, President 
of Munster, greatly distinguished 
himself in the religious wars both in 
France md in the Netherlands He 
helped in the preparation to meet 
the Aimada, and held a command 
in Drake’s expedition to the coast 
of Spam the following year 

CHAPTER IX 

Fort del Oro a fort occupied by 
the filibusters It hes on the west 
side of Smerwick harbour 


Winter, more correctly Winter, 
Sir William (died 1589), was Sur- 
veyoi of the Navy and Master of 
Naval Ordnance from 1549 He 
took pait in the great fight with the 
Armada 

Colbrand, a mythical Danish 
giant who was slam by the English 
hero, Guy of Warwick 
the grammarian’s son, Sii John 
Cheke, the noted Gieek sciiolar, 
died 1557 He was professo of 
Greek at Cambridge from 1540-51 
He was imprisoned in the Tow ci b} 
Maiy, and was compelled to adjure 
Protestantism 

Lord Grey of Wilton, Irish 
Deputy, to whom Edmund Spenser 
the poet acted as Secretary He 
was made Loid Deputy in 1579, 
and he it was who suppressed the 
rebellion of the Eail of Desmond 
Argonauts, the heroes and demi- 
gods who, according to Greek legend, 
took part in the expedition to 
Colchis on the shores of the Euxme 
to bring back the golden fleece 
hidalgo, Spanish for a person of 
noble descent, ^ a noble man or 
woman 

spare the AmaleEites, a w ander 
ing tribe who atffiked the Israelites 
under Joshui, hut were repulsed 
Saul defeated them, but he did not 
utterly destroy them, as he had 
been ordered, and was severely re 
buked by Samuel for sparing them 
Antonio Galvano, Antonie 
Galvao, a Portuguese navigator, 
whose book published in 1555 was 
published in English by Richard 
Hakluyt m 1601 The author died 
in 1557 

El Borado (the gilded), the 
reputed King of a fabulous city of 
great wealth, the City of Manoa, 
supposed to be situated somewhere 
m the north of South America 
Lepanto, Battle of, a great naval 
■victory won by the Spaniards and 
Italians under Don J ohn of Austria 
over the Turks m 1571 
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Ormond’s departure, the Or 
monde referred to is Thomas, tenth 
Earl ot Ormonde He crushed the 
Desmonds m Kerr;y m 1580-3 
snipe, a bud belonging to the 
waders, the same class as the cranes, 
plovers, &c Snipe frequents, marshy 
ground, hence their abundance on 
the lush bogs 

yellow mantles, the Irish peas 
ants who wore, is we leaiii fiom 
Spencer, mantles “instead of hous 
ing, beddmg, and clothing” 

CHAPTER X 

Peru 1 South Ameman re 
puoLc which has for its capital 
Limi It foimed the chief port of 
the Empire of the Incas, and was 
to some extent civilised before its 
con<iuest by Spain 

Levant, the pait of the Medi 
temnein that washes the shores of 
Sjria \nd Palestine 

East Indies, a name applied to 
India and Further India but more 
especuilj/ to the i&lands lying to the 
south east of Asia • 

islands the islands between the 
Atlantic and '^l^Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caiibbean Sea, and those 
between the Caiibbean Sea and the 
Gulf (jf Mexico 

exico, the most southern of 
the North Ameiican states The 
early inhabitants were the Aztecs, 
who, like the Incas of Peru, had 
made considerable progiess m civili 
zatioii before then conquest by 
Spam The countiy was invaded 
by Cortes in 1519, and from 1535 
to 1S21 was known as New Spain 

CHAPTER XI 

Desmonds, the title of the head 
of the Fitzgeialds or Fitzinaurices 
Geiald Fitzgerald, the fifteenth Earl, 
rebelled against Elizabeth He 
died 1583 The Desmond country 
w as f 'ork and Kerry 


Inchiquin The O’Briens were 
Barons Inchioum and Earls of 
Thomond, and played a very im 
poitant part in Irish history in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries ^ * 

Thomond coi responds roughly to 
County Clare 

ancient i standaid beaier en- 
sign 

Pucks, hobgoblins, mischie\ ous 
spirits who play tricks on people 
banshees, spirits (often family) 
who bewail in anticipation the de ith, 
particularly, of one of the members 
of the family 

Burghley, William Cecil (1620- 
98), for forty ye xrs the chief minister 
of Queen Elizabeth, was born at 
Bourn, in Lmcoln&hiie 

Essex, the Elder (died 157d), an 
Irish adventurer, created Earl of 
Essex, 1572 undertook the conquest 
of Ulstei, 157d, tried to rid Ulster 
of the Scots under Sorlej Boy , 
joined Scots against the Irishry 
under O’Neil recalled, 1575 
Kernes, lush peasants 
Lord Baitmglas, Jimes Eustace, 
third Viscount Baitmglas, who 
headed an Irish Catholic insurrec 
tion in l'>80, fled to Spam, where 
he died, 1585 

Ora pro me, pi ay for me 
Hakluyt, Richaid (died 1616), 
geographer of Westminstei, de- 
voted ins time to the publication of 
the accounts of the voyages ana 
discoveries of early navigatois 
umphrey, Gilbert (died 1583), 
step brother of Sir Waltei Raleigh 
He left England in 1583 in com 
mand of five ships, his object being 
to begin to colonize Newfoundland 
Compton Castle, 2 miles from 
Cockington and 4 fiom Torquaj-, 
was for some time the residence of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
Cawsand Bay (pi on Qosdon), op 
the south w e^t of Plymouth Sound, 
forms an excellent anchorage 
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Capitol In old Roman history 
the centre of the city, that part of 
the Capitoline hill which was occu 
pied by the, temple of Jupiter 
Optimus 

CHAPTER XII 

Pyramids, sepulchral monuments 
erected as tombs, and one of the 
special featuies of Egypt 

La G-nayra, a seaport in Venezuela, 
on the south shore of the Caribbean 
Sea It IS the port of Caracas 
Seville, a province of South Spam, 
also its capital, one of the largest 
and most important commercial cities 
m the country It is situated on 
the left bank of the Guadalquivir 
It IS a remarkably beautiful city, 
about which the Spaniards say, 
“See Seville and die” 

urfcado = Hurtado de Mendoza, 
born at Cuenca, died at Lima, 1561 
ebastian Cabota, born at Bristol, 
1477, died at London in 1557 He 
was the second son of John Cabot, 
and was himself a famous explorer 
He was invited by Chailes V to 
Spam, but he returned to England 
in 1546 

^ankford’s oak, an oak in the 
park at Anneiy, where, according to 
local tradition, Sir William Hank 
ford, Chief J ustice under Henry V, 
fell when shot by his keeper 

Adrian, Adrian Gilbert, the 
brother of Sir Humphiey Gilbert, 
and half brother of Sir Walter 
Raleigh 

CHAPTER XIII 

Clarencieux, more commonly 
Olarenceux, the second King of 
Arms in England, the first being 
the “Garter” 

t. Juan d’Rlloa, or San Juan 
de UUoa, the castle defending the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, in Mexico 
noch, the patriarch who was son 
of Jared and father of Methuselah 


He was translated, so he did not see 
death (Genesis v 24) 

Cape ace, the south easte 
extremity of Newfoundland 

CHAPTER XIV 

mg of the Gnbbins Ledford 
Glen, some 9 miles fiom Okehamp 
ton, was the favourite resort of 
Roger Rowle, the Devon Robin 
Hood, who lived in the time of 
Charles I He was the leader of 
the Gubbins “ Gubbins land ”, 
Puller tells us, “ is a Scythia within 
England, and they puic heathens 
therein ” 

Tavistock, on the right bank of 
the River Tavy, had a magnificent 
abbey, and was formerly a place of 
considerable importance It lies on 
tbe right bank of the river, 16 miles 
north of Plymouth A few miles 
north of Tavistock is Ledford Sir 
Francis Drake was bom near 
Tavistock 

Lydford, sometimes Lidfoid, lies 
between 6 and 7 miles north of 
Tavistock It is'^aoted for itB bridge 
and waterfall 

rent Tor, a 1^ ^’100 feet high 
It serves as a mark for vessels en- 
tering Plymouth harbour, 20 miles 
distant 

Lundy Island, a small island in 
the Bristol Channel, 18 miles from 
Clovelly, the neaiest port It is 
about 3^ miles long, with an average 
breadth of half a mile 

Justice Shallow, a cha ter in 
The Merry W^ve6 of Windsor, and 
in the second part of Henry IV A 
pretentious, foolish creature of the 
sort too often pushed into positions 
of authority 

CHAPTER XV 

oresco Castle The earliest re 
corded Lord of Lundy is Sir Jordan 
de Marisco (Marsh), in the time of 
Henry II The Ma held 
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Lundy for long, leading a piratical 
life 

“Easterling”, a ship from the 
Baltic, that is, from the Hanse 
towns 

“Flnshmger”, a ship from the 
Netherlands, up to that time under 
the King of Spam, who had heired 
the possessions of the House of 
Burgund} 

Catalme, &c , a Roman politician 
and conspirator, born about 108 B c 
He made himself specially infamous 
by the part he took in the horrois 
attending on the proscriptions by 
Sulla His conspiracy against the 
Roman Republic was defeated by 
the vigilance of Cicero, whose ora- 
tions helped to keep alive the 
memory of the monster 

Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
has a university and a cathedral It 
was founded in 1567 

Inquisition, a Roman Catholic 
tiibunal called the Holy Office, 
founded in the thirteenth century, 
and used from the first for the sup- 
pi ession of opimqps thought op- 
posed to Church teaching, and for 
the piniibhmeijl- of those who held 
such opinions 

CHAPTER XVI 

Deptford is some E miles south 
east of London Bridge, and imme 
diately west of Greenwich It is 
one of the manufacturing areas of 
London 

“Pellican”, or‘Tellycan”, is name 
given in Drake’s W07 Id Encojn'passed 

Earl of Cumberland, Henry de 
Clifford, third earl He succeeded 
his father, the second earl, m 1570 

Frobisher, Sir Martin (died 1594), 
a noted English admiral and dis 
coverer, made several attempts to 
•find the north-west passage gives 
name to bay and stiaits m North 
America 

Davis, William This seems a 
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slip for John Davis 01 Davys, who 
gives his name to Davis Straits 
He was horn at Sandndge, in Devon 
shire, about 1550, and ,was killed in 
the Straits of Malacca, 1605 

Vowerson, William (flounshed 
1545-77), merchant and navigator, 
made three voyages to the coast of 
Guinea 

Osborne, Sir Edward (died 1591), 
was Loid Mayor of London He 
obtained the incorporation, and was 
first Governor of the Turkey Com- 
pany 

The reason firm, &c The quo- 
tation IS from Wordsworth’s poem, 
“She was a phantom of delight”, 
&c The conclusion is “A peifect 
woman nobly planned ’ &c 

Peckham, Sir Gilbert, piobably 
for Sir George merchant venturer, 
knighted 111 1570 , died 1608 , asso 
ciated with Gilbert in American 
explorations 

atton, Sir Christopher (1640- 
91), a favourite ot Queen Elizabeth 
by whom he was made Vice Cham 
berlain, and from whom he received 
a grant of estates and in annuity 

mouton = sheep 

Fairy Queen, usually written 
The Faerie Queene, one of the most 
famous poems m the English Ian 
guage The fiist three books of 
the poem were giv en to the printer 
m 1589, when Spensei came fiom 
Kilcolman to London 

Peter the emnit, one of the 
leading pieachers of the fiist Cru 
sade He wosboin about 1050, and 
died at Huy, m Belgium 1115 

Ilfracombe = Ilfordcombe, on the 
north coast of Devon, once a sea- 
port of some considerable impor 
tance 

Joshua, the successor of ISIoses 
as leader of the Israelites He it 
was who led them to the conquest 
of the Holy Land (See Book of 
Joshua) 
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David, the second King of Israel 
(See 1 and 2 Samuel and 1 Kings ) 
never-strikes = nevei yields, 
never surrenders 

GIIAPTElK XVII 

arbadoes, one of the Lesser 
Antilles, the most eastern of the 
"West Indian Islands belonging to 
Britain, and one of the most pros 
perous 

Barlow, or Barlowe, Arthur, an 
English navigator who held a com 
niand m Raleigh’s exploiing e cpcdi 
tion to America m 1 584 

Bridgetown, the capital of Bar 
hadoes, lies on the north shore of 
the island It has no harbour, but 
lies on a fine open roadstead 

Sirens, fabulous beings who 
lured men to their destruction 
They lived, according to Homer, 
on an island to the south west of 
Italy 

CHAPTER XVIII 

“Pelican” and “ inion”, the 
names of the largest and the smallest 
of the ships of Drake’s expedition 
arganta, an island in the Car 
nbean Sea It belongs to Vene 
zuela It IS 45 miles long, and 
from 5 to 20 miles broad The 
name means pearl 

barricos, kegs or small barrels 
Spanish, hairica 

CHAPTER XIX 

Gubagua, a small island of Vene 
zuela, 30 miles north of Caracas 
Peninsula of Paria, the peninsula 
which separates the Gulf of Paria 
from the Caiibbean Sea 

Cape Codera, a cape to the north 
of Venezuela It lies to the east of 
Caracas 

La Guayra, the port of Caracas 
an Do mgo, the largest island 


in the West Indies except Cuba 
It compiises the two republics of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo It was 
called by Spaniards Hispaniola 
Cuba, the largest of the West 
Indi m Islands, now foiming re 
public of same name 

“ Duppy ”, ghost 01 spirit 

CHAPTER XX 

iguerote, a seaport of Vene uela 
about 50 miles east of Cai icas , 
gives its name to the ba} 

Stygian flood, the wateis of the 
Styx, the chief nvei in the nether 
world, round which it fiovs seieial 
times All dead persons had to 
cross it befoie enteimg Hades 

CHAPTER XXI 

St Yago de Lion Tins may 
mean Santiago de las Ataliyas, a 
town of Colombia 

Cortes Hernando Coites, a 
famous Spanish soldiei, the con 
queror of Mexico (1485--1547) 
“Jesus of Lubeck”, the *hip 
commanded by Sir ^ohn Hiukins 
in his expedition*-^ 1567 
Ceiba tree, the god tree, the silk 
cotton tree of the West Indies. 

CHAPTER XX III 

Orinoco, one of the chief riveis of 
South America It rises in the 
Panme Mountains, and after a 
course of 1600 miles falls into the 
Atlantic by several mouths 

Amazons, a mythical race of 
women warriors living in Pontus, 
whose queen, Penthesile \ was 
killed by Achilles Hercules ob 
tamed the girdle of then queen 
Hippolyta, and Theseus also bought 
against them 

nymphs, female divinities, god- 
desses of springs, rivers, trees, &c 
Diana, the Roman goddess of 
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light and of the moon In later 
times she was identified with the 
Greek goddess Artemis 

Cacique, the chief or king of an 
Indian tribe 

Incas, the ruling race in the Em 
pire of Peiu before its conquest by 
the Spaniards They weie sun 
worshippers 


CHAPTER XXIV 

piache, a medicine man or witch- 
doctor among the natives of Central 
and South America 

Paparaene, a supposed state to 
the south\/'ird of Peru 

Omaquas, the Indian tube to 
which he was medicine man 


CHAPTER XXY 

basnet, for basinet, a small light 
steel head piece 

2 bos, negio and Indian half 
breeds 

casus belli, the i ea^n for fighting 

Pizarro, a Spanish soldier and 
adventurer, who#died at Lima in 
1541 He put the^xlica Atahualpa 
to death He captured Quito and 
founded Lima A pai ty of his own 
followers rose against him ind 
killed him 

Inca anco Aftei the death of 
Atahualpa, Pizarro allowed Manco 
the son of the Inca Huayna Capac, 
to be croi;vned in 1534 Two years 
latei Manco made a brave attempt 
to expel tbe invaders Almagro, 
the colleague of Pizarro, returned 
from Chile, and the two succeeded 
in defeating Manco 

Vaca de Castro was sent out by 
Charles V as Governor of Peru, 
and defeated tbe army of Almagro 
the Lad, the half caste son of A1 
magro, in the battle of Chupas, 
after i.hich Almagro the Lad was 
beheaded at Cuzco 
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ew Granada, another name for 
Colombia 

Caiman, or Cayman, the name 
given to the alugatoi, of South 
America and the West Indies 

CHAPTER XXVI 

S ta artha, Santa Marta, a 
port of Colombia, on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Carthagena 40 
miles north east of the mouth of the 
Magdalena 

tendant, commissioner or mana- 
ger, the chief official 

sacked and burned In his ex- 
pedition of 1585 Drake burned 
St lago, plundered Vigo, and cap- 
tured San Domingo and Caitagena 
On his return he brought back the 
fiist colonists of Virginia, 1586 

English Lutherans, used as a 
term of abuse for English Protes 
tants, who weie rather Cahimsuc 
than Lutheian 

St Augustine, on the east: coast 
of Florida, now one of the most 
fashionable winter resorts of the 
United States 

Santa Fe = Santo Fe de Bogato, 
now the capital of the lepubhc of 
Colombia 

“ an emto ”, or Sanbenito, 
a yellow garment like a scapular, 
with a red St Andrew’s a ossfoore 
and behind, worn by acknowledged 
and repentant heretics The same 
name was given to the black gar 
ment, ornamented with devils and 
flames, worn by a confessed but 
unrepentant heretic at an auto da 
fe, or burning 

auto da-fe, a public burning of 
those who held opinions not sane 
tioned by the Church or contraaic 
tory of the teaching ot the Church 

CHAPTER XXVII 

viejo diablo de P a, the old 
devil of Panama 
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WESTWARD HOf 


CHAPTfeR XXVIII 

ary Queea of Scots, the beauti- 
ful daughter of the unfortunate 
James V ' Sent to France for her 
education, she married the dauphin, 
'^afterwards Frh-ncis II, in 1558 
She claimed the throne of England 
on the death of Mary m 1558, and 
returned to Scotland after her hus 
band s death, 1560 She married 
her cousin, Lord Darnley , was 
accused of comphcity in his murder, 
was dethroned and impiisoned 
She iied to England, wheie she 
became the centre of the plots 
against Elizabeth She was exe 
cuted m 1587 

CHAPTER XXIX 

Boadicea, wife of Piasutagas, 
the Xing of the Iceni, a British 
tribe occupying what is now Nor 
folk Robbed and ill used by 
Roman officials, she headea a re 
hellion by which the Romans were 
nearly driven from the island She 
was defeated near London by Sue 
tonius 

me worthies Three of these 
were pagan — Hector, Alexander, 
and Tuhus C«Bsar, three were Jews 
— Joshua, David, and Judas Mac 
cabeus , three were Christian — 
Aithur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey 
of Bouillon 

ntain’s Salamis, the sea fight 
in which Britain won her safety 
and independence from Spam, as 
Greece won her independence from 
Persia at Salamis Cf 

A king stood on the rocky brow, 

That looks o er sea born Salamis, 
And ships in thousands laj below. 

And men and nations, all w ere his 
He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set, where were 
they ’ — Byron 

CHAPTER XXX 

oward, Charles (1536-1624) 
e held chief command against the 


Spanish Armada, was made Earl 
of Nottingham, 1596 Improbably 
supposed, in recent years, to have 
been a Roman Catholic (See Du 
tionarif of National Biography ) 

“ miscorado sugar ”, raw or m 
refined sugar, obtained from the 
juice of the sugai cane by draining 
off the molasses 

River Plate, the Rio de la Plate, 
the estuary formed by the junction 
of the Parana and Uruguay rivers 
in South America 

wraxling, for wrestling Devon 
shiie and Cornwall are noted for 
their wrestling They have a style 
peculiar to themselves 


CHAPTER XXXI 

gailiasses, low built boats, laiger 
than galleys, propelled both by oars 
and sails 

St James's Day ,St James of 
Compostella is the pation saint of 
Spain, and as the prophets of Baal 
were proved_^ false prophets by 
Elijah on Mount Carmel, so thes^ 
Spanish were sbiiwn to be false 
worshippers inJ-ije Aimada fight 

Gravelin.es, a strongly fortified 
seaport town of Fiance, lying 42 
miles to the east of Calais 

Oquenda, Recalde, &c , com 
manders of the Armada under 
Medina Sidonia 


CHAPTER XXXII 

orte Point, a promontory, 800 
feet high, on the north west of 
Devon, overlooking the Atlantic, 5J 
miles south west of Ilfracombe 

artland Point, south west ex 
tremity of Barnstaple Bay, at tli» 
entrance to the Bii-^iol Channel 

Shutter, a huge granite m 
forming south w’'est comer of Lundy 
Isle 



